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FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES 
( \ ) to} \F] 3 
() \ A yNS » NIOVED : 
Was/ m, D. ¢ 
; Che subcomi et p t to call in the Fe n Af 
(‘ommittee room, United States Capitol, at 10:45 ... Hon. Chester 
} Merrow cha rm ray the ibcomy) it pres ] 
Mr. Mrrrov The committee wil em ordel TI | { rst 
public hearing held by the subecomn { on international o i- 
ons and moy whicl to ¢ lwi he q elat ( 
United Nations a pecialized ag es, other ] t and pre d 
nternatio Oo! i ) nd \ | 
iw And those a ¢ Il of commu rn hScis! 1 7 ! al hel . 
politi il deas Da lly af} ( iT i! er! oO! l | nm 
| il Oo ne’ to . the cle! ( ne commi I ( ci tie | ti ( { 
hig sets forth ti ot ( Ol thre onunit 
\ CRAWF%* ) Unde I L, Ve LOK ) Le 4460 
he House Fore \ffa (‘om has a broad | { C- 
) ) ( 4) i | - ‘> l y 
tudy and ¢ { as ! nt 
I tio! \lo ( ‘ | lat ( | ( ~ es 
Dit ( iLiol ( ) rth i Co) ( i} l \ 
he Foreign Affairs Cor Suc] ( ( | ( 
Ni oO! Parti patior \¢ tL nite N ) ( tt C- 
Tht is retu » thre | Cl | ‘) ‘ ( tl Du Mis 
O Liberation Ol th lis I ! i Li Lal ( I the 
. World Health O ( ibbean Commissi . Pacific 
(Commission, UNESCO ( orth, v ll apy by the \- 
mitt anda ¢ ( ait 
1) I Stil I \ ( | ( ( rh 
; its Subcommittee ¢ Nat 7 Ch Lite ational \lovements iIndel 
the chairmanship of the H i es P. Be erea 1n pre- 
enting to the Congress anc i@ pu thorough and complete eports 
on the Strategy and tactics Of W id communism he u ects ol 
communism, fascism, and nationalism, so far as these movements have 
al i! pact on the torelegn Poller the | edi Stat re | mat ers 
witha Ccomnn cil ! il ul r col nt expioration 
and LUCY hy Titi { 
Relat Ol wit ell ( Hl { epresent Vil la pect 
( | ted & Les el ) ( ive { itial contri LIONS 
Ol is and s | writ ber of United > 5s person l in the 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TATE FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS, AND HON. 
JOHN EIER, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
COUNCIL FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE INGRAM, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 
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( | e{for 1 ( } SOM Oy QM1)} 1c | (‘o] muynist 
‘ | I ot S¢ I> Pp | i 1 S : 
International organizations offer one way of trving to do that. It is 
not the onlv way Governments have conducted their affairs for 
; : a ; 
Cel ries throug I ia il ine 1od Chis international organiza 
} } 1 } 
t metho ll. a multilateral method where a group 
countries get together for certain purposes It mav be ina conferet 








| VA ) Al tGAN 4 ONS AND LO \I s od 
Yi 1Wili reeall j I | Na ) Viicho is of « } =f 
prot ient ol ( eTna I Ol i ls ’ ‘ oria I ‘ | 
om the sal | ( Om 4 ) ( ( \ ) ) i 
eae ’ * : 
LLLOTaL O} il ( 
mev lo thre ( t | ( { \é l Ol +() I il righ 
organizations Ih ne} } | i Nations | 
\m itl ( iI Wi ) in 
y pro I ( 1) 
Mr. d I will ¢i yu Se d 5 6 ctiol h 
tha 
? VOM hy « { ! \ | 
Sil ~ I ( () ¢ 
ar 2 ( ty} ( iluenes ine ect he choice , } 
CO Ol thre VO 1 tis >Whetl ! ; iree oO Ose tt | reedo 
| QO Oo ) 1) ( can m ul 
I If oT) l ol treedom om p tb vbich 
rey io hh oO eh e j choose Ti oOin 
\ li tin Lé ‘ \ i 1)¢ 4 ) { { | » ( ll l 
Oi course t U.N prim sto keep the peace at 
bos olner ~p SCs 
Jj ould rem | h the purposes | ( 
ti order a O mainta 10 ese ind s to 
) iT | } ‘) l ! } yI)s operate ‘ tie 
in Solving inte i mom mela 1d ums 
problem ind hm DPromMmounge Fre for humat I 1) wad Tul 
mentai fre O to be a ce! or harmo } ol 3 
1) illitl hy I i ( 
\ y thos ‘ pretty vood p SCS 1} \ Urpose 
COolLn ae Wil h O pur Secs ali O ( ( Ou Vv 
Lk bLhner Wol Lis 10r Good \! : ) DOS th \ pa 
Lif | united Natioas List I Oni < 
It would be oolish 1 tect ‘ ct a 
| ess thro I Lie I d Nations or other I ni I i 
tions xO t cannot do it rh ire NOt appro S 
. 1 hey al LOW ( ! li 
With some ol t} re if 
Now it is { eas hie urticy 1 ‘ 3 
Ih certal 1} e to hi oo yy 
. ly ‘ ttl! T { T 
drugs, epidenu ontrols, 1 ti uir-t ( r itioas, 
ho-fre CS | ocatlions ) hou ! i I Ola py] i Oo 
that, we would have a chaotic wortd in thos tional fle Che 
we must frankly confess that the international ¢ ations and the 
multilateral approach is, we thin the more effect e OL! We | 
talk to vou In SOME detail later n as the committe prod iS out 
SON of thes functional real ations 
Wi Want to make th nternational o WUZAaUIONS Ww Place whe 
Ww ¢ ry to show leadership leadership In the commoh good We 
think that without leadership the free world is going to be lest. Fate 
has decreed that our « untry, Wi hye 1b WI it or not, must a me 
that leadership. We waat to exercise that leadership 
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of $15.000 a vear to th 1) f that here Dp 
various countries get tovether one eal 
Next iS; The Int mation (‘ommiisslo0 of tl ( pes tht 
That VOCS back to the sixties when a hi Lhouse Wi pub uy iT 


coast of Africa to protect shipping of all countries I think that one 
runs about $2,000 a veal I will not give th ives here in mv brief 
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has alt ay been pprove 1>\ hie (; neral \ SCIn 
Mr. Merrow. Then that is well under the one-th 
Mir. Hiekerss Yes, sl 
. Whe VO come oO thre er-\ ( oO? . 
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Mr Merrow. Before you Oo to that, ¢ ld vou Vy oW 
percentage is for FAQ? 

Mor. Ha SON. Tw e you the enta we 
We have asked for the money to pay these dues 

Mr. Merrow. They have bi nt ds by | 
assembly 

Nir. Hiekerson. Thev have been volunt dt by ut 
The veneral assemble of the | N. and the as mblies for the ot 

For the United Nations, it is 3 12 percent Food and A 


Organization is 30 percent International Ch \ tion Oy 
Is 27 percent International Labor Organizat my peres 
national le COTRALUALCULLO { Ol 1S ) ye | \ 
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( ( yun sand 0 Laxpavers 

‘ } We WOrk on htiv to see that 

t bud which are urgently required 
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laxpavers are getting theu money s worth 


ons. J think the potentialities are enormous. 
nt vig lance is eminently worthwhile, but I 
isa vyood on 


unless vou want to ask me questions. 


lad to hear you make the last statement, that 
t is a good one and that we are getting good 
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poet 

i! in ou ad 
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in Unio 

Phe Org ization of Ame : ( re] \ \ ! f 

LO! old \ ( | J 
{ } ] [ { 

( LNUZAtIoO to which he t ed ile it W I wn 

orig nally as th In ( tional Un of A i RR pu ( ( iS 

LAD shed i\ l he f l il ¢ i ( e Ol \ 1 
States that v held that y n Washin na ition of the 
United Sta ( Vvernment 

} +} y ~ ' 

James ( > e Was Uli ( { ( { 1 &® prime over! 
behind thie orcvaniZallon oO! thre con ence ana the permane ) ce 
which resulted therefrom. 

The conference in 1890 initiated a series of similar confer ces 

4 | y ] ‘ 
among the republics of the Western Hemisphere, each of which has 
| é 4 + : ] s7 + : ’ 
been held in a different capital city. At these successive conferences, 
1] 
si changes and aHaaditions have been made LO the formal] orgalzation 
which was sel up lm LS9O0. The permanent C¢ ntral agency Was given 
the name of Pan American Union, by which it was and is still known. 
] | ] 4} | x 14 . 
mpecial agencies Were set up to handle health cChud weia©re, agi cul- 
. 


ture, and other technical subjec ts of mutual interest. 

In 1947 the historic treaty of Rio de Janeiro which links the Ameri- 
can Republics in a mutual defense system, was signed in the Brazilian 
capital. 

At the ninth conference held in Bogoté, Colombia, in 1948, a charter 
was written under which the various organizations were grouped in a 
new constitutional relationship under the present name of the Organi- 
zation of American States. 

The United States Government ratified this charter in 1951, and 
it became effective at the end of that year with the deposit of the 
14th ratification by a signatory state. 
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1. ; f ilat i ( pprove a te the opposition 
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AL n vroression Tol { ( al o1 WIZALIoONsS O| other YrOUDS of States 
ll ( Sf the oe ( ) ( ( ( Ot t { Live ] required LO pre 
Ser Tire Pere 
The Organization of American States, is as a result of the drafting 
oO thy chartel thorou hly nh f ora with the Pp! nciples and opera 
tions of the United Na I 
l have mentioned that one of the two basic ideas responsible for 
the formation of the Ore mm of American States was the concept 
t 
of mutual securits The other idea which has plaved so important 





a part in the de. opment this FiO} il organization is the convi 
tion, borne out by experience, that a group of States can accomplish 
more bv cooperation 1D att: ie problems of common concern than 
each can ti? ne d \ s idea has been borne out in the 
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[ have mentioned a number of different treaties, 01 | 
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Organization of American State ( ts of tod tt t t 


which was adopted at Bogota 5 vea 


| have here a little chart which might be of some | 
the structure of the organizatior 


(The chart referred to is as follows 
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; ' : eo : 2 } ] 73 +] 
Mr. LeCompet: What about Jamaica and British nOidINGS 10 the 


West Indies and places like that? They 


LI'¢ 1O iemi I's 
Mr. Hickerson. They are not ind pendent 
Mr. Dren Thev are not members. Tl also do, howey pa 
ticipate in technical meetings, such as health hes 


Mr. Hays. I would assume that the United Kingdom ld tak 
an active interest in what is being done because ot the PrOXIMILY of 
Jamaica, British Honduras, and other colonial interests 

Mr Dri [ER They have thei own organization ol thre Caribbe an 
dependencies, the Caribbean Commission, which ts a differet 
Zallon 

Mr. Merrow. Is there liaison between the two? 

Mr. Drerer. On specific questions. There is no formal, orgar 


relationship but on specific techni al matters there is a connection 
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Dre but I have no comment to make 
Mi I] .YS iam wondering Hy, when li Ineram comes, that Mer 
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r some questions In my mind 
Mrs. Botron, | want to join in Mr. Hays’ expression of apprecia 
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Mr. Barrir. Thank you Me. Chairman I just wanted to than 
these gentlemen for their testimony this morning Like Mrs. Bolton 
lL had one of m\ normal crises just about the ime | was supposed 


to come over and Iam sorrv I was a little lat 


I remember a few years ago I was on a subcommittee that was 
headed by the present senatol Mike Mansfield We were looking 
into the programs carried on by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. I believe that is the name of it. We made an appropriation 


of $6 million or some such figure at that parle ular time 


I was very deeply Impressed with the work and the ac¢ omplisl ments 
that this Institute had made | 1eSs perhaps this work Is being 
carried in the TCA program now Is the Organization of American 


States consulted or what part, i any does it play nsuch programs ; 
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Mr Dr I a wit OAS Mir Battle, does not have a direct or formal 
part in the planni of the Institute’s programs However. you will 


find in specific cases very close connections. For example, I men 


tioned these T): mp! ets of Tunda nental educat OTL Ink terial which are 


written on elementary subject Matter Some of the Institute peopl 
have cooperated in } nat on of the subject matter for thos and 
likewise thev would wish to some of that material 

Then 1 ft n ( | f]} fo] example, certain 
material that has been developed in the Turrialba Institute which 
Mr. Havs referred to will be used in programs of the mstitute which 
are, of course, of ¢ haracte) 

| o ) ( establis 1p ere and in tl eld 
but no formal Oo ) 

\I Bours Wit Fy ( plifies peu) yhlets was th: 
at ali due to ( Mr. ] 1 Hy I NESCO and so 01 

\1 1) ) \ { ot ! s a rela 
between this ] Dr. Torres Bod eracy programs in 
Mexico. Ho Mr. Nannetti has real ol ia anes 
in UAS 

\] RB ] I { nt | n Ou part ! 
th oO pre ested mn dup on and wonderin 
9] tio ) hether or n it would b ‘ 
pl ’ n () 1 me) \merican Stat 

\ 1) Ih < ( no } Mir. Batth Vi ! 
wo have to factors into account L woul 


yr '» ! ‘ the or ( think anothe 

fact nit that the lateral approach 
a \ n S i ( hay no work 1 ou t 
1es ' o know he est to them and there is an 
‘ i n >on, tl u run into So 
o { ( ri had as tl TCANIZALIONS iin greater « ( 
rience lL ho Wi bel hat the will be : e to take on more 
responsibility because ther definite benefits to be gamed fron 

One benent istrated by the kind of techn l assistance progran 
that tl V have ce eloped rrough th OAS which reall could hardly 
wUcee lish ul OU Vi That s to establ sh im certain 
eoun ‘ p tore fo) n \ Or brous ogether people fron 
many coun 5 oth as technical people, as DI ssors and student 
It I ind of thing that the United States acting alone could no 
Ol mut wl n | ror d through t OAS 

| think that represents the kind of technical development in the use 
of the multilateral machinery that is very good 

Mr Bat Thank vou, Mr. Chairman 

Mir. Merrro If there are no further questions, I will say we will 
hav another meeting just as soon as it can be ar anged 

We certainly appreciate the testimony that has been given this 
morning It has been very helpful 


f there is nothing more to be said shall the meeting stand adjourned? 
Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 


at the eall of the chairman 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1953 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C 
The subcommittee met pursuant to call in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, at 2:50 p. m., Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Dreier, I believe you were speaking when we adjourned the 
last time 


FURTHER STATEMENTS OF HON. JOHN C. DREIER, UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COUNCIL FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES AND GEORGE INGRAM, DIRECTOR, OF- 
FICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONFER- 
ENCES 


Mr. Dreier. I was, Mr. Chairman, I believe we covered the situ 
ation pretty well as far as the members of the committee are concerned 
I] have nothing else at this time though I am ready to go into any 
discussion you care to. 

Mr. Murrow. I am sorry we did not have an opportuniiy to con- 
tinue the hearings prior to this but the Easter recess intervened and 
some of us have been away on other missions. We thought this would 
be a good time to perhaps continue the general hearings 

Do you want to proceed, Mr. Ingram? 

Mr. Ineram. Thank you, Mr. ¢ cae 

lam ve ry happy to be here today, sir, to discuss some of the financial! 
considerations which are involved in United States participati ion in 
international organizations, and specifically the question of the con- 
tribution which this Government makes to the regular budgets of 
37 international organizations and to 7 voluntary programs. 

As Mr. Hickerson pote d out at the last hearing of the committee, 
United States contributions to the assessed budgets of international 
organizations amount to approximately $30 million annually. In 
addition, the United States now contributes to 7 special mult 
lateral programs which are supported by voluntary contributions at a 
cost of approximately $83 million for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Mrrrow. Those are those figures at the bottom of the page, 
re they not? 

Mr. INGram. That is right. 

(See table on p. 151.) 
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the United Nations svstem and the Inter-American system of organi- 


we were members of 40 international 


will notice that some of these items drop 


In other words, in the earlier years, 
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1950, 1951, and 1952 we were contributing to organizations to which 
we are not contributing in 1953 and 1954. That explains the differ- 
ence, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. As of the present time—what is your 37 figure? 

Mr. INGram. Thirty-seven contributions listed in the 1954 column 
there under part 1. 

You will note also, sir, that while the cost of our contributions to 
these 37 organizations has increased by about $5.5 million, this increase 
over the 6 years consists largely of an increase of approximately 
$2,800,000 in our contribution to the United Nations Organizations, 
an increase of about $1.5 million in our contribution to the inter- 
American organizations and to the emergence of the civilian budget 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, at a cost of approximately 
$900,000. 

During this period, the United Nations Organizations, the inter- 
American organizations and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
have increased their activities somewhat in their efforts to become 
more effective in consolidating the free world in its determination to 
resist aggression and to preserve the peace. These increased efforts 
have occasioned some increased costs. Also, these international 
organization budgets have been seriously affected by rising world 
prices over the 6-year period, 

Now, I would be the last one to suggest, sir, that an increased cost of 
$5.5 million to the United States is not significant, but I do think that 
that the budget increases which produced this increase in cost to the 
United States have on the whole been necessary and reasonable and 
that we are not the victim of runaway budgets 

I would like to emphasize, sir, that these figures, such as that of the 
$30 million cost to the United States for the fiscal vear 1954 represent 
the cost to the United States of receiving benefits from expenditures 
by these organizations of much larger sums That is, the difference 
between the United States contribution and the total expenditures is 
made up by other member nations 

The proportion of total cost which the United States is requested to 
bear has steadily decreased. You will note that the approximately 
$22 million which the United States contributed to the United Nations 
agencies from fiscal vear 1949 funds —and that is the first column 
represented about 35.6 percent of the assessments against all members 
(nd then that the approximately $25 million estimated for 1954 
represents less than 33 percent Of assessments against all members 

Similarly for all 37 organizations, the approximately $24.6 million 
contributed im 1949 represented about 36.5 percent of assessments 
against all members, and the approximately $30 million for fiscal 
vear 1954 represents less than 34 percent of the assessments against all 
member nations. This means that while United States contributions 
have increased as these b idgets have increased, the United States 
has had to pay less to get more. 

The second part of this chart is labeled “Special programs financed 
by voluntary contributions.’’ You will note that of a total for both 
parts of this chart for fiscal vear 1953 of approximately $112,700,000, 
by far the largest part of that, approximately $83 million, is account- 
able to these special programs. ‘These special programs are ones 
where there is no continuing commitment for United States support. 


35664—53——-3 
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These programs are supported by each country, year to year, as it 
finds it in its immediate interest to do so. 

The first point I would like to make is that by far the largest pro- 
portion of the $112,700,000 that we are contributing to international 
organizations in the fiscal vear 1953 is completely subject to our own 


control in every respect. 
Mr. Merrow. These actually are not international organizations, 
the se special programs, are they? Are they set up by these 


‘ 


organizat 

Mr. Incram. They are set up by the international organizations to 
be voluntarily supported by such members as wish to support them. 

Mr. Merrow. Voluntary support by each individual government? 

Mr. Incram. Voluntary support by each individual government. 

I would like to note also that the figure of $82,600,000 for the fiscal 
year 1953 contributions to these voluntary programs is considerably 
less than the approximat ly $105,200,000 contributed in 1949. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, vou do not have here the contributions made 
by the other countries, do you? 

Mr. IncGram. No, sir, I do not have that on this chart L will 


supply for the record, sir, the seales of assessment for each of thes 


ions! 


organizations which will show how much the United States puts in 


and how much the other countries put in for each organization 

Mi \lerRROW You do not hav: here today the overall igure as 
against th $83 million We contributed $83 million. You do not 
have th overall fig ire of what the others have contributed? 

Mr. Incram. I do not have that but I will provide it for the record 
if | may 

Che information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 156-161, 
217-218, 292-293 

Mii LeComi rt Are the organizations not listed here? I was 


thinking about the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
r. INGRAM. That should be here, su 

Mr. LeComprr. There was a conference at Strasbourg which has 
been held once or twice. 

Mir. InGram. We do not contribute to that conference but the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union is there 
LeCompte. I see it nov 
The Strasbourg meeting is not ours? We send delegates to it 
| GRAM. There are no central expenses to WV hich we contribute 

Nit Ch: rman after these reneral obs rvations | would like to 
address myself more specifically to the question of the United States 
share of the cost of these nternational organization budgets. | 
would like to call your attention to category D which is labeled 
“Other International Organizations.” 

Mr. Merrow. That is outside of the United Nations? 

Mir. INGram. That is right 

You will note that our overall percentage of contributions for the 
fiscal vear 1954 is estimated to be 18.65 percent and that the highest 
individual contribution is at 38.40 percent 

Now, with few exceptions these organizations were established before 
the advent of the United Nations. Many of them predate the League 
of Nations, itself 

An interesting feature of these organizations is that, in many cases, 
the manner in which the cost will be divided is set forth in the con- 


vention or protocol which the member governments signed in estab- 
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lishing the organization Also. the size of the budget itself mav be 


fixed in the same convention or protoco Since the organizations 
were small with very hit ‘ited and quit predictable functions t was 
felt possible to fix the size of the budget and the distribution of 
in This manner. and that the rhe is for additional tunds we a 
be so urgent as to make th ] nethnv process of VIS the co tio 
an unacceptable method ot bur ‘ { nation 
Since many of these are hichly technical organizations who 

to the individual countries could b read ly identified Tt was pi = | 
in many cases to tie the scale of a ssments into some simple economi 
factor lor example, in the « e of the nternational Hydro pl 
sureau, Which w ( hye in 1921. it 1s set forth 1 t} ’ 

° tion’s basic statutes that the assessment of each member shall ec 
of two ‘‘shares”’ of $2.000 gold franes each. plus nplementarv shat 
of the same valu The number of supplem tar hare penas 
upon the mem country’s shippi tonnag In the case of the 


class t LOT iss ‘ 0 t 
th I 

In ot] ase n the population of th 
memibe overnm in tempt being made to ! 
shares on a m | f n} , 


1 ; ; 
Cel an ¢ I ( f } 
Lo ) 
LO i | i - i 
Bureau for the Pro V0 s| 
in ISS 

Now, th ervat erall ! 7 
as “Other Inte nal Organ on n In certain cases 
there are different fa s whiel int fe hie v United States 
percenta of contributio 

These ob ( 
United ) 

« Nii \leERROW \i In in ti in ( ! y er- 

fect] 1] | for t} ‘7 t } } » 

Mr. Incram. Ye 

I] is S also true yt ness three specialized a ' ay} } 

. lone before t] Ly wue oO Nations and the United Nations Th 

to the Universal Postal Union (established in 1863) for which our 19 
contribution is estimated at 4.37 percent; the International 1] 
munication Union (whose predecessor organization, the Bureau 
the International Telegraph Union was established in 1865) for whi 
our 1954 assessment is estimated at 9 percent, and the World Met 
loci al Or rTanization whose pred ssor orgat ition, the Internatior 
Meteorological Organizatior as establish 1879) for which 
1954 assessment Is estimated at 11.89 pers 

Now what I have done is to pick out the smalles vercentages sh 
in the 1954 column for categon {, and to monstrate thi tho 
scales are lone-standing scales vhich antedated ever the Lea u ol 


Nations. 
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Mr. Merrow. You have in category D here other international 
organizations that are not programed. Does that mean they have 
gone out of existence? ‘International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission,’’ and ‘‘International Statistical Bureau,” I believe. 

Mr. Incram. They have gone out of existence or we have with- 
drawn because we felt we were not getting sufficient benefit from 
membersbip to continue. 

Mr. Merrow. They are listed here at the left. Would you tell us 
at sometime whether they have gone out of existence or whether we 
have withdrawn from them. 

Mr. Incram. I will put a statement in for each of those. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The following organizations or special programs, which are listed on the chart 
“United States contributions to international organizations assessed budgets, 
fiscal years 1949-54; special programs, fiscal years 1949-53,” (see appendix, 
p. 151) do not appear in the column showing estimated United States contribu- 
tions for 1954: 

1. Inter-American Radio Office 

2. Inter-American Statistical Institute 

3. International Criminal] Police Commission 

4. International Meteorological Organization 

5. International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 

6. International Statistical Bureau 
ternational Wheat Council 
iter-Allied Reparation Agency 


I 


nternational Authority for 1 Ruhr 
nternational Union of Official Travel Organizations 
nternational Refugee Organizatio1 


ited Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 





I 

I 

I 

10. I 

I 

[ 

The situation with reference to United States participation in each of these or- 
Fanizations or programs is as 1olloWs: 


1. Inter-Ame in Radio Office 


The last contribution made by the United States was from fiscal vear 1951 funds. 


N tiations are under way for liquidation of the Office and transfer to the Pan 
Americal l n1on of the N ARBA Nortl American Re gional Broadeasting Asso- 
ciation) notification functions If this is accomplished the notification funetions 


will be pe rformed by the Par American Union as a contract 
NARBA members 


except, possibly, to meet a residual obligation consequent upon its liquida- 


ial service for the 
and there will be no further United States contributions to the 





vl 


J cretariat ctions « e | t ive | ferred to the Pan 
A [ 4 separate « no |i ma 
38. Ir ( , PP. ( ? 

| FBI irew effec e Decei 31, 1950 
4. Interr m Veteorological Org Zz n 

Dissolved April 4, 1951, and succeeded by the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tio! 

l ” Penal and Per ( 

Absorbed by the United Nati 
f ] Ni R 

Reorga las a m al or iti 


Funds were not requested for fiscal year 1954 because of the expiration of the 


Last United States contribution from fiscal year 1951 funds. Agency in liqui- 
: ; 1 
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t 


9. International Authority for the Ruhr 

With the establishment of the European Coal and Steel Community (the 
Schuman plan) the work of the Authority is being completed, and the organiza- 
tion is in process of liquidation. 


10. International Union of O fic u Travel Organizations 
The United States is not currently participating in the organization 
11. International Refugee Organizatior 

The organization ceased operations January 31, 1952 
12. United Nations Re ef for Palestine Refugees 

Succeeded by United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees 
in the Near East 

Mr. Merrow. In the “Inter-American Organizations,” our per- 
centage contribution runs 65, higher than any other group, does it not? 

Mr. InGram. Yes, sir; and I want to come to that in this discussion. 

When the United Nations came into existence there had already 
been one attempt to follow the pattern of these small organizations in 
developing the financial structure of a major organization. This 
attempt was made on the part of the League of Nations and it ended 
in complete failure. When the Cove _ of the League was drafted 
at the peace conference it inc ‘orporated by reference the scale which 
had been adopted from the Universal Postal Union, and the Postal 
Union scale in turn had been borrowed from the 1868 convention of 
the International Telegraph Union. This initial League scale, while 
theoretically making a distinction between assessments according to 
“capacity to pay,’ grouped the members into such broad ‘“‘contribut- 
ing classes” that it proved totally unsatisfactory. For example, 
under this initial League scale, South Africa, Canada, and China all 
fell in the same class with Great Britain and France. At the same 
time, Great Britain had to pay only 25 times as much as Liberia, 
while the revenue of Great Britain was at least 4,250 times that of 
Liberia. 

Many states, when they accepted certain classes on the Universal 
Postal Union’s scale, had accepted classes which were higher than the 
ones that were res ally appropriate to them. They had done this for 
reasons of prestige. When these states found themselves bound by 
this scale, in the case of the League of Nations and its much larger 
budget, they felt a very substantial economic pinch. 

Because of the wholesale dissatisfaction with this scale fixed in the 
covenant, a dissatisfaction which kept the League in a precarious 
financial condition, the covenant was amended in 1924 to give the 
League Assembly discretion as to the manner in which the scale should 
be set. The Assembly then decided on a scale which brought into 
anon much more strongly the factor of a state’s ability to pay. This 

cale was based on national income with population taken into account, 
at with specific provisions to the effect that the populations of India 
and China should not count for more than the population of the most 
populous European state. It was also provided that countries who 
had suffered from invasion during World War I should have their 
assessments adjusted downward for some years. 

Now, in commenting on the financial instability which plagued the 
League’s early days, it is a matter of record that at one time things 
deteriorated to such a pont that the Secretary General of the League 
and a few other high officials secretly pooled their month’s salaries 
to pay the salaries of the lower staff. 
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When the United Nations came into being, member governments 
¢ upon this experience of the League, that the Charter 


aecidaed buildi 


should leave it up to the General Assembly to fix the annual budget 


and to apportion costs among the members. The preparatory com- 
eting in London at the close of a second disastrous war 
w! had broadened thi rap between the have and “have not’ 
natio recommended that the United Nations seale should be based 
Ol relative ~eapacity to pay : W th special CONDCeSSLONS made for 
countries that had suffered war devastation 
The factor of capa itv to pay as measured by national income as 
adjusted for low per capita income has continued to be the basis ot 
the United Nations si ile 
However, the assessment of the United States. as a spe ial case, has 
neve een | proportion to its relative capacitv to Dav The first 
ter le developed by | ted Nations suggested a per- 
cel of 49.89 perce fo i United States i} late Senator 
Vandenl re, as United States pokesman on administrative and finan- 


cial matters, immediately put forth the proposition that, in an organ- 
ization of sovereign states, no one member should be asked to pay an 
excessive share, whatever its ‘apacity to pay, al d that a ceiling should 
be placed on the maximum contribution 

The immediate effect was to have the initial United States contri- 
bution fixed at 39.89 percent rather than 49.89, and a further effect 
was to lay the groundwork for the adoption of the ceiling principle 2 
years later 

Senator Vandenberg’s proposal was put forward in 1946. In 1948 
the principle was adopted by the General Assembly that no one 
member in normal times should be expected to pay more than one 
third of total assessments 

The reduction in the assessment of the United States was to come 
about through the admission of new members—which it was then 
thought would be possible—and as the relative economic condition of 
other members improved. 

Due to the Soviet veto, the accession of new members has never 
been a factor of any importance in reducing the United States per- 
centage of contribution 

The members of the Urited Nations, in leaving responsibility to the 
General Assembly for the fixing of a scale of assessments in preference 
to implanting it in the Charter, recognized that this issue of the sharing 
of costs could disrupt and harass the organization if measures were 
not taken to give all members the assurance that the assessments 
recommended for them were fair and reasonable. Consequently the 
General Assembly established as a body recommendatory to it, a Con- 
tributions Committee which would consist of 10 experts drawn from 
as many countries. A United States expert has served on this com- 
mittee from the beginning. 

From 1948 to 1953, acting on the advice of this expert Contributions 
Committee and under constant insistence from the United States that 
the 33% percent principle should be fully implemented, the United 
States percentage has been reduced from 39.89 percent to 35.12 percent. 

Mr. Merrow. Have there been defaults in contributions? 

Mr. Incram. They have been paid pretty well, sir. The only serious 
problem today in the case of the United Nations is the situation of 
China which is a verv special case. They have financial difficulties. 
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[ would like to submit for your record, sir; a statement on collections 
for each of these organizations 

Mr. Merrow. We would like to have that. 

Mr. Merrow. I think this table is very instructive. Do you have 
a table on the contributions of the member nations similar to this one? 

Mr. IneGram. That can be gotten from the individual seales of 
assessment which will show what each member is assessed for each 
organization. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that would be helpful if it is not too much 
trouble to vet it 

‘The information referred to appears 1n the appendix at pp 162- 
216.) 


Nir INGRAM. | would like to emphasize that while the Lnited 


States percentage stands at 35.12 percent toward the calendar year 
1953 budget, this is the last ear that the United States assessment 
will exceed 33 percent. This past General Assembly Passed a 


resolution stating that after calendar vear 1953 the United States 
assessment shall not exceed 33% percent 

Now, while the United States percentage has been reduced, the 
percentage of contribution of other states has increased, principally 
the Soviet states. 

In the 3 vears, 1951 through 1953, the percentage of the 5 lron 
Curtain members has increased from 10.18 percent to 16.97 percent, 
or an increase for their group of approximately 60 percent over those 
o vears. 

They fought it every step of the way and they were defeated 

When the General Assembly adopted the principle of 4, it became 
apparent that everv effort would be made to have this figure become 
uniform for the major specialized agencies, that is, UNESCO, WHO, 
FAQ, LCAO, and the International Labor Organization 

In the case of UNESCO and the World Health Organization, the 
United States percentage stood at that time at 44.03 percent and 
41.88 percent, respectively. 

The seales of these organizations were based on the scale of the 
United Nations, and the United States entered immediately upon 
a campaign to reduce its percentage to 33% percent. 

Aided by the accession of new members in these cases, the United 
States succeded in getting down to 33% percent in 1952. 

At the same time the United States has sought to hold in check 
the drive to increase its percentage to one-third immediately in the 
case of the FAO, ICAO, and ILO. 

In the case of the Food and Agriculture Organization, our per- 
centage has increased during this period from 25 percent to 30 percent; 
in the case of ICAO, from 18.66 percent to 27 percent; and in the case 
of the International Labor Organization, from 19.13 percent to 25 
percent. 

There is an increase there because of the general effect of the Gen- 
eral Assembly having established the 33% percent ceiling. While 
we were trying to bring ourselves down, the other governments said, 
‘Where you are low you have to come up.”’ 

In the case of the Inter-American Organizations [which are] shown 
in category Con the chart, we have the Pan-American Union and 
the seven specialized organizations associated with it in the Inter- 
American system. 
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Mr. Merrow. You say, “associated with it.’’ Not in the sense 
that the specialized agencies are associated with the United Nations? 

Mr. InGram. It is quite similar. 

Mr. Merrow. I guess we covered that the other day, did we not? 

Mr. Drerer. Yes. 

Mr. Incram. We have also included here the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain which is not a part of the Inter-American system 
but is grouped here for convenience. 

Mr. Merrow. I see. That is not a part of it? 

Mr. Incram. It is largely Inter-American but it is not a part of the 
system as such. 

You will note the overall percentage of assessment is 65.31 percent 
for the fiscal year 1954, as compared with 70.21 percent for 1950. 

The three principal organizations here are the Pan-American Union 
itself, the Pan-American Sanitary Organization, and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

Mr. Merrow. There was no principle adopted in reference to 
these similar to the one on the U. N. where it is a third? 

Mr. Incram. We did achieve the adoption of a principle in the 
case of two of them, sir. Three years ago our percentage to the Pan- 
American Sanitary Organization stood at over 72 percent, and at 
almost 72 percent to the Pan American U nion. 

The scales at that time were based 60 percent on the United Nations 
capacity-to-pay scale and 40 percent on population. 

If the United States contribution had been assessed according to 
its national income, however, in comparison with that of the other 
American Republics, our assessment would have been about 90 per- 
cent. 

We were dissatisfied with this 72-percent assessment, and in 1951 
we succeeded in having the Council of the Organization of American 
States accept the principle that the major contributor should not be 
asked to contribute more than 66 percent and that the reduction in 
the United States share should be achieved in three steps. Our 
percentage is therefore now at 66 percent for both of these two major 
organizations, and the remaining 34 percent is distributed among the 
other 20 members according to their position on the United Nations 
scale. 

In the case of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
the fact that the United States percentage is as high as 78 percent 
is due to the fact that only 14 countries are members. The scale 
of the Organization is based on population, with the assessment of 
any country limited to not to exceed $1 per 1,000 population. If 
all Inter-American countries were members—as we hope they will be— 
the United States share would be at about 50 percent. 

Now, turning to the second major part of the chart, the special 
programs, these programs themselves have developed as particular 
and pressing needs emerged for international programs on a large 
scale, which could not and should not be handled under the regular 
budgets of the organizations. 

The United States Government has supported these programs by 
annual contributions to the extent that it found it in its interest to 
do so. 

In 1946, when the late Senator Vandenberg confronted the General 
Assembly with the strongest arguments for setting a ceiling on the 
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contribution of any one government to the regular assessment budget, 
he made a distinction between the regular continuing expenses of in- 
ternational organizations and the special operational programs. He 
said, and I quote: 


Ul 


It [the United States delegation] has indicated its willingness to apply a differ- 
ent measure to operational expenses and specialized agencies whenever and wher- 
ever we had a special responsibility, as clearly would be the case, for example, with 
the proposed refugee budget. 

This refugee budget that Senator Vandenberg referred to was that 
of the International Refugee Organization which is the second item 
listed under part 2 of the chart. The expenses of this organization 
were divided into two parts, an administrative budget and an oper- 
ational budget. The aggregate United States percentage of contribu- 
tions to these combined budgets over the 4 years of the organization’s 
existence was 58.27 percent. 

While our IRO contributions were made pursuant to the provisions 
of the [RO constitution, they were not voluntary in the sense of the 
other programs included here, but they have been included in this 
group because they are of a special emergency nature and similar to the 
programs otherwise listed here. 

In referring to these IRO contributions which terminated with the 
$25 million contribution from fiscal year 1951 funds, it might be noted 
that the LRO was most immediately preceded by UNRRA to which 
the United States contributed a total of $2,671 million in a preceding 
period—which is not shown on this chart. 

Mr. Merrow. The contribution to UNRRA totaled $2 billion. 

Mr. Incram. Yes, and the contributions to UNRRA represented 
approximately 1 percent of the United States national income for 
each of 2 vears. 

Mr. LeCompere. That was for all nations was it not, 1 percent? 

Mr. Incram. We put in about 1 percent of our national income. 
The other countries did also, yes. That was the general principle. 

Mr. LeCompte. That was my understanding of it at the time 
when we adopted legislation embracing the principle. 

Mr. Incram. That meant our contribution was about 
of the total. 

I mentioned the UNRRA contribution to indicate that in this period 
here, there has been a very considerable scaledown. 

Now while the IRO took over from UNRRA the problem of re- 
patriation, resettlement of refugees and displaced persons, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, which is also 
shown in this second part, was established initially to continue the 
emergency feeding, clothing, and care of millions of children whose 
lives had been upset by the war and who had been ministered to by 
UNRRA. 

The program emphasis now has shifted from emergency mass 
feeding of war victims in Europe to assisting underdeveloped countries 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, in the development of maternity 
and child-welfare programs with long-range benefits. 

The act of Congress approved April 3, 1948, authorizing appropria- 
tions for United States contributions to UNICEF, authorized the 
United States to contribute 72 percent of the “total resources contrib- 
uted after May 31, 1947, by all governments including the United 


- 
‘ 


2 percent 
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States, for programs carried out under the supervision of such fund.” 
It also provided that— 


in computing the amount of resources contributed there shall not be included 
contributions by any government for the benefit of persons located within the 
territory of such contributing govern t 


The sum of $75 million was appropriated to the President for United 
States contributions to the fund under this formula. 

In 1952, by Public Law 409, of the 82d Congress, this formula was 
revised by the Congress to limit United States contributions to the 
Children’s Fund to 33% percent but including in the tctal the “local 
cost’’ contributions of governments receiving assistance, which had 
been excluded from the 72 percent limitation. 

Turning to another item, the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency was established by the General Assembly of the U. N. in 
1950 to provide machinery for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea 
as military circumstances permit 

Toward an initial program of $250 million, the United States pledged 
$162.5 million subject to congressional appropriation of funds. This 
is 65 percent of the program target 

The U. N. relief for Palestine refugees, another item here, and its 
successor organization, the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, was established to provide 
care and resettlement on an international basis for the refugees made 
homeless by the hostilities in Palestine 

The mitial program was authorized by the General Assembly in 
1949 and since that time to date, United States contributions of 
about $109.5 million have represented approximately 63 percent of 
total contributions and pledges by the contributing governments. 

The United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
another item—was established to provide technical assistance for the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries on an interna- 
tional basis. 

Through fiscal year 1952, governments have contributed or pledged 
approximately $39 million to this program, of which the United 
States contributions were approximately $23.4 million, representing 
60 percent. 

The technical cooperation program of the Organization of American 
States is, in the inter-American area, the counterpart of the United 
Nations technical assistance program. 

This program calls for contributions of about $1.4 million, of which 
the United States contributes 70 percent. 

In the case of both technical assistance programs, these dollar 
totals and percentage figures do not take into account the very sub- 
stantial contributions of governments receiving assistance, made in 
the form of local supplies and services. 

These contributions of governments receiving assistance more than 
equaled the contributions which are made into the central account. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have the figures handy? 

Mr. Incram. They are not shown here, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I think as against these heavy percentages we are 
putting in, in connection with the last statement you have made, 
that if you could show the contributions these governments have 
made as against ours, it would help make that clearer. It would 
show a little better what we are getting out of this. 

Mr. Incram. Thank you, sir. 
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I can put some general figures in. Some of these local contribu- 
tions are very difficult to assess de finitely. 

Now we have to do it in the case of the Children’s Fund program 
because we have to see to it that our contribution does not exceed 
more than 33 percent counting in those local contributions. We get 
certified statements from the Children’s Fund administration as to the 
extent to which the governments receiving assistance have committed 
themselves to contribute to these activities. sl 

Mr. Merrow. You think the extent of their contributions as 
against ours is the measurement of the self-help? 

Mr. Incram. It is, sir. 

I think these figures which I have here—which are very rough—in 
the case of the 1953 program of U. N. technical assistance, it shows 
that as against a contribution from the central account to which we 
pay 60 percent—and that total is about $21 million—the local gov- 
ernments, the governments receiving assistance, have committed 
themselves to put up approximately $38 million. 

Mr. Merrow. If we could have those figures it would be helpful. 

Mr. Incram. I will be happy to put that in, sir. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix at pp. 217- 
218 and 292-293.) 

Another item here is the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, which was established in 1951 to facilitate the move- 
ment from overpopulated countries of Europe of surplus manpower, 
which would not otherwise be able to emigrate, to overseas countries 
where they may find resettlement opportunities 

Now the chart here indicates a United States contribution of 
$10 million in 1952 

Mr. LeCompre. That means this amount is pledged but it has 
never been paid? 

Mr. Incram. I was going to say, sir, that the chart overstates the 
case here, because only $8,950,000 has been contributed. The reason 
for that is that the Committee did not move as large a number of 
people in the calendar year 1952 as had been envisaged when the 
original budget was planned. 

They had hoped to move somewhere between 90,000 and 100,000 
and they only moved 77,000. We have made it clear that our con- 
tribution would be adjusted to the number of people actually moved. 

Mr. Merrow. Does the same thing apply to these other figures? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir. These figures were developed on a pledged 
basis and that one did require adjustment. It will be adjusted 
the chart when it is put in the record, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. You have not the budgetary requests here for these 
special programs for 1954? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir. I can supply that separately for the record, 
sir. (The information referred to appears at p. 42.) I did not want 
to put it here because there is a very large element of uncertainty as 
to the amount of the contributions whic h will actu: ally be made. The 
amount for the Korean Reconstruction Agency we are asking for is 
$111 million which includes $41 million of supplies and equipment 
which is in the pipeline and which may be turned over to UNKRA 
if it is required in the fiscal year 1954 for Korea. 

We are asking for that authority, but whether it will be required 
in 1954 is uncertain, so it would distort the figures if it were put on 
the chart. 


ii 
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I] would like to note that our contribution to the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration represents 32.5 percent of 
total resources made available to the Committee of approximately 
$27.5 million, Of these resources, over $16 million are represented by 
reimbursements and services, by countries who participate in the 
program. 

The last item here, which is shown first in the group—the last one 
I will mention, is the joint support program of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization 

This is a program whereby the major users of the North Atlantic 
air route voluntarily support the maintenance and operation of certain 
air-navigation facilities in Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. 

Cost is shared on a use basis and on this basis the United States 
contribution is approximately 45 percent. 

Our use is actually a little greater than 45 percent since the country 
having the facilities receives a special charge. 

Mr. Chairman, turning to the question of the budgets of these 
organizations, | would like to note that considerable effort and nego- 
tiation is required, both prior to and during the intergovernmental 
conferences of these organizations, in order to achieve our dual objec- 
tives of keeping the United States percentage within a reasonable 
amount, and also of keeping these budgets within reasonable and 
defensible bounds. It is a matter of record that the major burden of 
this effort and negotiation has rested with the United States Govern- 
ment and its delegations to these conferences which approve these 
budgets. 

While much credit is due to the work of other likeminded govern- 
ments who have joined with us in these efforts, our dominant position 
in world affairs and the extent of our financial support to these organi- 
zations has placed the responsibility for administrative leadership in 
our hands. 

I think I can best describe the manner in which we attempt to 
discharge this responsibility by using an illustration. I would like 
to briefly outline the actual situation which confronted the Depart- 
ment and the United States delegation to the last UNESCO Con- 
ference held in Paris, and to develop the steps which were taken to 
meet this situation and the results we achieved. 

Although this conference was held between November 12 and 
December 11, 1952, I would have to go back to the spring and summer 
months of that year for a beginning point. 

Following the preparation of a proposed budget by the Director 
General of UNESCO, for the calendar years 1953 and 1954, since the 
Organization is on a biennial basis, and following a review of these 
estimates by the Organization’s Executive Board, it was announced 
to member states that assessments of approximately $10 million 
and $10,800,000 would be requested for 1953 and 1954 respectively. 

These figures compared with an assessment budget of approximately 
$8,700,000 for 1952. 

This represented an increase which we felt was certainly not 
warranted. Discussions were immediately held in Washington with 
the representatives from the embassies of other governments. We 
placed before them the reasons why the United States believed these 
increases to be undesirable and unnecessary. 

We urged these people to advise their respective foreign offices 
concerning our views and to use their influence with other member 
states to persuade them accordingly. 
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The Department also, during the summer, sent cables to our major 
diplomatic posts throughout the world instructing our representatives 
to advise the governments to which they were accredited of the United 
States views on the UNESCO budget for 1953 and to request support 
for the United States position. 

As we got in reports from our diplomatic posts—the results of these 
contacts—we continued to hold strategy meetings with representatives 
of other governments here in Washington. 

As a result of these diplomatic preparations we had a pretty com- 
prehensive estimate of the situation by the time the conference opened. 

The first official intergovernmental consideration of the budget 
actually took place before the conference began. The budget com- 
mittee of the organization met on November 3, which was a week in 
advance of the opening of the conference, to examine the budget 
estimates and to prepare a report for the conference on its findings. 

This committee was composed of representatives of 15 rovernments, 
including the United States, and this committee had been created at 
the instigation of the United States over the opposition of certain other 
governments 

The deliberations of this budget committee and the notable attempts 
of the United States, Australia, Canada, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom to find savings were beset by many difficulties. Some 
members coming from governments where parliamentary systems of 
government prevail, felt that any recommended savings would 
reflect upon the total validity of the Director General’s budget 
estimates. 

Other members were reluctant to see their pet projects endangered 
by economy moves Despite these difficulties, the report of the 
committee contained recommendations which would have produced 
savings of from half a million to three-quarters of a million annually 
on a straight economy basis, without any reference to the desirability 
of the particular programs to be undertaken. 

During the course of the conference itself, the question of a budget 
ceiling was first debated on November 21. 

This debate had been preceded by effective action on the part of the 
United Kingdom and the United States delegations working together 
to reach all other delegations and to atte mpt to persuade them of the 
desirability of keeping the budget at approximately the same level 
as 1952 

The United Kingdom delegation like the United States delegation 
was under rigid instructions to do everything possible to avoid an 
increase in their contributions to UNESCO in the next year 

A continuous tally of the results of these conferences indicated there 
was a large measure of support for a stabilized budget and that, for 
the first time, many delegations of other governments actually had 
instructions to this effect from their governments 

It had been agreed that the United Kingdom would propose a 
maximum assessment budget for these 2 years of $17.4 million which 
would represent a 2-vear extension of the 1952 budget. 

The United States agreed to support the position of the United 
Kingdom since we had the same objectives. 

During the course of the debate the lines were clearly drawn. The 
United Kingdom and the United States came under heavy attack 
from other governments. Some very violent speeches were made 
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which went so far as to accuse the United States of attempting to 
“put an end’’ to the organization. 

When the time for voting came, a great deal of bitterness had 
developed. This proposal of the United Kingdom for $17.4 million 
for 2 years was rejected by a vote of 19 to 32, with 3 abstentions. 

In the negotiations which followed this decision, the United States 
indicated it would support at a maximum a figure of $18 million. 

This was possible as an approximate continuation of the 1952 level, 
taking into account certain defensible increased costs. India and 
Switzerland at that time were urging a total of about $20,400,000, and 
France was supporting a figure of $19 million. 

In the subsequent voting on the $18 million total for the 2 years, we 
won. The vote was 29 to 21, with 4 abstentions. 

This was the closest budget vote which the Organization had ever 
experienced. As a consequence of this decision, the Director General, 
Mr. Torres Bodet resigned in protest of what he called a vote of no 
confidence. One of the members of the Executive Board also resigned 
in sympathy. The French delegation tried desperately to stave off 
the Director General’s resignation by proposing that the budget deci- 
sion be reopened. That effort and those of other delegations to this 
same end continued unsuccessfully during the remainder of the con- 
ference. The United States remained adamant against any such move 
and used its influence to defeat it. 

While there are many more aspects and factors that might be 
described with respect to the foregoing illustration, I hope this brief 
review has served to illustrate the fact that hard work, constant atten- 
tion and determination all are involved in our efforts to keep the budg- 
ets of these international organizations in line. 

It is not enough and it has never been accepted by the Department 
as enough to simply go to these conferences and cast a vote. We will 
continue to make every effort to use United States influence to bring 
about budget decisions which we think are consistent with the well- 
being of the organizations and which are reasonable in terms of the 
financial obligations which are thereby created for the United States. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. It has been very interesting. I think of no ques- 
tions at the moment. 

Mr. Burreson. | have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. You presented a list here of international organiza- 
tions and international conferences and meetings. It seems to be a 
large list. 

It seems there are many of them during this coming year. 

Mr. [Incram. That includes not only the meetings of these organiza- 
tions but also international meetings not under international organiza- 
tion sponsorship. 

United States participation in those meetings is managed by the 
State Department, but it is done for the entire United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Merrow. I think you have made a splendid statement and it 
certainly covers the financial structure of these organizations very 
well. 

As we have gone along there has been some material suggested that 
you will give to us. 

Have vou anything else that you want to present? 
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Mr. Incram. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to note that while I 
have talked about the contribution that our delegations make in 
protecting the United States interests in these organizations, as they 
attend the annual or biennial meetings and safeguard the United 
States interests, | would like to add also that we have in the case of 
the major organizations, United States representatives continually 
on the spot. 

These representatives and their staffs are called United States 
missions to the various international organizations. 

We have, as you know, Ambassador Lodge and his staff in New 
York, Ambassador Lodge heading up the United States mission to 
the United Nations and being the United States representative to the 
United Nations. 

In Montreal we have a small mission to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization headed by Admiral Smith. In that organi- 
zation in particular you have constant meetings such as that of the 
air navigation committee—technical meetings for the development 
of standards which they hope will be found acceptable by all govern- 
ments 

In Geneva we have a small staff for the purpose of United States 
representation to the organizations with headquarters in Geneva 
The principal organizations there are the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the World Health Organization. We also have the World 
Meteorological Organization and the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union and we have a regional office of the United Nations, itself, 
of considerable size. 

Mr. Merrow. That is in Geneva? 

Mr. INGram. Yes. 

In Paris we have a very small staff, a United States representative 
to UNESCO, with one assistant and secretarial help. 

In Rome we have at the present tune a man to assist the agricul- 
tural attaché. That is the United States representative to the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Those are the principal missions that 
are maintained. 

In the case of Washington, here, we budget for Ambassador Dreier 
as a mission to the Organization of American States, even though 
his office is in the State Department 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have a list of the personnel and the number 
that you can supply the committee? I do not believe we have had 
that. 

Mr. INcram. I will be very happy to supply that. 

I would also like to supply to the committee a separate chart on 
the special programs. 

(The two documents referred to follow: 


i United States missions to international organizations {utho zed positior yr 
Sise i year 1958 

N\ her 

sitions 

U.S. Mission to the United Nations ‘ ; ck ‘ 155 
U.S. Mission to International Organizations, resident In Geneva 21 
Office of United States Counselor on UNESCO Affairs, Paris j 
United States representative to ICAO, Montreal 8 
United States representative to Inter-American Juridical Committee 2 
United States representative to the Council of OAS } 
Office of United States representative for FAO affairs 3 


Total ies - 197 
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Mr. Incram. This chart is a contributions chart. This shows the 
amounts that we are requesting now for authorization and appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1954 for these special programs. 

| would also like to submit for the record, sir, a statement on each 
of the international organizations, giving its location, when it was 
organized, the date of participation, the statutory authority, the 
United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds, and a state- 
ment of the purpose of the organization 

The information referred to uppears in the appendix at pp. 

Mr. Merrow. That covers the structure, the personnel, and the 
financial aspects of these pretty well; does it not? 

Mr. Incram. I think it does 

Mr. Merrow. We have not had anything on the list of functions, 
yet. There is a whole field there; is there not? 
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Mr. Incram. I think the statement of purposes there on each 
organization will cover the functions. 

Mr. Merrow. Do vou have anything, Mr. Dreier? 

Mr. Dreter. I think not, Mr. Chairman. 

The information on the Inter-American Organizations is included 
in that which Mr. Ingram just handed you. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there any thought or study being given to 
consolidating these organizations in various fields? 

There seems to be a very large number 

Mr. Incram. Mr. Chairman, I would like the opportunity to 
submit for the record a statement as to what we have done in the 
way of consolidation. 

There has been some that is not reflected in this chart, here. 

Mr. Merrow. I would like to have that. 

(The information requested is as follows: 


LIQUIDATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It has been the policy of the Department of State to support the creation 
of new intergovernmental organizations only when the functions are found to 
be necessar\ al 1 if Irabdle in the Interests of the | nite | States ‘I rie Depart 
ment has opposed United States entry into existing organizations where su 
participation was not considered to be required to further the interest 
United States. There are a number of international organizatior ly 
other governments in which the ited States does not participate Phe 


include: 





The International Institute for the Unifi ‘ation of Private Law Head 
quarters, Ror 
The International Bureau of Education. Headquarters, Geneva 
The International Bureau for Technical Training Headquarters, Paris 
The International ¢ 101 f Agricultural Industri Headquar 
Paris 
| Internati al Council for | xploration of the Sea Head art 
{ ‘ { 
| | rna al | yn for e Protectio f R f Authors a 
Literal ul Arti \W H q I | 
I Permane Committee of International ¢ on \ N 
1 Pharmac Headquarter Li 
| Internat al Off of tl Headquarter Pat 
Che li rnational Institute f Ketri ration leadquarter Par 
The Permanent International Bureau of Analytical Chemistry of Hun 
and Animal Foods. Headquarters, Pari 
The International Wine Offic Headquarters, Paris 
The International Relief Union. Headquarters, Geneva 
The International Exhibition Bureau Headquarters, Paris 
The Department of State has held to the position that the international organ- 
izations, now established, should not be continued beyond the time when they 
perform a necessar and useful service to the member gover! ents similariy, 
it has held that, with respect to the older international organizatior 
tions should be consolidated into the organizations of t | iN ind 
Inter-American systems whenever possible In certain cases, United States par- 
ticipation has been \ ithdrawn, even though the organizations conti 1 Inter 
national organizations to whi t United States formerivy made a direct 


tribution, and which have been terminated or merged in recent years 
the United States has ceased to participate in, are as follow 
nter-American Coffee Board 

nter-American Committee for Political Defe 

nter-American Trade-Mark Burea 

ntergovernmental Technical Committee of Aerial Legal I 


i 

entral Bureau of the Map of the World on the Millionth Sea 
nternational Office of Public Healt 

lropea Central Inland Tra Orga i 

ironean Coal Orga uti 
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Inter-American Statistical Institute 


International Criminal Police Commissior 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commissior 
Internat al Statistical Bureau 

Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 

International Authority for the Ruhr 

International Meteorological Organization 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
International Refugee Organization 


Mr. Incram. We are constantly alert to opportunities to consoli- 
date. We look for them. We have made efforts in many cases but 
simply did not receive the support of other governments and we 
thought the benefits were sufficient to continue our participation on 
the present basis. 

I would like to put that in the record, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. We would be very glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Hays, Mr. Ingram has just given in detail an interesting state- 
ment on the financial structure of these various organizations and our 
percentage of participation and so on. 

He has also supplied for the record a detailed statement on each 
of the organizations, its inception and history. 

He is going to supply for the record also a statement of the con- 
tributions made by the other nations. When you came in I was 
asking about what thought had been given to consolidation and he 
said he would like to supply a statement along that line. 

Now, if you have a question of any kind, why do you not ask it, 
Mr. Hays? 

Mr. Hays. Well this is extremely helpful. We will have a record 
of this, of course. I will study the record. 

I noted Mr. Lodge said the other day that our contribution was 
about 16 cents per individual citizen of America. 

Is that about right? 

Mr. INGRAM. I think that is about right, sir. 

Mr. Hays. That is for the U. N. and it does not include these 
auxiliary bodies? 

Mr. Incram. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. That is a good way for us to be able to put it. 

Mr. Incram. I think it is very helpful. 

Mr. Hays. How will the total run, if the figure for U. N. proper 
is 16 cents? Do you know what the total overall for international 
organizations will run? 

Mr. Incram. I would like to figure that out and put it in the record. 

The information requested is as follows :) 
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Mr. Merrow. In reference to this chart he pointed out that these 
are various operational agencies down here and that our contribution 
to the operational agencies runs around $83 million as against $29 
million for these other agencies up here. 

There are various operational agencies in connection with the 
others. 

Unless you can think of anything else we need in the record for the 
general background report on international organizations, that is 
about all for today. 

Mr. Inaram. I cannot think of anything for the moment 

Mr. Merrow. We thank you very much 

Mr. Dreier. We are very glad to have had the opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Mr. Merrow. Perhaps we will be calling upon you later 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman 

(The chart referred to by Mr. Ingram throughout his testimor 
appears in the appendix at p. 151. 


ly 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForerGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Wash ington, dD. 0, 

The subcommittee convened pursuant to notice at 10:40 a. m., 
in room G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will come to order. 

We are happy to have with us this morning, Dr. Laves, who is 
Chairman of the National Commission for UNESCO. 

Dr. Laves is going to leave at the end of this week and will not be 
back until sometime in August. He kindly consented to come before 
the committee before he left. 

This is the first of the hearings that we hope to have on UNESCO, 
Dr. Laves, and we are very pleased that you are with us this morning. 

We would like to have you proceed in your own way, giving us a 
statement in reference to UNESCO National Commission. You 
may proceed in any way you wish and, after that, the committee would 
like to ask questions. 


STATEMENT OF H. C. LAVES, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO, AND VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Laves. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate very much the honor you have conferred on me, inviting 
me to appear here and to make a statement on behalf of United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

I particularly appreciate your dislocating your schedule to make 
it possible for me to do this, before I start off on a combined trip to 
the UNESCO Conference in Paris and then a United Nations mission 
which will take me out to Bangkok and Manila. 

If in the course of your subsequent deliberations, you find there are 
some things I have left out I would appreciate it very much if you 
might give me the opportunity, when I return, if your work has not 
been finished, to supplement anything you think is lacking. 

Mr. Merrow. We would be very happy to do that. As I said, 
this is the first meeting on this matter. If there are others whom you 
know who would like to come before the committee, we would be 
very happy to have them do so, too. 
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Mr. Laves. Thank you for that and I will, as Chairman of the 
National Commission, check over our list of members and see whether 
or not some might be available. 

As you know, the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
is @ very representative body of Americans. 

The United States Commission is a very distinguished group of 
citizens if you exclude the Chairman. As a matter of fact, the Chair- 
man has upon occasion been a distinguished citizen, also. 

Our first Chairman was Milton Eisenhower. The second one was 
George Stoddard, now president of the University of Illinois, and the 
third one is the Librarian of Congress, Luther Evans, who sits across 
here from me. I have great difficulty in filling the shoes that these 
three gentlemen left behind. I am doing my best to act as Chairman 
of the Commission. 

The National Commission’ is an organization that was created by 
act of Congress. That, I would like particularly to emphasize, here. 
When the United States joined UNESCO as one of the United Nations 
specialized agencies, the Congress decided that there should be estab- 
lished in furtherance of the constitution of UNESCO, itself, a United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

I will be very glad to leave with the committee a brief statement 
in reference to the constitution of UNESCO. It is article 7 of the 
constitution which provides that in all member states there shall be 
established national commissions or cooperating bodies representative 
of citizen groups and citizen representatives of groups interested in 
education, science, and culture and international a ration in these 
fields, and that the purpose of these commissions, or voluntary cooper- 
ating bodies, shall be to advise the governme eh on their policy i in 
regard to UNESCO, or in relation to UNESCO, and more particu- 
larly to assist the pe ies of the various member states to participate 
in the work of the Organization. 

This is under article 7 of the constitution of UNESCO. I will not 
burden you with reading the full text, here, but the Congress of the 
United States, in Public Law 565, passed by the 79th Congress at the 
second session, decided that there should be such a National Com- 
mission for UNESCO in the United States, also. 

You, Congressman Merrow, had a great deal to do, as you will no 
doubt recall, with making it possible for the United States to cooperate 
officially with UNESCO. You were one of the warm spokesmen for 
this form of cooperation and sponsored some of the legislation at 
that time 

I would call your attention here to the joint resolution which led 
to American membership in UNESCO, which became Public Law 565, 
and which sets forth the purpose of the National Commission and its 
composition. Suffice it to say here that the Commission is represent- 
ative of voluntary organizations of various kinds in this country. 
I have here a complete list of them. If the committee wishes, I can 
make that list available to you, 

Mr. Merrow. We would like to have that for the record, Dr. 
Laves 

Mr. Laves. I will see that that is made available. 

The document referred to is as follows :) 
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List 0} NATIONAL VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS CURRENTLY OR FORMERLY 


NOMINATING REPRESENTATIVES FOR APPOINTMENT TO THE UNITED 
NATIONAL CoMMISSION FoR UNESCO 


1. Adult Educati n Association of the U. S. A! 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
American Association for the Advancement of Scien: 
4. American Association for the United Nations 
5. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education ? 
6. American Association of Museums 
7. American Association of S« hool Administrators 
*8. American Association of University Professors 
9. American Association of University Women 
*10. American Book Publishers Council 
11. American Chemical Society 
*12. American Committee for International Municipal Cooperatior 
‘ 13. American Council of Learned Societies 
14. American Council on Edueation 
*15. American Dental Association 
16. American Farm Bureau Federation 


to 


we 


*17. American Federation of Arts 

- 18. American Federation of Labor 
19. American Federation of Teachers 
20. American Institute of Architects 
2 American Institute of Physics 
22. American Jewish Committee 
*23. American Junior Red Cross 
2 American Library Association 
25. American National Theater and Academy 
26. American Newspaper Guild 
*27. American Philosophical Society 
28. American Political Science Association 
29. American Society of Newspaper Editors 
*30. American Society for Engineering Education 
*31. American Teachers Association 
32. Artists Equity Association 
*33. Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc 
34. Association of American Colleges 
35. Association of American law Schools 
36. Association of American Medical Colleges 
37. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
*38. Association for Education by Radio—Televiston ‘ 
39. Association of International Relations Clubs 
40. Authors League of America 
41. B’nai B’rith 
42. Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
43. Committee for Economic Development 

. 44. Congress of Industrial Organizations 


45. Cooperative League of the United States 
46. Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA mh 
*47. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union_ofgAmerica 
48. Fducational Film Library Association 
. 49. Engineers Joint Council 
50. General Department of United Church Women ® 
51. General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
ia. League of Women Voters of the U1 ited States 
53. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc.° 
*54. Modern Languaye Association of America 
55. Motion Picture Association of America 
*56. National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


57. National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters ? 





*Organization is not currently nominating a representative to the National Commission 


t 


1 Includes American Association for Adult Education, which formerly nominated a representat 
2 Formerly American Association of Teachers Colleges. _ 

3 Formerly American Committee for the International Union of Local Authorities 

‘ Formerly Association for Education by Radio 

§ Formerly The United Council of Church Women 

* Formerly National Association of Magazine Publishers 

? Formerly National Association of Broadcasters 


STATI 


ve 
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*58. National Association of Stud Ci s 

9. Nat al Cat -ducational Ass ition 

60. Nat ul Cat c Welfare Cc re 
*651. National Ce » for Mental Hygiene, Inc 

62. Na al Cx re! of Christians and Jews, In¢ 

63. Na al Ux es Pa and ‘leachers 

64. National ¢ f the ¢ rc} f Christ the U.S. A.8 
*65. National C for Social Studies 

HH Na il | ria \s 1 

67. Na ul | \ the | ted States 

68. Na il } ra Bus ss and Professional Women’s Clubs, It 
FOU Nat il (ara 

70. Nat I te \rts and | ers 

71. Nat Ml CU 

72. Na il | \ i 

7 Nat ul Acad fS Na il Resear ( | 
74. Nat il S al W \ bly Education-Recrea Conference and 

\ Te oh 

7 Na al Social Welfare Asse 

76. Nat al I ersitv ] sion Associatior 

77. Negro Ne paper P s \ssociat 

78. Social 8 e Research ¢ 

*79. Societ f Independent Motion P l Producers 

en : for the Psvc} logical Studv of Social Issues 

S81. Svnagogue Council of America 

82. United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 

83. United States National Student Association 


Mr. Laves. This is a list of organizations in not only science and 
culture, but it includes the large voluntary bodies like the American 
Farm Women’s Federation, the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation, the CIO, the AFL, the League of Women Voters, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, and groups of this kind which really represent the 
broad, average background of American public opinion. 

In addition to these representatives of organizations there are 
some 40 individuals who were selected either because they are repre- 
sentative of local government interests or because they are citizens 
at large with broad interests in the field of education, science and 
culture. 

The designations for membership on the National Commission 
are made by the Secretary of State. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important to bear in mind 
that UNESCO is a part of the total United Nations system. 

I have been very much concerned myself over some of what I 
would call the undue enthusiasts of UNESCO who occasionally 
have gone so far as to suggest that UNESCO is the most important 
part of United Nations, or, as somebody has said recently, even 
if United Nations fails, at least UNESCO will go on. 

In my humble judgment, that is nonsense. In my judgment, 
the whole United Nations system must be looked at as a unit. 

The central, parent organization, the United Nations, with its 
headquarters in New York, is concerned with the political issues, set- 
ting a broad framework of legal and political cooperation; and sur- 
rounding it are the specialized agencies concerned with the more 
technical questions—such questions as in our Government are handled 
by special agencies, special departments. 

You have the Food and Agriculture Organization, which is working 
in the field comparable to that of the Department of Agriculture; the 

. urrently nominating a representative to the National Commission. 


he Federal ( e Churches of Christ in America 


( 
r yi inch ¢ 
* Formerly Youth Division of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 
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International Labor Organization, working in the field with which the 
Department of Labor is concerned; the International Bank and the 
Monetary Fund, concerned with the kind of problems that our finance 
departments and particularly the United States Treasury is concerned 
with; the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation; UNESCO, concerned with ¢ ooperation in the field of education, 
science, and culture, particularly with the promotion of the development 
of education, of scientific and cultural resources of mankind. 

The World Health Organization is concerned with world epidemi- 
ological services, to put an end to epidemics, and to marshal the forces 
of mankind to combat the spread of disease 

All of these taken together are the United Nations system. ] 
repeat that UNESCO is only one part, but I would say a very essen- 
tial part. I would say the same of the World Health Organization, 
and the ILO, and the Food and Agricultural Organization. The 
only reason I speak of UNESCO is that I represent the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

Now the United States National Commission for UNESCO, itself, 
is concerned with promoting understanding of the entire United 
Nations system within the United States. It is not concerned with 
promoting UNESCO as UNESCO. It again sees UNESCO as a 
part of a total system. What it is trying to achieve among the 
American people is a broader understanding of the areas or the 
problems which face our country which have now gotten to be of 
such a magnitude and of such a world character that it becomes 
necessary for nations to cooperate in finding solutions. 

Now that is the essence of international cooperation in any field. 

As I will point out in a moment, UNESCO has a particular ares 
in which it carries on its work. 

Let me leave the question of UNESCO as a part of United Nations 
system for a moment. I would like to return to it if the committee 
wishes. I would merely want to underline once more that we should 
not get a distorted view concerning any one of the specialized agen- 
cies or the United Nations agencies. They are all part of a total 
scheme. It is merely historical chance that these specialized agencies 
were not indeed under the same roof, under the same umbrella, and 
made into one big organization. 

As those of you know, who were concerned with negotiations on 
this subject for the San Francisco Conference in 1945, serious con- 
sideration was given to the establishment of a single world organi- 
zation like the United Nations which would have separate depart- 
ments of agriculture, of finance, of education, of health, and so on. 
It was decided however, that this was a better approach and so 
these specialized agencies were set up. 

May I just mention one other thing, Mr. Chairman: When I say 
these are specialized agencies, | mean that each of them has its 
own charter and has its own membership. This sometimes has not 
been fully appreciated by some parts of American public opinion. 
UNESCO has its own charter. The World Health Organization and 
Food and Agriculture Organization each has its own charter and its 
own members. As a result you will find, in UNESCO, for example, 
Switzerland, today. But Switzerland is not a member of United 
Nations. Germany is in UNESCO and is not in the United Nations. 
The case is the same with certain of the other agencies. There is a 
certain flexibility. The conditions of membership are different. 
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But, as we know, the real reason for this very marked difference 
is the fact that in the United Nations admission is dependent upon 
a vote of the Security Council and in the Security Council you have 
a veto system which has made it possible for Soviet Russia to exclude 
a large number of countries whom we would like to see in the United 
Nations. 

Now, in the case of UNESC( ), the Soviets do not belong. Every- 
thing UNESCO stands for is anti-Communist, is anti-Facist. It is 


implicitly prodemocratic. It is antiauthoritarian. It is for that 
reason that the Soviets, from the start, have feared UNESCO Chev 
have not dared come into the organization, ai all As you Know, 1n 


the last 6 months they have withdrawn 3 of their satellite states who 
have been getting too much exposed to the exchange of ideas that 
takes place under UNESCO’s auspices 

The Soviets, last November, at the UNESCO Conference, insisted 
or made il necessary for the delegations of Poland, of ( 'zechoslovakia, 
and Hungary, who had not arrived, to submit the resignations of 
their countries, with a vitriolic attack upon the United States which 
1 would like to discuss 

In order to get the feelings of the organization, let me take you back, 
if you will go with me, to the conference last November in 1952, the 
seventh session of the General Conference which I had the honor of 
attending on the American delegation, as did Dr. Luther Evans and 
a number of other individuals 

This was a conference called to do the annual business of UNESCO. 
From here on, it will be biennial. They wil! meet only every 2 years. 
This is the last of the annual meetings. 

This conference met to do the annual business and actually it was 
a very pleasant conference as it started in. It was pleasant in that 
while there were differences of views among the delegates who were 
there as to what the organization should do, basically there was 
agreement that the organization should be strengthened, that the 
organization should be encouraged in its work and there was universal 
belief that the organization was essential to the achievement of peace 
in this world. 

That is the way the conference started. The first week or so was 
very nice. We haggled over a $9 million budget the way you would 
expect people to haggle over a $90 million budget, but $9 million was 
all that was proposed and the question was, how you were going to 
divide $9 million. Well, perhaps because it was only a $9 million 
budget for the entire world for international cooperation in this whole 
field of education, science, and culture, maybe for that reason, we 
had to argue more about each point because whether you got $20,000 
or none for a specific item might determine the difference between 
the program being carried on or actually failing. 

You know, $9 million for a world organization in the whole field of 
education, science, and culture is not very much. 

I recently saw some educational budgets listed somewhere in an 
official publication. I understand that the city of Minneapolis alone 
has an educational budget that well exceeds $10 million. I believe 
the figure is $12 million. That is for one city. 

Now, this conference was going along very nicely until a bombshell 
dropped on it in the form of the resignation of Poland. It was followed 
by the resignation also of Czechoslovakia and Hungary. What is 
significant was that the conference stood unanimous in its attitude 
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toward these resignations and particularly toward the allegation that 
[ NES O had fallen inde American domins tion 


Let me just quote a few portions here from this language—and I] 
quote this, Mr. Chairman, only because I believe it gives vou a measur 
of the i nportance of UNESCO as an instrumentalit of cooperation 
in the free world ’ 


I quote from the letter of the Polish Government 

The first period of UNESCO’s tivity } already revealed a flagra 
tradiction bet veen its constitution 5s { its action i practice It is tur t | 
into an obedient instrument of the cold war launched b American imperialism 
against Poland and all peace-loving ¢ intries of the w | 

The Polish delegation endeavored to prevent UNESCO from } { { 
ts ruler, the | d State f A a 3 f A r ria 
stic propaganda for rpose of dest | ! s 
1ra v e very sovere f 

The Polish del is def led lture of peoples of tl \ 1. threat- 
ened as that culture has bee by f] f t \ rican fi 1 
asts, publications, and other materials w the ngsterism, their worship of 
force and glorificati f war 

Placing itself at the service of the American warmongers, UNESCO has raised 
I protest against the ameful A lo-America ression ji Korea of w } 
both the populati id the ! ents of an ag ld Iture have bee a 
victims. UNESCO has supported this aggression by offering to cooperate with 
the invaders and by ioriiying this war waged agal the peace-l ving Korean 


people 

This went on for another page 

This gives you some feeling of the degree of conviction on the part 
of the Soviet Union, on the part of all the Communist countries, of 
the power of this international organization. 

This was the Polish letter of resignation from which I read 

If you would permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave with 
the committee, the text of the Polish, the Czechoslovakian, and the 
Hungarian resignations. 

Mr. Merrow. Very well. 

(The documents referred to follow: 


RESIGNATION OF POLISH GOVERNMENT ‘rom UNESCO 


To the Director GENERAL OF UNESCO 

S1r: I have the honor, under instructions from my Government, to communicate 
to you the following 

The Polish Government gave its complete support to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization set up in 1945 and has taken 
an active part inits work. The Polish Government was persuaded that UNESCO 
would carry out its work in accordance with the Organization’s constitution, that 
is, that it would serve the cause of peace by strengthening international coopera- 
tion in the field of culture, education, and science. These constitutional principles 
of UNESCO were in line with the principles of the United Nations charter and 
with the principles of the Polish Government's policy of peace. 

However, the first period of UNESCO’s activity has already revealed a 
flagrant contradiction between its constitution and its action in practice 

Not only has UNESCO taken no steps to bring about genuine peaceful co- 
operation and cultural exchanges between countries, not only has this Organization 
done practically nothing to rebuild the cultural heritage of countries which suffered 
under the barbarian occupation of Hitlerite Germany, but it 1 I 
an obedient instrument of the ‘cold war’ launched by American imperialism 
against Poland and all peace-loving countries of the world 

UNESCO has done nothing to prevent the reemergence of Hitlerism in Western 
Germany under the willing protection of the American, English, and French 


is turning itself into 








occupying forces. On the contrary, the Organization has lent 1ts support to the 
heirs of barbarian fascism, and has, in addition, taken action contrary to the 
resolutions adopted at its session in Mexico City. Indeed, UNESCO's coopera- 
tion with the authorities of the tripartite zone and later with the so-called Bonn 


Government, constitutes, in actual fact, direct assistance to maintain e divis 
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of Germany and to convert Western Germany into an instrument of American 
imperialism and a threat to peace and culture. 

The Polish delegation endeavored to prevent UNESCO from being turned by 
its rulers, the United States of America, into an instrument of American im- 
perialistic propaganda for the purpose of destroying national cultures and thus 
jeopardizing the very sovereignty of peoples. 

On several occasions, the Polish delegation, while at this period it took an 
active share in UNESCO's work, issued warnings and made constructive proposals 
to induce the Organization to revert to the fulfillment of the task for which it had 
been set up. 

The Polish delegation has defended the culture of the peoples of the world, 
threatened as that culture has been by the flood of worthless American films, 
broadcasts, publications, and other materials with their gangsterism, worship of 
force, and glorification of war. 

In particular, the Polish delegation proposed that UNESCO should rejoin 
the great movement for peace which is enlisting all forces in the struggle to combat 
the danger of a new war and to defend international security, menaced as it is 
by the North Atlantic aggressive bloc organized by the USA. However, instead 
of rallying in support of peace, UNESCO has joined the camp that preaches hatred 
and war between peoples. Placing itself at the service of the American war- 
mongers, UNESCO has raised no protest against the shameful Anglo-American 
aggression in Korea of which both the population and the monuments of an age-old 
culture have been the victims. 

UNESCO has supported this aggression by offering to cooperate with the 
invaders and by glorifying this war, waged against the peace-loving Korean 
people 

The process of UNESCO’s self-abasement to the role of a minor tool of ag- 
gression, war and barbarism has steadily gathered speed. Opposing Germany, 
Korea, Viet Nam, Japan, and other nations in their struggle for unification and 
independence, UNESCO has given full support to the oppressors of those nations, 
admitting to its ranks representatives of the puppet governments of Adenauer, 
Bao Dai, Svngman Rhee, ete. The culminating point of such action was reached 
with the admission to UNESCO of the government of General Franco. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that this step was taken at the request of the 
American Government, which has become the protector of fascism and reaction 
throughout the world, and which is more and more openly preparing a third world 
war 

The admission to UNESCO of that Government—the heir of Hitlerism—which 
has made of its country a bastion of fascism and has delivered it over to the Ameri- 
can militarists to be used as a military base against democracy, proves that the 
transformation of UNESCO into a tool of American aggression is now complete, 
and that UNESCO has cynically cast off the last fig leaf of its disguise as an 
institution for the furtherance of democracy, peace, and culture 

The wave of indignant protest raised throughout the world by this cynical 
and criminal action on the part of UNESCO proves that mankind has not for- 
gotten that General Franco’s regime in Spain is a revival of the most sinister 
forces of the middle ages, and that it is the fruit, the ally, and the perpetuator 
of the fascist barbarism to combat which the United Nations shed their blood 
during the last war, and which they swore to wipe from the face of the earth. 

The Polish Government joined UNESCO in all sincerity, believing that 
that Organization would practice the principles laid down in its constitution. 
After fruitless efforts to prevent the violation of UNESCO’s constitution and the 
Organization’s conversion into a tool of the United States policy of aggression, 
the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland suspended its work within 
UNESCO, not wishing to lend its authority or approval to a policy that did not 
serve the cause of peace and international cooperation. After UNESCO’s 
last shameful action, however, the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland 
feels obligated to break off all relations with the Organization, since the latter 
has become a refuge for all that is the negation of culture and science, a refuge 
of fascist barbarism. 

It is because the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland is inspired 
by an inflexible will to defend and convert into practice the principles of a policy 
of peace, a comprehensive policy of international cooperation which includes the 
fields of culture, education, and science, that it announces its decision to withdraw 
from UNESCO. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant. 


(Signed) P. OGropzinsk1, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Polish Chargé d’ Affaires Ad Interim. 
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RESIGNATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN GOVERNMENT FROM UNESCO 


zs JANUARY 29, 1953 
Mr. Joun W. TayYtor 


Acting Director Gene ral of UNES( 0, 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16¢ 

Srr: On the instructions of my government, I have the 
to you the following: 

The Government of Czechoslovakia has reached the conclusion that UN ESCO, 
which was founded as a specialized agency of the United Nations for education, 
science, and culture, is not performing its mission or abiding by the principles 
laid down in its constitution Accordingly, Czechoslovakia no longer feels 
bound by the agreement of November 26, 1945, which was ratified on November 
14, 1946, and no longer considers itself a member of UNESCO. 

The essential purpose of UNESCO was to work for the ideal of international 
peace among all peoples of the world, and for their common prosperity, through 
education, science, and culture. Czechoslovakia has always been a firm up- 
holder of these principles and has not spared itself in support of UNESCO’s 
activity in this direction. 

In recent years, however, UNESCO has acted in direct conflict with its con- 
stitution. Instead of effectively furthering cooperation between the peoples 
through education, science, and culture, the Organization is wrongly placing 
these media at the service of a policy of discrimination pursued by certain coun- 
tries, and of the elevation of the idea of aggression and force. This is evidenced 
by UNESCO’s attitude in regard to the solution of fundamental problems 

In 1950, at the fifth session of its General Conference, UNESCO rejected the 
Czechoslovak delegation’s proposal for collaboration with the World Movement 
of the Partisans of Peace. 

In 1951, at the sixth session of its General Conference, UNESCO admitted to 
membership not only Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos but Japan and Western 
Germany. 

In so doing, it lent support to the colonial regimes which are completely alien 
and hostile to the peoples, and placed obstacles in the way of the colonial popu- 
lations’ developme nt in the fields of e lucation al d cult ire 

UNESCO paved the way for a separate treaty with a Japan converted into 
a main base for United States aggression in the Far East 

By the admission of Western Germany, it has aggravated the present division 
of that territory and helped to draw it more completely into the system of 
aggressive military pacts 

On the other hand, UNESCO once again refused to admit the representatives 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, though they alone are properly entitled to 
represent the Chinese people 

At the seventh session of the General Conference, UNESCO agreed to admit 
Fascist Spain, thus acting contrary to the Organization’s original aims and 
making the last and most serious concession to the interests of the United States 
of America and the aggressive Atlantic Pact. The admission of Fascist Spain 
stands as irrefutable proof that UNESCO is today the willing instrument of 
imperialistic governments such as the United States Government and that, instead 
of fulfilling its peaceful purpose, it has, by supporting the m, become entirelv 
subservient to aggressive imperialistic interests. By admitting Spain to 
membership, UNESCO has clearly demonstrated its readiness t« 
Organization’s very headquarters, an opportunity for the spread of Fascist ideas, 
whereas it had previously refused to support the idea of a peace campaig! 

In these circumstances, maintenance of Czechoslovakia’s membership in 
UNESCO would be contrary to the basie prit ciples ul derlying the poliey of the 
Czechoslovak Government, which endeavors by every means to preserve and 
consolidate peace and to promote s cial and cultural progress throughout the 
the world. 

For the above-mentioned reasons, Czechoslovakis ean no longer remain & 
member of UNESCO 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


honor to communicate 


provide, a 1e 
¢ 


Gustav Soucek, the Ambassador 
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RESIGNATION OF HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT FROM UNESCO, DECEMBER 1952 





UNESCO was founded with purpose of serving great cause of peace For 
that rea Hungarian Government decided to join and participate actively in 
Or T I 

However, Hu arian Gover! t is been led to conviction that UNESCO 
has not realized hopes attacned t it, lor instead of contributing effectir L\ to 
cause of 1 ( takir teps r e cultural level of broad popular masses and 
to favor ternational cultural and scientific ties, it has vielded more and more to 

inds of Amer i war polic wi h menaces cult iral pr »zress and thus becomes 
1 mie col 4 

Hungarian Government | on several occasions called attention of UNESCO 
to danger volved in takin his cours In its telegram of November 2, 1950, 
Hungarian Government made clear that UNESCO resolutions openly sustaining 
Americar AGCLTeSSIOI I hore 1 it ire purposes and very existence ol UNESCO 
I conference of UNESCO, delegates of Hungarian Government have raised 
their voices against support | UNESCO of Bonn government and against its 
failure to admit Peoples Republic of China, representing a people of several 

Purl p its nose at the warnings. UNESCO has served in an increasingly 
servile way the game of American war policy It has tolerated in its midst 
Koumint cli admitted az its members such puppet governments as 
those of South Korea, Vietnam, Cambodi and Laos, crowning all thi Dy shame- 

of |} t oe i | inco By admis n of this accomplice 

Hit the opprs r ¢ s S ind the imuit ited ¢ Oo mar 

UNESCO ha é it p ed that it ictivity is service ¢ 

l ‘ i ti Oli ( toward I l i fascism 

Ir ibove H ria Cyovernn t considers that its participation in 
UNESCO hencefort! compatible with its efforts to serve cause of peace and 
exter of cultural ties tions In consequence, Hungarian Govert 
TY t ieciare he wit that ra | ger considers itself mer ber of this Org: 

Accept, Mr. Director General, assurances of my high consideratio1 

Er1K MOLNAR, 
Uinister | mn iff : f Peonle’s Republi f ff nga 
NM LAVES. No doubt tl ey were all dik tated in Moscow. They 


are Similal 


he conference unanimously rejected this attack upon the United 
states and reasserted the objectives of the Organization, the peace- 


iO 


ving objectives. 

As a rather skeptical, hard-boiled American who looks at things 
from an American point of view, this was evidence to me that this 
Organization was doing a cood job and Was worthy of our coopera- 
tion, and therefore it was with renewed faith in the agency that 
I returned from the conference to take over the chairmanship of the 
National Commission. 

Mrs. Bolton, as you have just come in, I should Say I read the 
text of one of the three resignations from UNESCO to give evidence 
of the real strength of UNESCO on the free world side and the fear 
of the Soviet Union lest the effect of the program should be felt 
behind the Iron Curtain. They will not even let their people come 
to a conference any more in Paris. 

It seems to me that one thing we should be very clear about is 
that it is in the national interest of the United States to support and 
belong to UNESCO 

I have attempted in the course of some remarks which I recently 
made before the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, Mr. Chairman, to 
set forth in some detail what I consider to be the American national 
interest in relation to UNESCO, and again with your permission, 





: 
\ 
i 
: 
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rather than take the time to read it here, I would like to leave this 
statement. 

Mr. Merrow. You may leave it for the record 

(The statement referred to is as follows: 


UNESCO AND THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL INTERI ADDRESS BY WALTER 
H. C. Lavi Vick PRESIDENT, GOVERNMENTA \FFAIRS INSTI E; CHAIR 
MAN, UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO, B R} 


KIWANIS CLUB, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














\ few months ago I wa Paris attending a ti f General ( fer ¢ 
of UNESCO I was a member . 4) United States delegatio We 
working along with delegatio from about 60 other countries which belong té 
UNESCO, deciding what activiti h be carried out tl vear with the 
organization’s $9 million budget We were all fairly we agreed « the most 
important things UNESCO ild do Although we argued e of tl 
in that $9 million budget as vigorously a we were dea with a S900 
budget, there w erious disagreement We worked in an atmos 
friendline mutual understanding. and svmpathvyv There were deles fr 
all over: Latir America e British Comm vealth, fro the tel Mediter 
ranean and fr { Asia and from Weste1 Europe lia 1 Pakistar 
may hav bitt pout ] te abt Kasl F4 l \ uc { out 
the impor ( f | ESCO y i ely { ert { 

SVs I | \r SS s i ! | i i 1 I 

politicall but the ed veloc UNESCO ¢ it 

of ways to bi rr | I » cult { Britain a ] r 
each ther att Ss (a t t ire LOO per nd UNESCO i 
paign t wit | \ le | 1 ¢ 

That was irk 1 I pher ( t trie we 
he Then car rda e, ( s Vol It 
Poland i na, 4 i I 1 UNESCO I 

I l rE it I \ I i 
UNESCO ! I 1 iv deleg I 

f the G ] f | L© 1 se \ 
he P 1 I fir pe 1 | Esc \ 

rire Lied 

in pract I f n obedi cold 

| | ‘ ’ ’ P 1 ar 1 \ I 
of } j | | ( n ¢ j v< UNESCO 
from bei ed | ts 1 { i States of A rica l I 
of America perialisti iganda for tl pur} | iti 4 
culture und it l jeop l ri very overe ¢ S | 
P leg { s defen it ecu e Ol peop I i i 

i that ¢ re aS De Dv tl lood f worth] Amer i t roa ~ 
publi ut wd ¢ I late! with their gangs Vi i al 
glorification of r. * * Pla lf att rvi \ 4 ul 
monger UNESCO | raised no ] est agal tl 4 \ \ ! 

rr ( | 1 of whic ( population ar f f ge- 
old cul ( 1\ er e victims UNESCO has Dpor 
offering to « perate with the invaders a by glorif i t 
the peace-loving Korean peop I s beea G 5 
People’s Republic of Poland i iby a flexi V 1 il conve! 
into practice the principles of of peace, a com] ( f inte 
national cooperation which i: he fields of culture, education, and 
that it announces its decision idraw from UNESCO 

That’s what the Polish Communist Government thinks of UNESCO and of 
the United States role in UNESCO I’ll add two footnotes One: By one of 
those coincidences that happen from time to time in Soviet-controlled circles, 
the Governments of Czechoslovakia and Hungary reached identical cor ons 
with those of Poland and a few days later they al sent word tha ( ere 
withdrawing from UNESCO. Second: The countries assembled in the General 
Conferen all those countries I mentioned a few minutes ago, tool te of the 





Polish letter, and unanimously voted to reject these allegations as completel) 
unfounded 

There’s an old adage that you can tell something about a man by the emies 
he makes. You might apply that to an organi 
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( on the United States, and heard that unani- 
Is \ » rejecting it, I couldn’t help thinking, too, that it spoke pretty well for 
UNESCO, and for our part in UNESCO, that we had earned so many friends and 








such resper 

I find it hard to believe and harder to understand that there are actually people 
in the United States who want us to getoutof UNESCO, who actually want us 
to kick our friends in the tee and go along with Communist Poland and Com- 


munist Czechoslovakia, and Communist Hungary, and follow the lead of Com- 


inist U. S. S. R., which never joined UNESCO in the first place 
You can deplore the ignorance of such people, but you can t help shuddering at 
heir capacity for mischief, if they ever succeed in dealing that body blow at our 
national interests 

Make no mistake about it—our national interests are served by our membership 
in UNESCO And I don’t mean that there is any truth in the idea that the United 
States dominates UNESCO We don’t dominate it Neither does any other 
country dominate Neither does UNESCO dominate us, or tell us what we are 
to do, or interfere with us in anv way Domination, interference, and control just 
aren’t in UNESCO’s voce: ary, or its constitution or its actions. What is 
is free, friendly cooperation and mutual aid. 
se our national interests are served by UNESCO. When the Indo- 
lelegation savs. ‘‘We welcome UNESCO, because it helps us make our 
national culture and aspirations known to the west,’’ they are speaking of their 
national interests When Mexico says, ‘‘We are happy to be in UNESCO. 
because it let’s us benefit trom research on the development of arid zones,”’ they 














neslan 


are speaking of their national interests. Those are two examples of a score I 
could cite. And we, too, are happy to belong to UNESCO because our national 
nterests are well served, too 
Just what is the nature of the interest we have in UNESCO? The answer is 
plicit in what I have said, but I should spell it out in a little more detail 
Here are a few points: 
1. UNESCO helps unite freedom-loving peoples 
{ 





N ESCO’s basic aim, stated in its constitution, is to ‘‘further universal respect 
for justice and for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

Through UNESCO, as through other agencies of U the adherents to the 
faith that social progress can be achieved in the framework of free institutions 
ire jilized and unified. The whole of UNESCO’s work is based on assump- 
tions just the opposite of the Iron Curtain philosophy It is based on freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of exchange f knowledge, the affirmation of the human 

ghts of the indivi Everything UNESCO does expresses and strengthens 

ese principles, which we of the United States share with other free peoples 


2. UNESCO helps make the American people and their way of life better 


ly ing understanding of 


Since UNESCO’s activities revolve around the international exchange of per- 
sons, knowledge and ideas, many occasions arise for spreac 
United States cultural contributions and achievements Americans are included 




















in most of the advisory missions sent out by UNESCO to more than 40 countries 

American experts in education and science and libraries, ete. Without in 
anv wav imposing their 1 other peoples, they interpret American experience 
and ideas in a friendly atmosphere, and a favorable setting Again, respect for 
American contribution ‘ other arts, and to the advancement of knowl- 
edge s increased because Americans take part in the international meetings 
irranged by the nongovernmental organizations, with UNESCO support. This 
helps to dispel the idea that Americans are merely materialistic, and demon- 


, 
1S} 
strates that thev have other interests outside moneymaking American writers 
and artists were leading figures at the great International Congress on the Freedom 
f the Artists eld by UNESCO at Venice in 1952 Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
selected as the site of the UNESCO study conference on the educational use of 
museums, thus giving many cultural leade from other countries an insight into 
American accomplishment in this field \ further example is the effect of the 
UNESCO box 
American books 1 educational materials by foreign students to the amount of 
over half a million dollars UNESCO’s own publications, read in over 50 coun- 
tries, carrv numerous articles about American life and achievements in education, 
science and culture hus the United States of America is a great beneficiary of 
UNESCO’s work to promote cultural interchange and mutual understanding. 
I have personally seen it imerous UNESCO conferences the influence of 
} ] 


American scientists, educators and cultural leaders They do not seek to dom- 





on scheme. which last year made possible purchases of 
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inate the organization because they know that international agreement depends 
upon cooperation and arrival at a real consensus But because thev do represent 
the American way of life, their influence can be seen in all the UNESCO pregrams. 
3. UNESCO helps sound economic developme! t with friendly countries 
The United States cannot maintain and increase its own economic prosperity 





unless other countries are maintaining and increasing their productivity and 
international trade Vast parts of the world are trying to rise from a low economic 
level, characterized by endemic disease, semistarvation, inefficient farming, and 
illiteracy Illiteracy, widespread illiteracy, is one of the basic obstacles to eco- 
nomic development. Only an educated citizenry can develop a healthy prosperous 
economy UNESCO is the spearhead of a worldwide effort to eradicate illiters 
establish compulsory education and promote vocational and technological trair 
By dolng this it serves to increase the chances of our own free e onomy 





democratic political system to exist and to prosper 
4. Through UNESCO, we demonstrate our sympathy with the aspirations of 


friendly peoples 












If you want the friendship of other people you have to try to understand thi 
to work as } ners in free association without trying to dominate them. United 
States cooperation with UNESCO and the other United Nations : es is an 
earnest of our good faith in this respect. The way in which the other countries 


ejected Communist Poland’s charge that the United States was dominating 
UNESCO and n 


h 





aking it an instrument of United States propaganda was signal 
proof that we e earned increasing respect and enjoy the friendship of these 60 
countries through our acts of partnership in UNESCO. This is a preciou 








asset 


Many countries set great store by their contribution to civilization. In UNESCO 
their contribution is recognized and made better known. Many countries, 
newly independent, hope that their native civilizations will become better appre 
ciated in the West. Through UNESCO the United States helps them become 
better known and appreciated These countries believe too, like TI ymas Je fer 


son, that a free democratic people must be educated people—through UNESCO 
we help them extend educational opportunity 

These are only four ways in which our membership in UNESCO serves our 
national interests 





Of course, UNESCO would not be much use to us, or to any other country 
unless it was actually carrying out a useful and effective program This UNESCO 
s doing Let me cite just a few examples 


1. UNESCO has responded to the urgent requests of more than 20 of the less 
developed nations to help in raising levels of educatior 

2. UNESCO has pioneered a system of fund: 
improve health, nutrition and literacy, and thus 








living of the more than half of the world’s population which can neither read nor 
write 

3. UNESCO has brought together teachers from many countries and in many 
separate conferences for the study of common educational problems 

4. UNESCO has demonstrated to countries without public libraries how they 
an establish these and use them for democratic educational purposes 

5. UNESCO is helping member states undertake scientific research to improve 
living conditions. Notably it promotes study of way in which semidesert regions 
can be brought into cultivation 

6. UNESCO has made possible the renewal of contacts between scientists 
educators and creative artists in the postwar world, thus upholding the free 


} 


exchange of knowledge and ideas 


7. Schools and libraries in soft currency countries have found a way 
books, laboratory equipment and other necessary supplies from | 
countries through the UNESCO coupon plans In 1952 this made ] 
chases from the United States to an amount of over half a million d 


UNESCO have helps 
over 40 





8. Fellowships and travel grants awa 
scientists, youth leaders, and trade union members fr 
study in other countries 

9. The international interchange of students and teachers is gr 
by UNESCO’S publications, Study Abroad and Teaching Abro 





atly helped too 
ad, which list 


annually the fellowships and teaching opportunities many countries that are 
open to candidates from other lands 

10. UNESCO ha teaching about tl prinely I ( ve security 
as defended by the in Korea 

Those are a few of NESCO Ss been doing 1 don’t claim UNESCO 

a perfect orga know any perfect wnizatio I do sav it’s 
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ae 1 organization and I do say thai it is going ahead constructively with work 
that needs to be done in the causé freedo friendship and understanding 
As I have talked with citize of other member states about UN ESCO’s work, 
i I } e visited manv « hese countries myself I have been impressed by 
that exists everywhere among freedom-loving people for UN ESCO’s 
\W he re appreciate differ ccording to their needs and to their 
L¢ I i i Not il pect t e thing rom UNESCO and each thinks 
| . ks () 1 do y ; } 
\\ ; mn impressive about UNESCO is the amount of enthusiastic self- 
[ ( hi erat 1 Ver LITT yrre can be done by UNESCO 
t i nd inspire t : es of the world t ork positively withir 
t intr ' bulwarks of international understanding 
t tio 
I ‘ ' her st like t I ted Stat working actively in 
t ro wii Kiwani WW ire the beneficisries 
UNESCO ' RB carry out tl UNESCO 
| “Tale . P I ; */ et y It hare wit! 
[ { bye ype f ( ( It provides 
. eat ox , , | | ) yns 
I I the ro UNESCO 1 its rela 
{ - I ! hex ) have 
‘ UNESC¢ I rline er, that t [ ed 
Na is at ruc i a | e their head- 
{ ‘ | N Ne York, UNESCO 
‘ World H Ory | I ) Labor Organiza- 
( | { 1 A ( R i ¢ l ther 
i ‘ t ] ( ir \lo the 
\ i | i Mone I t 4 | t be rguing 
UUNESC( I r | } t 
{ part , rt tion wl onerat UNESCO 
aihinws ’ ) 2 le T ted N 


Mi | AVES | wo ld Ke tO polnt out that from the ont of view 


of the National Commissio1 ; in the interests of our countrv to 
cooperate with UNESCO, for four verv precise reasons: The first is 
that UNESCO belps to un the freedom loving peoples of the world. 


I 
| 


It provides a banner under which those people who believe in the 


exchange of ideas, in the promotion of educa 


) tion, in the promotion 
of democracy, the strengthening of democratic institutioas by raising 
educat onal le vels, cooperation 1n the field ol science, cooperation 
through exchanges in the field of the cultural heritage of mankind, 
UNESCO provides the instruments through which the nations can 
cooperate in these fields. 

| believe that by cooperating with UNESCO, the United States 
rives evidence of the fact that we also believe in what freedom-loving 
people around the world believe in. Iam not a member of the State 
Department. If there are persons here from the State Department 
by some chance, I hope they will forgive me, but I would like to 
simply say as an American citizen that I am troubled over the fact 
that our Government in the conduct of foreign policy, so regularly 


seems to overlook the residual benefits in the political field which 
comes trom cooperation in tet hnical fields. 

To put this in slightly different laguage: When the United States 
Government supports a program in UNESCO and sends a full-fledged 


delegation which earnestly considers Wavs in wl ich vou can raise 


educational standards in Thailand, ia the Arab world, in Latin 

merica. or for the establishi nt of a field science cooperation office 
which increases the flow of scientific information as the one does in 
Cairo, the United States thereby builds up immeasurable credit for 


having | ipt d other countries with similar aspirations. 
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And when the time comes tor us ther later on, to talk abo t more 
mundalr 
and trade and political cooperation, it is a great deal easter t 


6. if vou like, and more practical Matters such as armaments 


with people because you have established the fact that vou | 
common base. 
it is in that sense, Mr. Chairman, that I think it is terribly impor 
tant that th 
international cooperation 
| 


: Sey 


then, secondly, that support of UNESCO is in our national 
interest because it helps the American people and their wav ol 14 


to be better underst od abroad We. like all per nle in the we 
are misunderstood outside our own country. That is a phenomenon 
l think, that is quite universal 


At anv rate, we are not understood the way we would like to 
understood 


( N ies (1) provides a means whereby, throuch participat } 
Americans in international conferences, specifically through American 
experts going out on technical assistance and muar mis ! 
UNESCO auspices, to bring to the attention of the peoples o 
countri the An can Wi | American thin 

Lore i Li d who I | t 
ment ¢ Kducat mat t { hivet t\ of M riba bold \\ 

I was Deputy Genera Lit tor of UNESCO, \ vited H 
Benjam to colme over to be the head ol a thre party educatio [ 
mission which went to Afghanistan to v the educational needs 
of this country, wl h was faced witl appalling | ires of illiterac ana 
an incre: ng rate of litera 

Harold Benjamin went out any of you who know Harold, ‘ 
that he is a downright person, a truly American person, no front, no 
side no dip! natic finesse He Was interested Ih raising education 
slbandaras 

He told me the wonderful story that he was moving across \fehanis 
tan with the Minister of Education and they came to a rivei Le 


said, ‘Real 
river.” 

They came to this river and the Minister of Education had to b 
lifted in his chair and carried by his people lest he get his feet wet. 
And when he looked back to see whether Harold was coming, Harold 
was right alongside of him. He had waded through up to his knees 

These are thing's which are trivia lt was nol showmanship but 
it was the way an American would act in a situation of that kind 

But, there are millions and millions and millions of people who aspire 


ly, it is what we call a creek at home, but they called it 


to be peopl and to have an opportunity n this world, who think of the 
United States in the terms that Harold Benjamin brought to th 


It Was 4 showing that Americans are ordinary people vod Want everyve- 
one to have an equal opportunity. 


Consider the importance, when an educational mission } his 
goes out, of having Americans participate in the mission and ti 
make it nossible Lo bring Lo the attention of the schor | teachers. tl 


school administrators around the world, the best of Ameri an teaching 


methods, the best of American teaching materials 
You see, a UNESCO educational mission is usually made up o 


representatives Of seve ral countries bhis one bye jamin Was on had 


a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American. The Frenchman, 
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with the French background, came to tell his side of the storv, the 
Englishman with his background, and the American with his 

If you go to Siam, todav, vou will find there are beine developed 
something in the neighborhood of 750 to 1,000 new elementary 
schools around the country as the result of edueational missions in 
which an American participated. The American concept of public 
libraries, which is essentially a concept foreign to most of the world 
today, that concept has been spread as a result of the participation of 
American librarian personnel on missions 

Let me give vou an example. It was only through UNESCO’s 
initiative and the participation of Americans on the mission, and the 
visit to the United States of an Indian librarian that vou now have 
established the first truly public library in India. That does not 
mean they did not have books, that does not mean they did not have 
libraries, but they were reserved for the elite, for some specialized 
group of technicians, for the doctors, for the lawvers, or for others 
who needed books in that way, but not for the people as a whole. 

The United States has had a tremendous impact throughout the 
world through UNESCO. We go in on a bas's of parity with other 
peoples and we are able to show the best that is offered by this 
country, 

\ third reason why UNESCO support is in the interests of the 
United States, is that UNESCO helps the sound economic develop- 
ment of our friendly countries around the world. This is a subject 
which you may want to go into. I am not quite sure of the exact 
focus of the interest of the members of the committee. I would be 
happy to develop this at another point. On behalf of the National 
Commission, I made a statement recently before the economic round 
table, also in Minneapolis, on the subject of the importance of 
UNESCO for economic development around the world. 

The essence of this, Mr. Chairman, is that you cannot get economic 
development any more than you can get political stability unless you 
have a sound, firmly based literate population. 

You cannot combat disease in the world, you cannot raise standards 
of nutrition, you carnot improve agricultural techniques unless you 
do something about educational standards 

Thomas Jefferson knew that and the influence of Thomas Jefferson 
upon the American democracy has been as great as it has, in my 
judgment, because he emphasized the importance of the free public 
school system 

We have a direct interest as Americans in promoting the work of 
this international organization because one of its primary objectives 
is to raise educational levels 

You must raise educational levels if you want to a hieve economic 
stability. Because, mark you, unless you raise economic levels in 
Asia today, in many parts of Latin America, and give people some 
hope that these economic levels are roing to be raised soon, there 
is nothing you can do short of a major, full-fledged, all-out world 
war to combat the advance of communism in that part of the world. 

Education—the fight against illiteracy—is a part of the fight 
against poverty; it is a part of the fight against political instability 
and the fight against authoritarianism and communism. 

In my humble judgment, it is in the national interest of the United 
States, for this and for other reasons, to support the work of UNESCO. 
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Let me leave that subject. I may have touched off something 
that will cause someone to question me later on, or to differ with me. 
I may be wrong in my judgment. 

Now, let me, having been so very dogmatic, because I believe this 
sincerely about the importance of UNESCO to the United States, 
let me also call your attention to the fact that UNESCO is of tremen- 
dous importance to other countries. 

I think there is no better way to get an impression of how im- 
portant UNESCO is to these other countries of the world than to 
bring to your attention statements which have been made by the 
representatives of other countries who belong to this organization. 

I have here—and again, time is the only thing we are short of in 
this world-——here is a document of some 30 pages, extracts which 
I have asked the Secretariat of our National Commission to make 
from the reports of member states on the work of UNESCO and 
the importance of UNESCO’s work to them. 

I will just cite one or two of these and then, with your permission, I 
would like to leave them with you. 

Mr. Merrow. You may do that. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix at p. 272.) 

Mr. Laves. Take Belgium, for example. Why should Belgium be 
interested in the support of UNESCO? This is from the annual 
report to UNESCO. 

Every nation makes a report to UNESCO on its work in this field. 

Belgium says: 

It is this inherent solidarity of mankind which UNESCO has undertaken to 
promote by means of a number of different types of activity which gives concrete 
expression to what might hitherto have seemed merely a fabrication of the mind 
The field of action is immense and grows with every step, and each vantage poir 
gained is but a signpost to the next landmark. We are still only at the start of 
our journey, and the more impatient spirits may regard the progress accomplished 
as ludicrously small. Yet it is highly significant that it should have been begun 
at all, and that an organization so complex and delicately balanced as UNESCO 


should at last be able to leave behind the inevitable early gropings and point 
proudly to achievements 


Or, Mexico: 


We are interested in emphasizing the importance that Mexico attaches to the 
direct aid given to scientific research, and particularly to the coordination of 
research programs which are being carried out by national institutes, through 
seminars such as the one held in April by the University of Ankara on arid zone 
hvdrology. 

This, by the way, was a very interesting UNESCO conference for the 
purpose of seeing what help could be marshalled around the world 
what kind of scientific help could be marshalled and what to do about 
these tremendous arid zones and areas where it has thus far been 
impossible to raise food or to raise cattle. This is of importance to 
anyone who comes from the Southwest of the United States. We 
know how very important this problem is. But for countries which 
do not have all the rest of the country that we have, upon which we 
can live, it is even more important. 

Many of the Arab countries are faced by continued low standards 
of living, impossibility of raising the standards of living and improving 
nutrition because they have no way of making use of the sandy areas 
that are all about. 
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O engaging in an irrigation project, that 
is not its business, but it is UNESCO as the world scientiiic-coopera- 
tion organization, |! rshalling the est sclientine intormation it can 
get Irom around the orld in relation to this particular problem, and 
Mexico says this is a matter, this conference that was held in Turkey, 


ol great importance to them, too 


"| y pointed to some other ti nes 1p this, too, which | will not take 
read 
here, from the delegation of Pakistan The distinguished 

his delegation, Dr. Sharif, was the President of the second 


e UNESCO Conference, which I had the honor of attending 





Sharif said at this session 
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And, this go Oh, Wilh a statement Vy the te of India, and 


SO ( 
All attest to the fact that UNESCO is ar important orgat ization 
serving the national interests, not merely of the United States, but 
Othe ountries who, in many cases at very great sacrifice, coutimue to 
| Oren 
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through Washington. I wonder what their impression is of what the 
Government of the United States really Is. It is a little bit like the 
four blind men coming up to the elephant, each touching a different 
part of the elephant and describing the thing he has touched and that 
he re ognized. 

I do not mean to Imply that the pe ple concerned with UNESCO 
are blind peopl Ol that the thin y involved Is ab elephant, least of all 
a white one. 


UNESCO has 68 member countries Now here are 68 countries 
of which 67 are completely different from the United States—there 
are no 2 countries alike Assuming for the moment vou can say 


what the United States wants by supporting UNESCO, assuming vou 
can state that, you can be sure of one thing, that the other 67 countries 
have different reasons, except that they have one thing in common 
all these 68 countries, and that is that they believe that the organiza- 
tion does further something that is in their national interests. 

Now, this is why you go through the UNESCO program and find 
an amazing range of subject matter, in the field of education, in the 
field of science, or of culture, and mass communications. <A project 
to promote the development of the free flow of information around 
the world. <A project concerned with the arid zones A project to 
develop cooperation among countries in Europe in setting up a nuclear 
physics laboratory in Geneva, Switzerland. A project to get the 
people of Belgium and France to sit down together and look at each 
other’s school textbooks to see whether the children of the different 
countries are getting a really fair view of world events in Europe or 
whether the Belgians are getting too much of a Belgian view and a 
misrepresentation regarding France, or vice versa. 

Mind you, UNESCO is encouraging countries to do this, inviting 
them and suggesting that it would be a desirable thing to undertake 
If the countries decide they want to do it, they go ahead and do it 

A project in the field of technical assistance, fundamental education, 
the sending of educational missions. 

The famous training center ia Mexico, just outside of Mexico City 
for the training of teachers to teach illiterate populations throughout 
Latin America. These make up a wide range of things and I would 
not attempt to provide a full catalog. 

The important thing is that when an American delegation goes to 
a UNESCO Conference, it will lil ely pick out of 269 resolutions about 
10, which are in the American interests directly, ones that we say are 
important. 

We do not need the help of the outside world in an attack upon 
illiteracy, say, in this country. We do not think we need the help of 
the world in raising educational levels in this country; we do not need 
technical assistance; we do not need a science cooperation office in 
this country. But we must remember as we look at this program, 
that it serves the interests of 68 countries and consequently there will 
be a lot of things in this program which are of less concern to us and 
of more concern to others. 

I sav, Mr. Chairman, that it is for this reason that it is very difficult 
sometimes to give a definition of what UNESCO does, which explains 
the whole thing in a nutshell. I am inclined to pick out the things 
that I think are important so far as we in the United States are 
concerned. 
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Now the organization has had its ups and downs since it was 
created m 1946. Like any organization, it has felt the full impact of 
the world’s political instability through which we have all been going 
and under which we have all been suffering. It has been concerned 
over the East-West fight, the cold war inevitably, because it is con- 
cerned with questions of education, science, and culture in the free 
flow of information. 

Inevitably therefore, it has felt the impact of this tension that has 
built up between, particularly, the Soviet Union and the United States, 
but in much broader terms, between the free world and the world 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

UNESCO has had its ups and downs. By virtue of the fact that 
no nation up to this time, with mounting military costs, has been able 
to put really enough money into the organization, its annual budget 
is about $9 million. It started out with $6% million. That is for a 
year. What can you do with that? 

And, consequently, with the pressure of 68 countries wanting 
individually focused programs, and only a small amount of money in 
the kitty, it is inevitable that the amount that can be allocated to any 
1 project isso small that it is virtually impossible for some significant 
progress in any 1 year, on any 1 project. And yet, if you go 
down through the history of the organization and look back now over 
a period of 6 or 7 years, it has accomplished a greal Many things 

I took the liberty—I hope you do not mind my mentioning this, 
Mr. Chairman—I took the liberty some weeks ago, of writing to 
Congressman Merrow and 2 or 3 other Members of the House and 
Senate, reminding them of the fact that UNESCO was now some 6 
vears old and that in this period of time, it had begun to justify the 
faith that they had shown in setting up the organization and in 
encouraging American cooperation from the very beginning. 

I listed in that letter to you, sir, about 2 or 3 pages of things which 
have been accomplished by UNESCO. I will not again, because time 
does not permit, try to list all of the things that UNESCO has under- 
taken, the things that I listed in that letter, but I will, if you do not 
mind, since it is addressed to you personally, at least I will make it 
available and you may dispose of it as you will, either dispose of it or 
otherwise 

I will leave it with the committee. 

(The letter referred to will be found in the files of the subcommittee: ) 

Mr. Laves. You also have before this committee, a summary pre- 
pared by the staff of the State Department, which came to my atten- 
tion this morning just as | was coming to this meeting, giving a list 
of the achievements of the Organization in the year 1952. I believe 
this has been introduced, has it not? 

Mr. Merrow. I do not know, but we will put that in the record 
(see p 225). 

Mr. Laves. Now, the organization has done a great many things. 
Let me take just a few eoncrete thines. 

It maintains this traming center in Mexico to which I referred. 
Now, what is it, very simply? It is an international center estab- 
lished through the collaboration of UNESCO, the Organization of 
American States and the Government of Mexico. It has established 
a center whose purpose it is to train teachers how to teach illiterates. 
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Now this is a difficult business. This is not taking children at 
kindergarten or first-grade level, this is a question of getting people 
who could neither read nor write, whose mothers and fathers could 
not read and write, and whose grandfathers and grandmothers could 
not read and write, and ¢ itting into this population and teaching 
them communication by writing: giving them the element of writing 
as well as of reading 

[t is so essential if you want to combat disease to be able to put into 
the hands of pp ople ey idence of the dan rer ol dist ase, of the Im pac a 
for example, of a mosquito as a carrier of malaria. These things have 
to be communicated in some wav by word, or else it does not stick 
It does not vet mto then thought process 

This educational organization in Mexico is to teach teachers how 
they can most quickly teach people the rudiments of reading and 
writing 

The center was established two vears ago Already some 150 
teachers have gone back to Latin American countries and are today 
actively engaged in carrving on educational programs 

So important is this program from the point of view of the under- 
developed countries, that the Government of Egevpt asked to have a 
similar center established just outside Cairo | happened to be in 
Cairo last summer when the negotiations were being finalized and 
plans were being settled 

Now, the center has been established and the staff has begun to be 
accumulated and the Government, together with UNESCO, ts giving 
support to this center which will provide teachers for the entire Arab 
world. 

[ understand now that the Government of the Philippmes is 
exerting pressure upon UNESCO to see if it cannot get some help in 
the establishment of a similar center to serve teachers in Southeast 
Asia 

Or take another illustration of a task being performed by UNESCO 
It has managed over a period of years through painstaking negotiations 
to bring the nations of the world to the place where it was possible 
last vear for the first time, to sign a universal copyright convention. 

The importance of this, both for the protection of American interests 
in this field and for the furtherance of communication of ideas around 
the world, is apparent. This is something which I think can be 
placed correctly to the credit of UNESCO 

| would like to call attention to the establishment last vear under 
the leadership of UNESCO, of a nuclear physics laboratory to be 
established in Geneva, Switzerland 

The Government of Switzerland has provided the place for it, it 
has provided the money for putting up the building, and 12 Western 
European countries have agreed to put up the money for the estab- 
lishment of this laboratory, stimulated through activity of UNESCO. 
And, interestingly enough, this was stimulated in part by a Nobel 
prize winning American physicist who realized that the reason there 
was so little advancement in this field in Europe was that there was 
not a sufficient concentration of talent and funds in any one place in 
Europe to make possible the cooperative work necessary in basic 
research in nuclear physics. He conceived the idea that maybe 
under UNESCO auspices it would be possible to establish a joint 


eenter. 
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This was promoted; scientists were consulted in this country, and 
in other countries, until finally this plan was developed. It will be 
a center for basic research, not for applied engineering. 

I have here a series of statements outlining a number of things 
that UNESCO has done, tangibly. 

Twenty-two educational missions, for example, were sent out in 
the year 1952 alone. The people were selected and briefed; they 
were sent out and serviced; reports were prepared and submitted to 
the countries to which the educational missions went, and in many 
sases—I cited Siam, I could have cited Burma, I could have cited 
Afghanistan and the Philippines—in many cases, already today you 
can seen changes in the school system, in the educational content, in 
the organization, and in the equipment. 

In addition to leay ing with you asummary of some of these activi- 
ties UNESCO has carried on, I would like to leave an interesting case 
study of the technical assistance program carried on by UNESCO in 
Liberia. 

It is a progress report on what was done by UNESCO in establish- 
ing a technical assistance program in the field of fundamental educa 
tion in Liberia—how it started, what UNESCO did, how the Liberian 
Government cooperated, where the matter stands now, and what its 
prospects are for the future. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


UNESCO’s WorkK 1nN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: THE Srory oF A PROJECT 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN LIBERIA 


It is no coincidence that the UNESCO experts working in Liberia under an 
Indian educator, Mr. D. 8S. Reddi, the chief of the mission, are distributed over 
very different fields; some of them concentrate on such problems as the training 
of history and mathematics teachers or science teaching at university level, 
while fundamental education is the others’ concern. This pattern. only reflects 
the situation in Liberia, a country which is steadily and rapidly developing ¢ 
modern system of education at all levels. Still, in the hinterland of the country, 
the educational situation is what general conditions make it. No, or very little, 
English is spoken there, but a number of indigenous languages instead, some of 
which subdivide into many dialects. The “bush school” represents the entire 
educational system in these areas. About the age of 7, children are taken to the 
bush, boys and girls apart and, according to time-old customs, are given the 
practical training which will prepare them for their daily life: a type of education 
with very fine and valuable attributes to be fully used and carefully preserved, but 
which fails to meet the needs of a modern country 

To bridge the gap between these two different stages of educational develop- 
ment is Liberia’s problem today. To solve this problem the main assets of the 
country are the awareness and determination of the Liberian Government, the 
willingness of the people, and whatever assistance UNESCO and other agencies 
can provide through thei ire xpert 

The project was started in 1951 in the Klay administrative district, some 20 
miles north of Monrovia. The range of work of the fundamental education team 
in Liberia now includes the usual combination of sanitary help, development of 
handicrafts, home economies, and basic elementary teaching. In its present form, 
the project owes many of its features to Mr. J. Rankin, a former British education 
officer with 22 years’ experience in Africa, and a very strong practical bias, who 
became head of the fundamental education team 18 months ago and was succeeded 
at the end of his assignment by Mr. J. D. Clarke, also an education officer with a 
similar background. ‘The first achievement, in 1951, was the establishment of a 
clinic. Dr. Jablow, then head of the UNESCO mission, came single-handed to 
the village of Dimeh and Mr. Rankin, who succeeded him, occasionally spent the 
night, quite near the village, in a small mud house. He established very good 
contacts with the population and with the help of his point 4 colleagues, he estab- 
listed a medical clinic. The Liberian Bureau of Public Health then agreed to 
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taking over and staffing the clinic, which in the meanwhile had been moved to the 
larger neighboring village of Amina, where a new building has been recently 
erected through communal effort. Dr. P. Mayer, a Liberian doctor, and an 
assistant, have been visiting the clinic every Monday ever since, even though 
the roads become a sea of mud during the rains and bridges are swept away. A 
Liberian nurse, Miss Branch, is permanently attached to the clinic. Mrs. Capper, 
of the British Embassy, and Mrs. Mayer often help her. The clinic has now 
become an integral part of the life of the village. People visit it within a radius 
of 20 miles and more than 4,000 cases have been dealt with—an average of more 
than 80 per clinic week. 

Health treatment, however, cannot in itself suffice to make fundamental 
education: Health education must supplement and extend it. This is largely 
the work of Miss Cornelie van Schelven, of the Netherlands. Miss van Schelven 
is responsible for women’s education, as previous experience shows that no funda- 
mental education program is likely to succeed if the female element stays away 
from it. She has now been in the Klay district for the last 8 months and she 
has lost no time in winning the confidence of women, starting with the most 
influential persons in the villages. Besides training them in domestie science and 
in handicrafts, and teaching them to make the best use of local materials, such 
as beads, raffia, ete., she has started a maternal and baby-care program which 
consists.of regular home visits to young mothers, informal talks, and demonstra- 
tions. Also—and here her work nicely supplements the services of the clinic 
she is carrying on a health education program with schoolchildren, not only daily 
examination and regular medical checkup but also the foundation of good-health 
habits are part of this program. Since her arrival, Miss van Schelven has already 
trained two Liberian assistants. 

Health education is also conducted in the fundamental education schools 
organized by the mission. When the first one was opened, at least 50 percent of 
the children suffered from a skin disease called craw-craw. Dr. Mayer advised 
treating it with a mixture of sulfur and palm oil. The clinic provided the sulfur, 
the parents gave the palm oil, and the disease was cured. But the big task of 
preventing the disease remained: The use of soap, with the daily bath of hot 
water, which has always been a habit in this area, could achieve that. Unfor- 
tunately, soapmaking had died away in the villages and few people could afford 
to buy some. The only solution appeared to be to introduce soapmaking in the 
schools. UNESCO furnished the caustic soda and the parents supplied the palm 
oil. Final success was insured when the women of the community came to the 
schools and watched the soapmaking. Now, in 1 small village, to take an 
example, 15 women are making their own soap. 

Health was 1 of the 3 priorities in Mr. Rankin’s program. Communications 
and agriculture were the others, and excellent relations with the farmers were 
established by Mr. D. Kimmel, seconded by FAO, to the fundamental education 
team. 

Mr. Kimmel had noticed that for want of fertilizers, the villagers had developed 
the habit of moving from 1 plot of land to the other and to leave each single plot 
unused for 7 years. He found that natural fertilizers could be used with advantage 
and started demonstrations. Imported seeds were used and beans were grown. 
A new kind of food, to which the population willingly took, was thus introduced. 
Mr. Kimmel also trained a number of Liberians as rural extension agents. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Kimmel was withdrawn to be appointed to FAO headquarters 
at the beginning of the year, and has not been replaced yet, so that greater 
progress has been made in health than in agriculture. 

It may now be appropriate to say more about these fundamental education 
schools which have been so helpful in health education, for they are probably the 
most outstanding and the most original achievement of the mission. 

The first fundamental education school was established by Mr. Rankin at 
Bongo, some 5 miles from Amina, in May 1952, on an experimental basis. <A year 
later, there are 11 of them with an attendance of over 400 children. This is 
largely due to the devotion and ability of Mr. David Scanlon, a young American 
expert in community development, trained at Columbia University, and of his 
Liberian assistant, Mr. Bai Moore. 

The term ‘‘school’’ should not lead one to expect too much as far as the premises 
are concerned. In fact, the schoo! consists mainly of a roof of palm leaves and 
2 walls, as it is housed in a large native kitchen, open on 2 sides. Against one of 
the walls stands a blackboard. The only other piece of furniture is a table, which 
the teacher uses as a desk. In front of the teacher, children are sitting on the 
sandy floor on which they write with a stick. Some of them have brought their 
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own mats to sit on, but all of them use the sand both as table and notebook. 
This type of building has its merits, as the total cost of a school does not exceed 
$5 or $6. The school is surrounded with little gardens, and each child has his 
own plot to till and groom. The gardening period is the first hour of the 7:30 to 
12:30 school day, and much emphasis is placed on agriculture in the fundamental 
education schools. UNESCO and the Food and Ag lture Organization have 
provided the seeds—but the land has been given by the villacers—a rather telling 
evidence of interest and enthusiasm in an area where there is not too much land 
to farm. There is actually a real longing for education: but one should see how 
proud illiterate parents are when their child is able to read a letter. So far, no 
school has been established for which a genuine desire had not been expressed. 
In fact, it soon appeared that every village wanted a school, and the mission was 
besieged with many more requests than it could deal with, were the desirable 
standards of quality to be maintained. The depth of the feelings of the popula- 
tion are aptly suggested by the words of one ehief, who told Mr. Seanlon: ‘My 
grandfather was chief of this town I remember his saying, ‘Some dav there will 
be a school in this town.’ God has chosen my reign as chief to make this prophecy 
cone true.” 

Beside giving instruction in agriculture and health, the fundamental education 
school teaches children to read and to write—in Gola, the most commonly used 
language in this area, where 16 other languages, often subdividing into 2 dialects, 
are spoken. All classes are conducted in Gola but for one period of oral English 
every day. After the second year of schooling, there is a gradual transfer from 
Gola to English, and the UNESCO experts believe that it is simpler to teach the 
children English this way than to start with it in the first year. 

Here is perhaps the most original and promising feature of this type of school: 
they are, no doubt, emergency schools, hurriedly improvised to cope with an 
emergency situation. They are also devised to deal with a local situation—for 
one of their merits is to be on the spot and adapted to local factors. The child 
who attends does not need to leave his family and surroundings, much to the liking 
of his parents, and experiences no estrangement from or break with the accented 
traditions. But these schools are no inferior makeshift: not only is their standard 
as high as it can be, the long-term purpose is there, and it is to make them fit in 
the overall educational pattern of Liberia. Even when the present gap between 
urban and rural conditions is bridged, there will still be need for a different type 
of school in the two situations, for a long time to come. And even now, one can 
see how the fundamental education school with its present emphasis on immediate 
improvements may develop into the rural school which the conditions in rural 
areas call for—a pattern not unlike what exists in certain Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Be that as it may, it is significant that the Liberian experiment in fundamental 
education is primarily concerned with the school age element of the population— 
that is, with the future of the country. This is not to say that no adult education 
is done or contemplated, quite the contrary. Every school, to begin with, tends 
to develop into a community center, and deeply influences the health habits— 
more generally speaking, the living habits of the village. Literacy classes for 
adults are now conducted and it is hoped that they may introduce a more com- 
prehensive program. Films on health and community development have been 
shown to adult audiences, with the help of the United States Information Serv- 
ice, and the impact has been tremendous in one village where the people decided 
they wanted to build a good school and got down to work immediately. Still, 
it is typical—and most encouraging—that the experiment has a long term quality 
which gives it its peculiar flavor. A big problem is involved here: the training 
of teachers to staff adequately the schools to be created. To open tke first 
school at Bonja, the UNESCO experts were fortunate enough to enlist the 
services of comparatively experienced teachers. They were not, however, fully 
qualified and continued to receive in-service supplementary training in the 
afternoons and evenings: discussions, lectures, demonstrations in agricultural 
techniques and tearhing aids were organized. The Bonja school thus became 
a sort of training center. The best of the manpower has been selected to 
staff new schools as they were opened. The more experienced of the teachers 
thus trained now act as supervisors and visit schools to observe the student 
teachers, now 19 in number. A more permanent solution, however, is needed: 
This is why the idea of a fundamental education training center has been wel- 
comed by the Liberian Government and the center is now being built. This 
center will be located at Klav and the training of teachers and other workers in 
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fundamental education will be conducted on a centralized basis, with considerable 
economy of time and with the advantages of community life. 

The fundamental education program will thus develop along two comple- 
mentary lines; the training center will provide the staff for field work, and the 
students of the training center, conversely, will be able to avail themselves of 
the training ground provided by the fundamental! education school. The support 
given by the Government of Liberia for the establishment of this center is no 
uncertain evidence of its recognition and appreciation of the results already 
achieved. Another tribute was paid to the soundness of the cause followed by 
the UNESCO experts when the point 4 mission endorsed unreservedly the policy 
outlined by them in fundamental education. 

Mr. Scanlon, who did much for the success of the undertaking, characterized 
it in very modest terms indeed: “This is’’ he said, “a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of what people in our area can do with a little encouragement and tech- 
nical aid.” 

The present head of the team, Mr. Clarke, may be nearer the truth when he 
writes: 

“That a few have done as much as they have with so little money is a tribute 
to the zeal and enthusiasm of all members of the team.” 

Mr. Laves. If you are interested in examining further the progress 
the organization is making, you can see the series of reports made by 
the Director General, which are available, of course, through the usual 
official channels to this committee. 

Now, one thing more I believe I should say in this mae state 
ment, Mr. Chairman—I hope I have not been too long—and that is 
the question of the criticisms of UNESCO that have arisen in this 
country. This is a very interesting subject. I do not suppose any 
United Nations Agency has been the object of so much pointed 
criticism as has been this organization, UNESCO, though I would 
immediately hasten to say that in my humble judgment, the attacks 
upon UNESCO, with the finger pointed at UNESCO, have been 
attacks upon the whole United Nations system. 

It so happens that some people have thought that UNESCO was 
more vulnerable than other parts of the United Nations system, but 
the attack in my judgment is upon the system and upon the whole 
concept of international cooperation and not upon UNESCO alone. 

I say that with some conviction because I find so little validity in 
the criticisms which have been leveled against UNESCO, I say this 
flatly because I think I have seen all of the criticisms that have been 
made, or all the variations that have been made on the three or four 
major themes. I cannot understand the support that has come from 
some people for the small, organized minority which has attacked 
UNESCO for other reasons, except that I think there is I*ck of 
knowledge, there is a basic misunderstanding among the American 
people of what this organization is doing. 

I said in my introductory remarks we have been interested in the 
establishment of UNESCO. That might be worth having in the 
record as background, again, for your committee. This is not an 
organization that was created by somebody else and we were pulled 
in by our coattails. This is an organization we, the American people, 
helped establish because we, the American people, thought it was 
important to have international cooperation in this field. 

We helped create this, the same way we helped create the United 
States Government. It is an agency that we ourselves wanted. 

Now, the attacks upon UNESCO are of a rather wide variety. 
But the way in which the attacks developed shows a fairly svstematie 
pattern. 
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The charge is made that UNESCO carries on programs within the 
United States. First of all, UNESCO does not carry on any programs 
in the United States. That is just a plain misstatement. It is not 
true. UNESCO, as an international organization, promotes programs 
which its member governments ask it, as an international organization, 
to carry on, but what is done about these programs is up to the na- 
tional commissions or the governments of the countries themselves. 

You heard a charge some 6 months ago, for example, that UNESCO 
had put materials in schools of Los Angeles; was carrying on a program 
of subversive activity among the school children of that great city. 
It is not true. 

The only thing to which anyone could point was a pamphlet called 
“The ‘E’ in UNESCO.” 

The pamphlet, ‘“The ‘E’ in UNESCO” was a pamphlet prepared by 
school teachers and school administrators in Los Angeles and intro- 
duced into the school system of Los Angeles by the appropriate school 
authorities of Los Angeles. UNESCO does not carry out programs 
of its own in the United States. 

It was also charged at that time that UNESCO had put out a 
series of pamphlets on the subject of international understanding; 
that this group of one-half dozen pamphlets had been prepared for 
schools all over the world, as well as in the United States. It is not 
true. There are pamphlets called “Toward International Under- 
standing’”’—and I am sure these could be made available to your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman. Some of these are pamphets which have 
been prepared by individuals who have been asked to prepare them 
and represent the point of view only of those persons, and these per- 
sons have been selected because they themselves have participated 
in UNESCO meetings, and the points of view expressed at the meeting 
were of general interest, and someone has asked that these views 
should be put down in print because they were of interest in this 
general area. 

Others are pamphets which represent a summary of discussions 
which took place at seminars and meetings which had been organized 
under UNESCO’s auspices. 

For example, there was held a meeting on the subject of the Role of 
the Teaching of History in Promoting International Understanding. 
Well, now, certainly there is nothing subversive in that, is there? 
I suppose there is no one who is opposed to promoting international 
understanding. Now, if someone was opposed to promoting inter- 
national understanding, then I suppose this thing would be looked 
upon as a bad objective. 

But, the President of the United States, I think, has spoken for the 
American people on April 16 when he said that peace can be attained 
in this world only if we achieve an honest understanding among the 
free peoples of the world. 

I am not trying to quote, I am paraphrasing. An honest under- 
standing: But how do you get an honest understanding? By knowing 
about each other. 

Well, what is history? History is the record of what has happened 
to mankind through the ages. It consequently involves writing about 
people and writing about events. > 

Now you can write objectively or you can write subjectively. 
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You can write for the purpose of objectivity or you can write for 
the purpose of propaganda. 

I think the thing that is clear to anyone is that the proper teaching 
of history is an objective teaching of history. If you want to promote 
international understanding, you must have objective teaching. If 
you are going to have objective teaching, you must have an agreement 
on what the facts are, in terms of interpretation of events. 

UNESCO held a conference which was for the purpose of discussing 
the question, “How can the presentation of world events be used as a 
means of increasing the understanding which the peoples of the world 
have of each other?” 

Not to get political judgments, here, but to understand each other, 
how can we deal with each other unless we understand what makes 
each other tick? We teach about each other in the United States; 
we tell about the people in New England, the West, the Middle-West, 
the great migrations in this country. These things further under- 
standing among the American people of each other. The same thing 
is true, Mr. Chairman, as far as teaching is concerned, about other 
people around the world. 

One reason we have been unable to get on much more rapidly in our 
cooperation with the people in the “Middle East, the Arab world, 
the people of south Asia, is that we have not understood them. Wedo 
not know enough about their religion. We do not know enough 
about their motivations, their values, their ways of life. 

Secretary Dulles has only just come back from an important mission 
all through the Middle East and south Asia. He has come back and 
told that same story. We have not understood them, and they have 
misunderstood us. 

What is more natural, then, to further international understanding 
than getting a better knowledge about each other? 

There was another seminar held at UNESCO on the teaching of 
geography as a method of promoting international understanding. 
What do the children of the world need to learn in school about the 
geography of the world that will help them understand the relation- 
ship between people? 

Take questions of distances, climatic conditions, trade routes, 
travel. These things are essential to an understanding of the world 
in which we live. 

It is charged that UNESCO develops educational programs for 
schools. UNESCO does not. And these pamphlets to which I refer 
are reports on conferences that have been held. They are gotten out 
in such a small number of copies, first of all, that you cannot now 
get your hands on them. I have recently been unable to locate a com- 
plete set of these pamphlets, ‘“Toward International Understanding.” 

They are distributed in this country through the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, which is a commercial agency. You have to write to 
them, and in most cases they have none in stock. 

I believe 5,000 copies were printed for the world as a whole— 
something of that order. These were not printed for use in school; 
these are reports of a conference. 

Of course, if anybody wanted to say that American teachers should 
not participate in international conferences and talk to people in 
other countries lest they get subversive ideas, then you have a dif- 
ferent approach and I am out of the argument. 
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But surely it is good to have exchanges of views and exchanges of 
ideas with the people who are our friends who live around the world. 

It has been charged that UNESCO produces textbooks for use in 
American schools. It is not true. It does not produce any text- 
books, with one exception, to the best of my knowledge. Thereis 
one exception, and that is the little pamphlets that are being used 
in the Mexican training center. These are textbooks—I wish I had 
brought one along—which show a picture of a cow and show how you 
spell the word that should go opposite ‘‘cow” in Spanish. It tells 
what vaccine is. It is a little handbook that has been produced 
there at the center. 

In that respect, UNESCO has produced teaching material, but 
that is of a special character. It has not produced any to be used 
in our schools, and it has not produced textbooks. 

It is charged that UNESCO is engaged in propaganda to achieve 
the rewriting of American history in order that American children 
will no longer have the proper approach and proper understanding and 
patriotism and love of their own country. 

It is just not true. UNESCO has made no effort to get the Ameri- 
can people to rewrite textbooks. You see, the critics of UNESCO 
have forgotten some of the facts of life in the American system. 
For one thing, what is taught in the schools is decided at the com- 
munity level: the books that are used are chosen locally. The 
curricula are made locally, subject to State laws. 

The Federal Government does not control them, and UNESCO 
as an international organization is not a body that attempts to intro- 
duce the materials to be used in individual countries. 

It is charged also that UNESCO promotes one-world government. 

UNESCO has never promoted one-world government. There is 
nothing in the record to support that statement. Nothing. 

UNESCO as an organization, as a matter of fact, is on record as 
opposed to promoting one-world government. I can give you a state- 
ment of the Director General. You can get testimony from Luther 
Evans, who has been a member of the Executive Board of the Organi- 
zation. ‘There has never been any effort within UNESCO to promote 
the concept of world government and least of all to introduce that 
concept into teaching materials. 

Mr. Lannam. Who makes those charges, and why, if they are totally 
false? What is the purpose of them and the source? 

Mr. Laves. Would you permit me, Congressman, just to mention 
1 or 2 other criticisms of this kind because I am going to come to that. 

There is the charge that UNESCO is attacking American loyalty 
or trying to make American children un-American. I repeat, 
UNESCO does not produce materials to be used in our schools. 
UNESCO does not engage in promoting world government. I do 
not know what they are talking about when they say that the organi- 
zation subverts the American interests. I do not know what they 
are talking about when they say UNESCO is promoting ideas that 
are disloyal to the American people. 

Certainly UNESCO does not attempt to control education in any 
member state, even in the cases in which the organization has pro- 
moted and sent out educational missions. It has sent missions only 
when a member state has requested an educational mission. 
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Afghanistan asked for a mission. UNESCO did not say, “Your 
need a mission; your educational system is no good.” 

Afghanistan ‘said, “We are having trouble. We have X percent 
illiterates, and we are making no headway. Can you help us?” 

UNESCO said, ““Maybe we can find some way to get an educational 
mission.’ 

They said, ‘We want an international group. We do not want any 
one person coming in and saying we should buy his system of educa- 
tion.’ 

These missions have been groups including 2 or 3 nationalities. 
The report is then made to the government, and the government can 
do as it wants with it. It so happe ns that the governments have 
followed up the recommendations of the experts in most cases and have 
in fact introduced basic changes i in the educational sy stem. 

It is said that UNESCO is opposed to religion. That is laughable. 
UNESCO has not been concerned with religious questions at any 
time. 

The General Conference of UNESCO is the body that makes the 
rules, that determines the policies, that votes the program. We have 

at every general conference a full American delegation. UNESCO 
conferences are international conferences similar to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; the General Conference has never 
been concerned with this kind of question. 

Finally, I find, if I may say so, most laughable, the claim that 
UNESCO is under Communist control and is being used as means of 
introducing Communist ideas into the United States. 

I believe the evidence I introduced at the beginning, Mr. Chairman, 
of the reasons why the Communist world has pulled out of this or- 
ganization is the best answer. 

Now I do think that as an organization UNESCO has made tre- 
mendous progress in establishing contacts with people in the field of 
education, science, and culture. 

The United States National Commission was so concerned about 
some of the attacks that have been made upon the work of UNESCO, 
that at about a year ago it appointed a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Willard Givens, of the en Education 
Association, and as early as January 1952, Mr. Giveus presented a 
report titled ‘The Fight on International C ooperation,”’ an analysis 
of current attacks on the United Nations and UNESCO, in which 
he quoted chapter and verse on a number of the charges. 

I would like, if you will permit me, to leave this with you. 

For example, this is the way it runs along: 

Let us examine some of these attacks. 

In the November 1951 issue of The Cross and The Flag, a publication founded 
by Gerald L. K. Smith, there appears on the cover a banner saying, “Abolish 
the United Nations.’’ I quote from page 2: ‘‘Abolish the U. N.— Drive this 
Christless Monster from our Shores—” by Gerald L. K. Smith. Mr. Smith gives 
14 reasons why this should be done. Among them are that American citizens 
have never read the U. N. Charter; that practically no Senator realized that 
the U. N. Charter, if adopted, would take supremacy over the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and of the various States; that we are living under 
an authority of which 999 out of 1,000 are unaware; that to pray at the U.N. is 
forbidden; that promoters of the U. N. are determined to give us a flag that will 
fly higher than Old Glory. 


These are Mr. Smith’s words; they grow even more violent. He goes on to 
question the personalities of Trygve Lie and Eleanor Roosevelt. He blames the 
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U.N. for firing MacArthur, and ends with these words: ‘‘ Well, here is our answer 
to them, we American citizens shall fire the U. N.’’! 

“In the December issue of the Cross and the Flag, Gerald L. K. Smith visits 
New York City, interviews U. N. officials incognito, uncovers sensational facts, 
and organizes a campaign to abolish the U. N. Mr. Smith says, ‘Based upon 
personal interviews, the perusal of literature, and a deep study of background ac- 
tivities, we are now preparing an indictment of the whole U. N. program. It is 
our belief that it is a conspiracy to effect treason. It is a plot to lift a flag above 
the Stars and Stripes. It is an international machine devised to destroy American 
sovereignty.”’ 2 

Gerald L. K. Smith announces in the January 1952 issue of the Cross and the 
Flag that he has been made chairman of a special committee, to be known as the 
American National Committee for the Abolition of the United Nations 
(ANCAUN). Mr. Smith reports that the Sons of the American Revolution have 
taken similar action. He goes on to say, ‘‘There is much to be encouraged over 
in this campaign to abolish the U. N. because there is developing in America a 
great apprehension concerning the trickery being employed which points toward 
the abolition of America’s sovereignty * * *.’’ 3 

In this same issue is the text of a bill introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman John T. Wood of Idaho, calling for withdrawal from the United 
Nations. Section 5 of this bill says, ‘‘This act may be cited as the International 
Organizations Recision Act.’’ 4 

Since time does not permit me to cover all of these attacks, I should like now 
to turn to W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. Shortly after MacFarland spoke at 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist Convention in 1948, he announced 
plans for his Nationalist Action League. Mr. MacFarland’s other organiza- 
tional affiliations are with the American Flag Committee and the National Blue 
Star Mothers of Pennsylvania. The most widely distributed of Mr. MacFar- 
land’s publications is newsletter No. 13, published in October 1951 by. the 
American Flag Committee in Philadelphia. Entitled ‘‘A Report to thé American 
Peonle on UNESCO,” it begins: 

“Dear FeLttow AmerRiIcAN: UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is a subversive association. It is con- 
sciously furthering a campaign calculated to pervert the teaching profession in 
this country, and so destroy the worth and integrity of America’s first bulwark 
of freedom—our tax-supported public schools.”’ 5 

Dr. Givens, who compiled this information about the attacks on 
U. N. and UNESCO, comes to the conclusion: 

I have seen some examples of the pressures being brought to bear on teachers. 

I wish there were time to tell you of the new regulations for bringing current 
teaching materials into the classroom; of the teaching materials now being with- 
drawn from the schools; and of the letters we have received at the National 
Education Association from teachers who are wondering if they have been wrong 
in supporting the U. N. and UNESCO. 
Then he says, ‘‘Here’s one answer which we have used,’ and then he 
quotes a long series of comments which have been made by the NEA, 
on the subject of why teaching about United Nations and UNESCO 
is essential, why it is the American national interst. 

You will probably be familiar with the report of the Educational 
Policy Commission which attempts to state affirmatively the position 
of a distinguished group of individuals on the Educational Policy 
Commission. It is a committee under the chairmanship of Henry 
Hill, which includes such outstanding editors—I will leave this with 
you if I may, without taking time on it. 

Mr. Merrow. You may include those two documents in the record. 

(The documents referred to appear in the appendix at pp. 285-289.) 

| The Cross and the Fl] 

The Cr SS and the FI 

The Cross and the Flag 

‘ Thid., pp. 12, 18 
5 The American Flag Committee, newsletter No. 13, October 1951, p. 1. 


g, November 1951, vol. 10, No. 8, p. 31. 
» December 1951, vol. 10, No. 9, p 
, January 1952, vol. 10, No. 10, pp. 
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Mr. Merrow. We have had a very fine attendance of the sub- 
committee this morning. 

I would like for a few minutes, to have questioning. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. Perhaps before I came 
in, you had given us the costs of UNESCO and the ratio of the 
United States payments. How much does the United States con- 
tribute, and who else contributes? 

Mr. Lavzs. I did not go into that, Mrs. Bolton. The total of 
the UNESCO budget is just $9 million for the current fiscal year. 

Mrs. Bouron. 1954, or the one that is passed? 

Mr. Laves. This is the one ahead. 

Mrs. Bourton. Is that an increase over what they have had? 

Mr. Laves. Virtually it is holding at the same place. It is a 
very slight increase. 

Mrs. Boiron. How much does the United States pay? 

Mr. Laves. Exactly one-third. 

Mrs. Bouron. How many other nations contribute? 

Mr. Laves. There are 67 other member states. 

Mrs. Bouton. Do they all contribute? 

Mr. Laves. Oh, yes, except for a few currently in arrears. 

Mrs. Bouton. In what proportion? 

Mr. Lavss. According to the United Nations scale, but adjusted 
to the fact that you have a slightly different membership. 

Mrs. Botton. What do you mean a slightly different membership? 

Mr. Laves. As you know, the Soviet veto has prevented a large 
number of countries from getting into the United Nations. 

Mrs. Boiron. You mean a different one from last year, is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Laves. For example, Germany, Japan, and Switzerland, just 
to take three cases, belong to UNESCO, but do not belong to the 
United Nations. Therefore, the distribution is somewhat different. 

Mrs. Botton. I meant UNESCO. I was not mentioning United 
Nations. 

Mr. Laves. UNESCO uses the same scale as United Nations, but 
has to adjust it. 

Mrs. Botton. The United Nations fixes the American contribution? 

Mr. Laves. No. You see, the UNESCO conference is completely 
independent from the United Nations Assembly. 

Mrs. Boiron. The conference then is the one that fixes the United 
States contribution? 

Mr. Lavss. That is right. 

Mrs. Botton. The United States does not say how much we are 
willing to pay? 

Mr. Laves. We are a member. 

Mrs. Bouton. We abide by the vote of the majority, so we are told 
what we must do. 

Mr. Laves. Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Boiron. Now, where do we get the experts? 

Mr. Laves. Where do we get the experts? 

Mrs. Botron. Where do the experts come from, that is for instance, 
which come from the United States? 

Mr. Laves. The usual practice, as I understand it, Mrs. Bolton, 
is this: UNESCO decides to have a mission, decides it wants to have 
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an American. UNESCO will know of some outstanding American, 
will communicate with the State Department to see whether in its 
view or in the. view of National Commission members this is an 
appropriate name, whether other names might be brought forward, « 
person who might be better, and the usual negotiations take place 
over a period of time. Usually the first 2 or 3 people are not available 
and finally one is selected. 

Mrs. Bourton. That brings up the point of my question: Do you 
find that you have an ample number of well-qualified people each 
time you want them, or do you have difficulty in getting them? 

Mr. Laves. There is always difficulty, Mrs. Bolton, because of the 
timing on it. 

Mrs. Boiron. And in the case of teachers, for instance, is the end 
result that you take from our very low teaching number to send them 
into the UNESCO field? 

We are short of teachers, | understand. 

Mr. Laves. That is right, but bear in mind first of all, Mrs. Bolton, 
we are not talking about people who are moved from the United States 
permanently. These missions will go out say for a period of 3 months, 
only. 

Mr. Bouron. As short a time as that? 

Mr. Laves. A man may take a leave of absence from his job or it 
may be a vacation period. 

Mrs. Botron. What is the longest period? 

Mr. Laves. That is something I would have to look into. 

Mrs. Boiron. I would like to know that, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Laves. I think the average is about 3 months. 

Mr. Merrow. Could you give us a report on that? 

Mr. Laves. I will be very happy to. 

(The information requested follows:) 


EpUCATIONAL ADVISERS SENT BY UNESCO TO MEMBER COUNTRIES AT THEIR 
REQUEST 


UNESCO sends educational advisers to member countries which request this 
service, so far as budgetary and other conditions permit. 

Sometimes advisers go in teams of several members, others as single individuals, 
according to the work to be done. 

The experts are drawn from many countries, not exelusively from United States 
of America or any other one country. Teams are usually international in com- 
position; often, but not necessarily, an American is @ member of a team. 

Some advisory missions are requested to examine a problem and make recom- 
mendations. In 1952, such missions were sent to Cambodia (duration, 5 months) ; 
Korea (duration, 4 months); Pakistan (5 months); Iraq (4 months). 

Most advisory missions are sent to give expert assistance in carrying out specific 
improvement in education; e. g., to help set up a teacher-training institution to 
train science teachers; to help prepare “primers” for use in teaching adult 
illiterates. 

Seventy-one technical experts in the field of education, were reported as being 
on duty in member countries as of Feb. 28, 1953, excluding those assigned to the 
two UNESCO supported regional centers for fundamental education. One of 
these “experts’’ had a 3-year appointment. The remainder were for periods of 
1 to 2 years. 

Mrs. Boiron. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman: In this, 
the point of our program is to carry our methods to other countries, is 
it not? We are interested in seeing to it that other countries use our 
methods of education or what we call education? 

Am I inaccurate in that? 
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Mr. Laves. I think it is a question of point of view. I would not 
have put it that way. I would have said that we are anxious that 
when countries make changes in their educational systems they shall 
have full knowledge of what our system would offer so that they will 
know about it, if it applies. 

Mrs. Bouron. May I ask this: May I ask whether you are satisfied 
with what we call our system of education so that we would feel 
conscience free in trying to establish the same methods and ways in 
other countries? I think so many people are feeling that our own 
system of education has not been an education, but has just been a 
method of instruction; that those two are very different things. 

Mr. Laves. I may answer it this way: I think we have to look at it 
from the point of view of the country that wants the help. Afghan- 
istan, I used as an illustration. Their primary schools were virtually 
nonexistent. They wanted a primary school system developed. Ex- 
perts came from the United States, from England, and from France, 
three persons, their first job was first of all to find out what the need of 
Afghanistan was, and you cannot develop a system there according 
to the British or the French, or the American pattern because the 
people are different, facilities are different, and needs are different. 

What they tried to do was to take from their knowledge as experts 
with similar kinds of problems and apply that in a report so that the 
Government could then decide whether the new composite plan, the 
new proposal, was one that they wanted to put into operation. It 
might cost too much. 

Mrs. Bouton. I would like to suggest to UNESCO and Dr. Evans, 
if I may, that we be very careful in what we do, because to me our 
educational system as such has become a system of instruction leav- 
ing out a great many things which to my mind are very fundamental 
in preparation for the living of life, and I am hoping that we do not 
hand down our worst things, that what we pass along will be per- 
haps some of our best. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Battle 

Mr. Barrie. Dr. Laves, I appreciate your testimony and agree 
with you on the neeessity for continuing the development of UNESCO. 

I was going to ask the same question Mrs. Bolton did about our 
percentage of contribution. 

I am wondering if that 33% percent is limited by our own legisla- 
tion. We did pass an appropriation bill here not long ago which 
limited our participation but I am not sure whether this was one of 
the limitations or not. 

Mr. Laves. If I recall the history correctly on this, first of all we 
laid down the policy away back, that we wanted to approach a 33% 
percent maximum in all of the organizations, and this policy was ad- 
vocated by American delegations at meeting after meeting, and we 
have now achieved over a period of time, the 33% percent level in 
UNESCO. 

Mr. Barrix. Then you are limited by our legislation up here? 

Mr. Lavus. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Evans. The achievement in UNESCO preceded the enactment 
of the legislation. The legislation would now act as a ceiling, but we 
had already reached that ceiling by the time the legislation went into 
effect. 
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Mr. Laves. But that was under the policy of our Government to 
achieve that 33% percent. 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Barrie. You mentioned a lot of things we do not do in the 
United States. I am wondering if you have any sort of a program 
to educate people as to the psychology and the customs and the 
things that would make for better understanding of foreign peoples, 
that possibly takes place in the United States? 

Mr. Laves. Well, Congressman, of course we have tremendous 
educational resources in this country, and a great deal is going on 
already in most of our educational institutions, certainly in the larger 
ones, to broaden this kind of understanding. 

Mr. Barrie. I am talking about UNESCO programs. Do you 
have any sort of a program going on in the United States in the way 
of education? 

Mr. Laves. I would say yes, in this respect, bearing in mind it is 
not UNESCO, it is the United States National Commission which 
initiates programs in the United States. The National Commission, 
under act of Congress, every 2 years holds a national conference of 
representatives of voluntary organizations. We held a large one 2 
years ago in New York City which was attended by some 2,400 
delegates. We have now just completed plans for the fourth con- 
ference to be held this coming September in the Twin Cities. It is 
to be a 3-day conference with delegates from all the principal voluntary 
organizations to consider problems of American cooperation’ with 
the rest of the world, and there will be some sessions dealing with the 
wavs and life of other people, some relating to the programs of 
UNESCO, some dealing with the particular interests of the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Harry Bullis, whom you may know, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, is serving as chairman of the organizing committee 
to put on this program for the National Commission. 

Since the National Commission is made up of representatives from 
60 of our big voluntary organizations this means that continually 
these voluntary organizations are developing in their own programs 
of adult education considerable materials, programs, meetings, dis- 
cussions, and so on dealing with these problems. 

Mr. Barrie. I might ask one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Go ahead, Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Barrie. In your organizational setup, what is your procedure 
for accepting a new country into your organization, and how do you 
go about adopting a plan? 

Is it just a simple majority vote? 

Mr. Laves. I wonder if | could refer that to Mr. Evans. He is 
on the executive board, and they are the ones who make recommen- 
dations. 

Mr. Evans. The general situation is this, that any state that is a 
member of the United Nations can become a member of UNESCO 
just by signing the constitution and sending the document to the 
British Foreign Office saying they wish to become a member. 

A nation that is not a member of the United Nations makes applica- 
tion for membership to the Director General of UNESCO. He for- 
wards it to the Economic and Social Council, and if it has no objection, 
the Executive Board of UNESCO then forwards it to the General 
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Conference, this Conference that has been meeting every year and will 
now meet every 2 years, with a recommendation, and the General 
Conference then decides ‘by majority vote whether or not to admit 
the country. 

Mr. Laves. On the general program, the same General Conference 
now meeting every 2 years votes the program, and that is by majority 
vote. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte— 

Mr. LeCompre. I have no questions. I appreciated and enjoyed 
your statement but I think of no questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Hays. I have just 1 or 2 questions to clear up some things in 
my own mind: Where is the center that is sending out certain 
teachers located? 

Mr. Laves. It is in the city of Patzcuaro, which is not far from 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Hays. It is strictly UNESCO sponsorship? 

Mr. Laves. It is financed and sponsored three ways: The Organi- 
zation of American States, the Government of Mexico, and UNESCO. 

Mr. Hays. It is the only one of its kind? 

Mr. Lavegs. There is also one in Egypt. That is sponsored by 
UNESCO and the Government of Egypt alone. I do not believe the 
Arab States are in, are they? 

Mr. Evans. The Arab States are sending teacbers there for training, 
but it is a joint ope ae of the Government of Egypt and UNESCO, 
and it was opened in January. General Naguib spent the whole day 
opening it and praising it. 

Mr. Hays. There will be others as you go along? 

Mr. Laves. As requested; yes. 

Mr. Hays. I liked what you said about encouraging the other 
nations rather than suggesting a pattern of action vourselves. In 
other words, vou simply encourage them within their own culture 
to attack these problems of illiteracy. 

Do you know whether there has been any deviation from that 
standard? In other words, when an organization that is under fire 
has, through erroneous judgment of some individual, made a mistake, 
you would agree that it is best to admit the mistake has been made. 

I would want us to be very scrupulous in what we represent to the 
House on that score. 

Now, do you know of any failures at all to adhere strictly to the 
standards that you have described, today? 

Mr. Laves. Well, now, let us see. As a standard you mean, for 
instance, not intervening in the domestic affairs of a « ‘country? 

Mr. Hays. For illustration let us take that, but I would prefer to 
go into the whole field. 

Mr. Laves. I do not know of any illustration, Congressman, of the 
organization doing something that as a matter of right it should not 
have done. 

Now I think the Governments have voted programs from time to 
time that I think were unfortunate. I think they were baying at the 
moon sometimes and hoping to get the moon for 20 cents. 

It would have been better to have had a more concentrated program, 
I have been critical of the program myself, and many of us have been, 
feeling that it has tried to do too much with too little. 
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Whether or not the organization has intervened, trying to impose 
something upon a country, I honestly do not know of a case. 

Mr. Hays. To get over into another field, it seems as I recall in the 
California episode my sympathies are with you, I feel that the picture 
vou have given from what I know about it, is accurate, and that 
UNESCO was a victim. 

But it seemed to me there was something said at the time that was 
critical of UNESCO, that was conceded but it was a minor matter and 
it was my impression that it was corrected. 

We are in a period in which international cooperation is not in favor 
everywhere and such mistakes are sometimes misinterpreted —and 
overemphasized. 

Mr. Lavus. I think it would be very helpful if this could really be 
put on the table and examined. 

I honestly do not know of any substantiated charge against 
UNESCO as an organization. 

Now, what I am trying to get at is this: I happen to have the reso- 
lution of the Board of Education, here, which says what they can do 
and cannot do from here on. 

The fact of the matter is that there has been nothing charged against 
UNESCO as an organization. There was a complaint on the part of 
& citizen group against some material that was put into the schools 
but that was put there by the school board. 

UNESCO was never involved as an organization. 

Mr. Hays. That is an important distinction. 

Mr. Lavzs. The next thing I want to emphasize is, contrary to 
public belief in this country as I run into it, and I travel around a 
good deal—contrary to that belief, the school board of Los Angeles 
did not forbid teaching about UNESCO. I have the full text of 
their resolution, here, and I will leave it with you. What it says is, 
“Children of Los Angeles are entitled to, and shall be taught about 
the United Nations and UNESCO and the specialized agencics.’ 

All it said was, ‘“There shall not be an official UNESCO program. 

But, that is like asking a man when he quit beating his wife. There 
never was an official UNESCO program. 

Mr. Hays. I was of the impression that the outcome there was 
rather favorable to UNESCO. 

Mr. Laves. Definitely, but it scared a lot of people and made 
them nervous. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to express my appreciation to the members 
of the subcommittee for a full attendance this morning and to two 
other members of the committee, who are here, and I am sure they 
have some questions. 

Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnanwan. I wanted to ask what direction or authority does 
the United Nations have over UNESCO? 

Is UNESCG an autonomous body that can take its own action? 

Mr. Laves. It is an autonomous body, Mr. Congressman. It was 
set up by its own charter, its own constitution, its own membership. 
It is autonomous. Its conference can make its own decisions, 

[It is true that the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations may make recommendations in order to bring about con- 
sistency, but the action that is taken by UNESCO through its con- 
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ference, which is a Government conference, is completely autonomous 
of any action that is taken by the United Nations Assembly. 

Mr. Evans. And the United Nations has full right to comment on 
the UNESCO program and budget and it makes such comments 
every year, and those are taken seriously by UNESCO. 

Mrs. Bouron. And, if it disapproves of something? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, and it frequently does, and may say that we have 
too wide a program, as Dr. Laves said. 

They also frequently, in the United Nations, ask UNESCO to 
cooperate in some program like working on the rights of women, or a 
problem of freedom of information or collaboration to draft covenants 
on human rights, or something dealing with the trust territories. 

As Dr. Laves said, it is autonomous. 

Mr. Carnauan. Is there any official representation from UNESCO 
to any of the executive bodies of the United Nations? 

Mr. Laves. The arrangement is this: There is a representative 
traditionally present from each of the specialized agencies to each 
other’s general conference. The person who is present brings formal 
greetings but also may participate in program discussions. 

For example, the World Health Organization will have somebody 
at the UNESCO conferences as they did last fall; where a discussion 
comes up that seems to bear upon the work of the World Health 
Organization, that delegate will speak for his Director General and 
say, “If you are going to do this in UNESCO, keep in mind that we 
are doing thus and so, and we can cooperate on this.”’ 

They work together in the development of their technical-assistance 
program. The UNESCO has 2 or 3 technical people at the United 
Nations Headquarters in order to maintain a close working relation- 
ship between UNESCO and the United Nations. 

The same is true of all other specialized agencies. 

Mr. Carnanwan. That is only to bring in information and make 
suggestions and is in no official capacity. 

Mr. Laves. It is official in the sense that they are representatives 
among equals. They are independent organizations, you see. 

Mr. Evans. They are an official channel of communication from one 
Director General to another. 

Mr. Laves. It is like an ambassador to a country. 

Mr. CarnanANn. But they have no part in any action taken by the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Evans. They cannot vote, no. 

Mr. Carnanan. I| would like to ask this, too: What would you say, 
if you could summarize it briefly, is the basis of the criticism of 
UNESCO? 

Mr. Laves. I would put it this way, Congressman: 

I would say first of all it is ignorance, lack of knowledge of the facts. 
In a limited number of cases, in a small minority of the cases, it is part 
of what I believe is a deliberate attack upon the concepts of coopera- 
tion with other people, what I would call concepts of a free society 
like our own. 

UNESCO is merely the thing to which for the moment the finger is 
pointed. It is a whipping boy. I would predict personally that if 
the UNESCO attack is withstood. the attack will switch to something 
else. I say basically, though, that the attack is due to ignorance. | 
think most people who are critical of UNESCO, simply do not know 
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what it is. They have heard somebody say, “Oh, that is UNESCO, 
We heard that was not a good thing,” and they therefore stand back. 
*ut if you ask people to document what they are saying, they cannot 
do it because the criticism just does not stand up. It is not ice) 

Mr. Evans. I think there is a fear also, Congressman, that 
UNESCO is a socialist or a Communist conspiracy. There are little 
bits of evidence that have been available to indicate that that is the 
fear that a lot of people have. I think it is unfounded as Dr. Laves 
said, but I think that is part of the fear that is present. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is the “American Flag Committee’? 

Do you know anything about that group? 

Mr. Laves. I do not know anything about them except that they 
are among those that have been attacking. I have never been to 
their headquarters and I do not know what it consists of. 

{ do not know where the money comes from that finances it. 
Apparently they carry on quite an effective propaganda program. 

Mr. Carnanan. They are one of the groups that attack UNESCO? 

Mr. Laves. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Lanham 

Mr. Lannam. I have no questions. This has been a most inter- 
esting discussion, thank you. 

Mr. Hays. As I understand it, there is not a single Communist- 
dominated country in UNESCO at the time? 

Mr. Evans. Yugoslavia. The chief delegate of Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, got up in the General Conference last December and said that 
he wanted pointedly to disassociate himself from the presemtaéron 
that the Poles made in resigning from UNESCO. 

He said that he wanted to disagree violently witb the position taken 
by Poland; that UNESCO had departed from its principles, that 
UNESCO was a propaganda tool of American imperialism, and so 
forth, and so forth. 

Mr. Laves. These three satellite countries have submitted their 
resignation. ‘There is no provision for unilateral withdrawal from the 
organization and this is one of the questions to be decided by the 
General Conference at its next meeting. 

Mr. Evans. There is no provision for withdrawal and we are talking 
about amending the constitution so that we can accept their resig- 
nation. 

Mr. Laves. If I might come back to the Congressman’s question 
about the American Flag Committee, there is a very interesting 
pamphlet that was gotten out recently by a man by the name of Hall. 
I believe it is the Unitarian Press which published it, I can check the 
record on it, called, “The Hate Campaign Against the United 
Nations.” 

This lists a large number of the organizations which are engaged in 
this activity at the present time and tells a little bit about their other 
activities in other fields, and that might throw some light on it. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, if I could make a two sentence state- 
ment off the record, I would be glad to speak to this question of the 
American Flag Committee. 

Mr. Merrow. All right, we will go off the record. 

(The then following remarks were not reported.) 

Mr. Merrow. This is an open session, you know. 

Mr. Evans. Is the press here? 
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Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. I could not state this publicly. 

Mr. Merrow. We will take it up in executive session. 

We thank you very much, Dr. Laves, for expressing the stand of 
the UNESCO. 

We have been glad to have you here, Dr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans. I would be glad to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Merrow. I am sure the committee would like to hear you and 
would be glad to hear any others who would like to come before the 
committee and give us a clear picture of this entire situation. 

We propose to have extended hearings on it and will try to make a 
constructive study of not only this organization, but other organi- 
zations in the United Nations. 

We are grateful for the time you have given us this morning. 

Has any member of the committee anything before we adjourn? 

Mr. Laves. Mr. Chairman, may I just thank you very much for 
permitting me to come here. I stand ready to provide any additional 
information I can. 

[ welcome the chance to help throw light on the situation. I do 
not think anything can result but good from getting at the facts. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1953 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommitTgcE ON ForerGn AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 10 a. m., room G-3 
United States Capitol, Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Ambassador, we are very pleased to have you with us this 
morning. This is the subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
on International Organization and Movements for the purpose of 
dealing with questions relating to the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, other present and proposed international organizations 
and the development of international law and those aspects of com- 
munism, fascism, nationalism, and other political ideas basically 
affecting international relations. 

That gives a large frame of reference. We have been having some 
hearings on the United Nations and the specialized agencies. We 
hope to have a series of constructive reports on international organiza- 
tions and movements. 

We are very happy that you find the time to come before this com- 
mittee. We welcome you and your deputy, Mr. Wadsworth. 

We were at the United Nations yesterday and appreciate the hos- 
pitality that was extended to us. You are certainly doing a fine 
piece of work as head of the American delegation at the United 
Nations, giving vigorous and statesmanlike leadership. 

We are pleased that you are in this position and happy that you are 
representing the United States at this very important organization. 

The committee has looked forward to having you with us for some 
time and we certainly are honored with your presence here this 
morning. 

I would like to have you proceed in your own way. 

Do you have a statement for the committee? If so, then the com- 
mittee would lixe to ask questions. This is an entirely open meeting 
and anything that you have on your mind, we would like to hear. 


Mr. Ambassador—— 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador Loper. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

It is a very distinguished honor—which I sincerely appreciate— 
to have this meeting with you who are the policymakers for the United 
States in the vital field of foreign affairs. It is also a chance for col- 
laboration with you which should produce useful results. 
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Before coming here today, I consulted with your chief of staff who 
told me some of the points which you wish me to cover. With your 
permission, therefore, I would like to read a prepared statement and 
then submit myself to whatever questions you may have: 

What the United Nations means to the United ‘States: Let me say 
that upon becoming United States representative, I undertook a 
brand new look at the United Nations without any preconceived ideas. 
This statement therefore seeks to set forth the United Nations pur- 
poses, its achievements, its shortcomings, its utility and its future 
promise—all with the utmost frankness. The times are far too serious 
for self-delusion. We must see this thing as it is and coolly appraise its 
value. 

Purpose: The United Nations is an international device whose pri- 
mary purpose is “to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war’ by developing enough strength to deter aggression and if, i 
spite of the United Nations, it should occur, to repel it. 

History: It was created by a charter which was ratified by the 
Senate by a vote of 89 to 2 in 1945, at the close of the bloodiest war 
in history. It was invited to establish itself in the United States by a 
unanimous vote of the United States Congress and has its headquarters 
in New York City. 

ef promote peace, the charter created: 

A Security Council of 11 members which has the power, subject 
to sia veto of any one of its 5 permanent members, in case of aggression 
to issue action orders which are legally binding on all United Ns ations 
members. The Security Council’s 5 permanent members are China, 
France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, and 
United States of America; its 6 nonpermanent members are elected 
for 2-year terms with elections staggered so that 3 of them are chosen 
each year; ; 

2. A General Assembly, which cannot issue orders, and only has 
power to debate and to recommend. In the General Assembly each 
of the 60 member nations has 1 vote, regardless of size. 

When the United Nations was founded it was assumed that the 
great Allies of World War II would stay together to keep peace. But 
the Soviet Union became hostile to the free world and, by its abuse 
of the veto, caused the Security Council to become less and less active, 
with the resi that the General Assembly has become the busy place. 
(A vetoproof method has at last been evolved for bringing a collective 
defense program into being by recommendations passed by a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly. When, as, and if aggression 
occurs in the future, we will no longer be paralyzed by the Communist 
abuse of the veto.) 

This growth of the General Assembly is in many ways a sound 
development because a solid foundation for peace actually depends on 
two things: (1) The existence of common practical interests; and 
(2) the existence of a common sense of justice, which means a common 
sense of right and wrong and a common view of the relation of the 
individual to his Government. 

Until both of these things exist, those who insist on schemes for 
world union or world government do more harm than good because, 
like someone feeding fried potatoes to a newborn baby, they are trying 
to ram something down the throat of the world which it cannot digest. 
If anyone of the Thirteen Colonies, at the time of the American 
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Revolution, had had a view of life as different from the rest of the 
world as the view of the Soviet Union is different from the free world 
today, there would have been no United States. The American revo- 
lutionists, unlike those who live in the world today, all hed the same 
general thoughts about the nature of man. 

In the modern world there is already a growing knowledge that 
countries have many common practical interests. But the growth of 
a common sense of justice seems to come more slowly—and, as any 
effective scheme for world order depends on such a sense of justice, 
the essential first step is a world forum where issues can be debated 
and put to a vote, and where world public opinion can develop. The 
General Assembly is thus a place where they ‘talk and vote’’—just 
as they do in any democratic assemblage—because it is by talking 
and voting that you sometimes avert war, and it is by talking and 
voting that you build a world sense of right and wrong by developing 
a world opinion. 

The 60 member nations of the United Nations are a sizable majority 
of the world’s nations and a narrow majority of the world’s population. 

They are: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian 8.5. R., Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, EF] Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Lraq, Israel, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian 
S.S. R., Union of South Africa, U.S. 5. R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

Byelorrusia and the Ukraine were really not independent states, 
but integral parts of the Soviet Union without even separate budgets. 
They became members as a result of mistaken decisions at the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945 when the charter was drafted. But 
even with these two satellites and the puppet Communist governments 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, it is a rare day when the Soviet 
Union can muster more than 5 votes out of the 60. 

The United Nations is a place where- 

Representatives of nations can meet without formality to settle 
disputes. Those who want to divide and rule are impeded, for this 
is a hard game to play when the entire free world is looking on. 

The threat of war in Iran in 1946, due to pressure of Russian 
troops, was moderated and gradually extinguished. 

The initiative was taken, with substantial American backing, to 
prevent Communist encroachment on Greece in 1947. 

Open warfare over Kashmir between India and Pakistan was 
stopped. 

The advent of Israel into the family of nations was determined and 
an end put to a bloody war in the Holy Land. 

Working with the Netherlands and the Indonesians, full inde- 
pendence was given to the 76 million people inhabiting Indonesia. 

Part of the free world was organized to repel the bloody aggression 
in Korea, which threatened the whole free world—and not only As:a. 

The Kremlin has a real headache. They cannot control the United 
Nations; they cannot break it up; they do not dare leave it. 

Now I want to talk about what the United Nations is not. 
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The United Nations is not a world government. It cannot impose 
a tax of any kind. It cannot draft a single soldier from any country 
for service in Korea or elsewhere. Its charter specifically prohibits 
its intervention in domestic matters (Art. 2, par. 7). 

Your representative at the United ‘aiins is called Ambassador 
by act of Congress, for the simple reason that he represents a sovereign 
state and not a political subdivision. It would, of course, be a mani- 
fest absurdity to give the large and small states each one vote in a 
body which had the powers of a government. 

It is not a heavy burden on the United States taxpayer—16 cents 
per citizen in year II of the atomic age. This is less than half of what 
is spent for the sanitation of the city of New York, or one-fourteenth 
of what is spent for cigarettes. The amount spent—according to New 
York Times figures—by the United Nations, foreign delegations and 
Secretariat members living in New York far exceeds our annual con- 
tribution to the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

It does not threaten the destruction of our Constitution because, as 
the Supreme Court has said, ‘‘the treatymaking power does not extend 
as far as to authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 

It is not a nest of Communist spies, because there is nothing to spy 
on in the United Nations—which is why the Soviets have not even 
filled their quota of employees. 

Let me interpolate there that the only information the United Na- 
tions gets about the war in Korea is a statement which I transmit there 
every 2 weeks after it has been published in all the newspapers by the 
Pentagon. 

No United States citizen employed by the United Nations has ever 
been prosecuted for espionage. Every United States citizen employed 
there will within a few months have been screened in accordance with 
a Civil Service Commission-FBI plan. 

It is not a snare which dragged the United States into the Korean 
war. The United States took the initiative in getting the United 
Nations to take action against the Communist aggressor in Korea. 

It is certainly not a device which has had an unbroken record of 
successes. Far from it. It did not prevent the Communist victory 
in China. Neither did the United States. Communist successes in 
other parts of the world have taken place in spite of the United Na- 
tions. Yet, it not only survives but actually functions helpfully, 
though imperfectly, in spite of the fact that the Communist bloc is in 
a cold war with the rest of the world. 

Now let me speak about its future. 

The need for the United Nations is sure to grow as rapidly as science 
progresses. Today, none of the 60 nations comprising the United 
Nations is able to maintain itself alone—except for the Soviet Union, 
which does it by harsh slave labor. The United States cannot exist 
without supplies far in excess of what we produce here. If we were 
denied as few as 20 essential materials we would be completely crippled 
economically. The whole of North America can be crippled militarily 
by guided missiles and atomic weapons. Maybe it was possible to 
get along without a place like the United Nations in the days when 
the 4%-day boat to Europe was the quickest way to travel across the 
seas—although even in those days we got into two World Wars. But 
a place like the United Nations is as necessary now in international 
politics as an airport in international travel. 
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It is perhaps beeause of this need that the United Nations, with all 
its faults, has been able, more than any other body in modern history, 
to organize peace and security—in spite of the great threats to peace 
and security at large in the world. 

This is, undoubtedly, why war would be inevitable if the United 
Nations disappeared. 

If war came in spite of the United Nations it would then be the 
indispensable instrument for repelling the aggression, which is prob- 
ably one reason why the Communists do not leave it. 

This explains why men of good will throughout the world would be 
straining every nerve to create even the imperfect device which we 
have now if the U nited Nations did not exist. 

Therefore, there is a need for the United Nations—a need as real as 
mankind’s yearning to stop sending its sons off to slaughter. 

But the future of the United Nations does not depend on need alone. 
Three dissatisfactions have developed in the United States with regard 
to the United Nations, which must be cured if it is to have a useful 
future from the American standpoint. 

One concerns the loyalty of United States personnel on the payroll 
of the United Nations. 

The second is the feeling that the Soviets use the United Nations to 
fi¢ht its battles in the cold war whereas the United States does not. 

Third is the belief that the United States has given an undue pro- 
portion of manpower to the Korean war and that the other members 
of the United Nations have put in too little. 

Mr. Morano. May I interrupt right there? 

Let me compliment our distinguished representative to the United 
Nations for contributing a great deal to bring about the cure for these 
defects. 

Ambassador Loper. Thank you. It is nice of you to say that. 

The first two defects have, | believe, been cured. 

When it comes to the third—regarding manpower in Korea—the 
following facts are of interest: 

The contribution of the United States to the action in Korea, count- 
ing all zones and branches of the service and including logistics as 
well as manpower, is of overriding importance and is in fact utterly 
indispensable. 

In combat manpower alone, the contribution of the United States is 
far larger than that of any one country except for the Republic of 
Korea—and it is the United States which trained and equipped the 
Republic of Korea Army. 

Out of every 100 men in the division forward zone in Korea, 52 are 
Korean, 38 are American, and 10 are of the United Nations. Ten 
men are not as much as one could wish, but they do reduce the amount 
that would have to be provided in some other way, and are therefore 
that much clear gain. They would also not be there if it were not for 
the United Nations. Battles have been decided in hisotry by smaller 
margins than 10 percent. ua ; 

It seems logical to say “Even though the United States may have 
more dollars per capita, it does not have more men per capita and, 
therefore, every nation should contribute manpower in proportion 
to its population.’ te 

This seems logical, but it is not. Men cannot be put to military use 
without equipment and finance—without dollars. If all that were 
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necessary were men, we might have had 20 men instead of 10 from the 
United Nations. 

Equipment has been the bottleneck, and not cowardice or unwill- 
ingness to serve. 

Let me say to you today—and I believe this is the first time this 
announcement has been made in public—that active attention is now 
being given to revision of those policies which made this bottleneck 
unnecessarily tight, and I am optimistic about seeing an increased 
United Nations manpower participation of the future. 

The member nations having troops in Korea are: Australia, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, New Zealand, the Netherlands, Philippines, Thailand, and 
Turkey. Of these countries, four in addition—France, Great Britain, 
Philippines, and Thailand—must use troops in active combat against 
Communist military activity in other parts of the world. 

Last night, before I left New York, I had some research done on how 
much it would cost us to supply the 35,000 men which are being 
supplied at the present time by other United Nations members. 

That is secret information as of today, but I understand that in 
World War II an infantry division, which is about 15,000 men, cost 
in the neighborhood of $250 million to $300 million per year. 

So, if you assume that the United Nations members have the equiva- 
lent of 2 divisions over there, which I think is correct, it would cost us 
almost $600 million a year to supply that much. Our total contribu- 
tion to the United Nations is a little over $15 million. So, you can 
balance that $15 million off against $600 million and see that, just on 
that basis alone, the connection is not an unprofitable one. 

Conclusion: Many persons had the idea at the end of World War 
II that the United Nations would be an automatic peace producer— 
that a few gifted lawyers scattered around the world would draft a 
charter, that this charter would be ratified by the nations, that a 
handsome building would be erected, and that then the world would 
have an automatic device for peace. 

The truth is that there is no automatic device for peace. If the 
United Nations is as automatic as a burglar alarm it is doing well. 
But what happens after the bell rings is up to the members and you 
will get results solely in proportion as you contribute. In the grim 
struggle for peace the payments which must be made are not merely 
in money; they are chiefly in men, in human services. In the face of 
something as critical as an impending war nothing less than buman 
muscle. human blood, human hearts, and human sacrifices will do the 
job. 

Rather than draft a charter and then look for troops; it might have 
been more logical at the time for the nations to have earmarked the 
troops and then drafted the charter. But history is not always logical 
and we do progress. 

In the struggle for peace, as in every other human endeavor, the 
success of the struggle depends directly on how hard you work, how 
deeply you sacrifice, how sincerely you care, how much in the service 
of your sons you are willing to put in. No amount of diplomatic 
nicety and verbal courtesy can alter this fact, and the future of the 
United Nations is bound up in it. 

While the need for the United Nations is as strong and as steady as 
the human yearning for peace, its future success depends entirely on 
the extent to which its members support it. 
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It is up to them. They can drop it impatiently and destroy it 
because it has not brought the millenium or they can kill it by failure 
to support it. 

Or, like the Wright brothers with their first airplane in 1903, they 
can perfect it and transform it into something which will make future 
generations forever grateful that we in the 1950’s had the patience 
and the foresight to make this beginning. 

For Americans the United Nations is not only a place to promote 
peace. It is the greatest single place in which to develop partners 
who, valuing their own freedom, will fight to defend it whenever it 
is attacked, and thus, on a basis of mutual respect, help us in our 
struggle to survive. 

The United Nations is primitive; it is evolutionary; it has not 
brought—and will not bring—the millenium. 

But is is useful; its cost is small; it is an intelligent first step; it 
stands between us and international anarchy. 

It thus stands between us and World War III or the extinction of 
human freedom—or both. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for this very clear 
statement. You have covered many important points. Your state- 
ment is excellent. 

We have with us, this morning, four of our subcommittee; Mrs. 
Bolton, Mr. LeCompte, Mr. Hays, and other members of the full 
committee. 

Mrs. Kelly, Mr. Fulton and Mr. Morano are here. 

Mr. Battle, the other member of the subcommittee, is a member 
of the conference committee on MSA. Otherwise he would be with 
us. 
We would like to proceed with questions first by the members of 
our subcommittee and then, from members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee who have come this morning. 

I would like to have you comment on the recent editorial which 
appeared in the United States News and World Report which was 
rather uncomplimentary to the United Nations. 

Perhaps you would like to say something about that? 

Ambassador LopGcr. Do you refer to that recent article? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Ambassador Lopes. The title of that was, ““The United Nations 
Is Dead’’-—or words to that effect. 

I do not think the title represents what is in the article, as it some- 
times happens that the headline does not accurately describe what 
follows underneath. It looks as though the writer of the article had 
exaggerated, extravagant hopes about the United Nations 6 years ago 
and now he is having extravagant disappointments, which has hap- 
pened to a great many people. The United Nations was oversold. It 
was advertised entirely as an automatic peace producer. All we had 
to do was sign on the dotted line—so it was said—and all our troubles 
would be over. 

There is not anything as simple as that. But, as I have tried to 
show in this statement, the United Nations has been very useful. It 
has done some things which are not dramatized very easily, because 
the wars that do not happen are not very dramatic. 
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It is far from dead, and it is all we have. We ought to try to develop 
if and perfect it and not scrap it just because it has not been a complete 
success on the first try. 

Mr. Merrow. It is certainly man’s great hope for building a decent 
international society, do you not think? 

Ambassador Lopcer. Yes, it is the first step. You cannot take the 
second and the third step until you take the first. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Botton 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is good to see you, 
Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador LonGe. I am very glad to see you. 

Mrs. Botton. I have been wondering about this for a long time, 
What might not have been the result if San Francisco had faced 
squarely up to the fact that peace is often lost or made on an economic 
basis, and if they had added to their very fine document a plan for the 
reestablishment of trade in the world. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Well, perhaps I should say at this point that 
the United Nations Charter does provide for an Economic and Social 
Council. 

Mrs. Bouton. Yes; but that is all. 

Ambassador Lopae. It also provides for a Trusteeship Council and 
an International Court of Justice. 

I did not list those in my prepared statement because I was con- 
centrating entirely on what I consider to be the main objective. 

Of course, economics has a tremendous part to play in foreign 
affairs. You cannot have a total foreign policy by just havirg a 
military foreign policy and diplomatic foreign policy and a political 
foreign policy and an informational policy leaving out the economie 
part of it. 

Mrs. Botton. That is my point. 

Ambassador Longe. There is no question about it, this has to 
happen. If this country is going to have a foreign policy that is 
complete, there is no doubt about that. 

Mrs. Bouton. It has to have an economic basis. People have to 
eat. Some people can raise wheat and others raise beef. That is a 
broad statement, of course, but if we do not interchange or find 
ways to get one thing across to the other fellow who gives us some- 
thine else, the world is roing to be in a very bad way. 

Ambassador LopGr. That is very true. The Economic and Social 
Council exists to make recommendations on those things. I do not 
think you could expect the United Nations to do more than study 
the facts and make recommendations because actually something 
that is as basic as the tariff has to be taken up by the national gov- 
ernments. 

Mrs. Bouton. I have the same feeling about the omission there 
that I have about the omission of slavery in our original Constitution. 

Our forefathers did so much for us, but they did not face up to that 
issue, so that we had a Civil War after a while. 

Ambassador Loner. Of course, our forefathers were drafting a 
frame of government. 

Mrs. Botton. But this is an essential for peace. 

Ambassador Loner. It is very essential for peace, I agree with you. 

If I may go a little further, this business of technical assistance, I 
think is one of the most intelligent and beneficial things we can do. 
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We contribute a small amount to technical assistance. One of the 
Ambassadors to the United Nations said to me that a hungry man is 
more interested in 4 sandwiches than in 4 freedoms. 

There are a great many parts of the world where the question is, 
Where are you going to get the next meal? You cannot think about 
anything else, if that is what you have on your mind. 

Mrs. Botron. We were in Berlin just after V-E Day. I was 
talking to a man on the street about democracy as a possibility and 
so on. He said, ‘Well, Madam, the Bill of Rights is a wonderful 
document, but you can’t eat it and we are hungry.”’ 

Ambassador Loper. That is right. I came to the United States 
Mission on a Tuesday and on Thursday they had a meeting of the 
Technical Assistance Conference. I went to it. I called the atten- 
tion of all of the members there, to the fact that the representatives 
of the Soviet Union, of Russia, of the Ukraine, of Poland and Czechos- 
lovakia, the whole Communist bloc, were not there. I pointed out 
their foreign policy consisted of violent words and violent deeds, but 
when it comes to doing something practical to bind up the wounds 
of the world, to give the everyday man 1n depressed areas a chance 
to irrigate his deserts and drain his swamps so that he can have 
enough to eat, the Communists are not there. 

That is where we can be strong. We do not need to try to compete 
with violent words and deeds, but we can get in there and act. 

Mrs. Bourton. Is the Economie and Social Council doing anything 
about that? 

Ambassador Lopar. We have the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program. 

Mrs. Bouron. But that is not setting up world trade? 

Ambassador Loner. No, but it is good. This is not a rathole or 
giveaway program. This is capital investment, you might say. 
You help these people to get their land into shape so they can live 
off it and then they have something to live for and they will value 
their freedom and fight for it in case of danger. 

Mrs. Bouton. I will ZO back to my question before the chairman 
raps his gavel on me. 

Just an emphasis of the importance of reorganizing trade after any 
war, particularly after world wars, if we are going to have peace. 

Ambassador Lopen. | think it is absolutely vital. To me the role 
of the United Nations in that field is to develop the facts and make 
recommendations, but action has to be taken by the national govern- 
ments. 

Mrs. Bouton. If they can work out a plan originally and leave 
certain things for the national governments to do under certain prin- 
ciples, would we not accomplish a great deal? 

Ambassador Longer. I think a lot of studies have been made. 

Mrs. Bouron. But, let us get them off the top shelves and get the 
dust off of them and get them into action. 

Ambassador Lover. The action has to be taken here. No Con- 
gress would, or should advocate that power for the United Nations. 

Mrs. Boiron. No, of course not. 

Ambassador Lopcr. But I agree with you that it is absolutely 
basic to a foreign policy. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I may have some more 
questions. 
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Mr. Merrow. 
Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Ambassador, first I would like to say this is a very 
encouraging statement and it wou'd be impossible for you to know 
how it cheers us because we have not had access to ms iny of the facts 
you have brought. 

I am sure every member of the committee feels as I do, that this is 
a most helpful statement. It is almost as if you had eavesdropped 
on our first discussions because so many of your comments have been 
responsive to the questions that we raised in our first exploratory 
meeting. 

I would like to ask if you do not feel that our logical pointing out 
that the United Nations is not a government, has a certain defensive 
quality that might carry implications we do not intend to convey? 

In other words, in this period of unfavorable reactions to inter- 
national cooperation, we are in danger of weakening the very thing 
which may be our best Lome and we should avoid an emphasis upon 
the United Nation’s lack of authority so as to constructively give it 
the authority it needs. 

Would you agree in general with that comment? 

Ambassador Loner. I would agree with you that we don’t want 
to indicate lack of confidence or that we are trying to run it down. 
The reason I put that in was because it is being attacked on the grounds 
of being a world government. Inasmuch as it is not one, that is an 
extre ‘mely unfair attack. The point I try to make is that it hasn’ t 
got the power to tax, to draft a man, and therefore its success depends 
upon the extent to which it is supported. That is not true of govern- 
ment. In a government you can make people pay taxes and you can 
take the bovs out of the home for military service. The United 
Nations can’t do that, and we don’t want to pretend that it can when 
it cannot. 

Mr. Hays. I accept that, and I share it to that extent. But at the 
same time would you not agree that added authority is needed for 
the United Nations? 

Ambassador Loner. Oh, yes, I do. In 1955 the revision of the 
whole charter will come up for consideration, I think. 

Mr. Hays. That is what I was getting to. 

Now, what specific things do you think we might present to the 
people? What specific things could we begin to discuss, not cate- 
gorically, but for the purpose of helping them evaluate the United 
Nations weaknesses. What suggestions for change? 

Ambassador Loner. Of course, the revision of the Charter far 
transcends just one individual like me. It involves the Congress and 
the whole executive branch. I think it is something this committee 
ought to take cognizance of. Maybe you will want to hold hearings 
on it, I don’t know. Certainly one of the things to consider is the 
abuse of the use of the veto on procedural questions. 

I think the rock on which the United Nations will founder, if 
it does founder, is the rock of manpower when an agression takes 
place and its members do not put up manpower. I think this is 

basic, terribly human, and very gripping fact. 

Mr. Hays. Then how to implement what is already in the Charter 
with reference to an international police should come into the agenda. 


Congressman Prouty just came in, Mr. Ambassador. 
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Ambassador Lopar. Yes. I think long before 1955 efforts should 
be made to get a bigger participation of troops, and I think such 
efforts will be made. 

Mr. Hays. Perhaps that is all you would care to say at this time. 
I do not want to press that. 

Ambassador Lopcr. I can talk about that off the record. 

Mr. Hays. All right. 

Ambassador Lopar. I can say some more about that off the record. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you so much. I would not press for record 
comments if you feel you should not make them. You would include 
also the more specific definition of the jurisdiction of the world 
court, would you not, as a third feature of the Charter revision to 
strengthen our power for peace? 

Ambassador Lopcr. You know more about that than I do. From 
what I have heard about it, I would think that would be true, but I 
haven’t studied that. I haven’t gotten into that yet. I have only 
been on this job since the end of January, and I haven’t been able 
to give much attention to the court. 

Mr. Hays. I have two other questions that I hope are relevant and 
they may be questions you would rather discuss off the record. One 
has to do with the significance of the uprisings behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Ambassador Loper. I think they are extremely significant. I 
think when people who are Jiving in the so-called “worker’s paradise,’ 
which is what the Communists call it, will work themselves up to a 
point of indignation where men with their bare fists and their bare 
bodies will jump on tanks to try to open up the turret and get at 
the man insida, it reflects a tremendous degree of indignation. It is 
extremely encouraging because it shows that no matter how brutal or 
harsh a police state is, there is still something undefeated in the human 
spirit. Think of the Communist song telling people to arise and throw 
off their chains. In East Germany and in Poland it looks as though 
they were arising to throw off their chains all right, but they are the 
chains of communism. I think it is a very encouraging development. 
I think it is something to be measured in terms of 30 years. Nothing 
like it has happened in a long time. 

Mr. Hays. And to some extent it is true that the techniques the 
Communists have taught their own people are being used now against 
them to win freedom for these enslaved peoples. 

Ambassador Lopar. Absolutely. The people in other parts of the 
world who may have been in doubt about communism, when they see 
the workers, the everyday rank and file citizens, the people who earn 
their living by the sweat of their brow, being shot down by tanks and 
machineguns in the streets simply because they want the most rudi- 
mentary decencies of life, it cannot help but have a tremendous 
effect. 

Mr. Hays. The other question you may want to discuss off the 
record. Yet I think it is timely, and that it is proper at least to ask it. 

The United Nations does not have a better friend than the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. Do you agree 
with him that Syngman Rhee is imperiling the peace of the w orld, 
and what is your comment on the dangers with reference to our conflict 
with South Korea in this present situation? 

Ambassador Lopae. I don’t want to comment about that on the 
record at the present time. I generally agree with the chairman of 
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the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, I ean tell you that. I don’t 
want to comment in public about the Korean truce negotiations,the 
whole situation over there, at the present time. There are too many 
matical things. 

. Hays. But, Mr. Ambassador, you would agree that the fate of 
the U nited Nations is to some extent affected by what is taking place, 
and you can see why we are eager to have your opinion on that. 

Ambassador Lopar. There is no question about that. It certainly 
does affect it very much. 
I would be glk vd to talk anaes that off the record, too. 


Mr. Hays. Ambassador Wadsworth gave us a very interesting 
figure in breaking down aes U. N. cost to our taxpayers yesterday. 
I am grateful for that. About 10 cents of the 16 cents per capita, 


J be lieve, is for specialized services that Mrs. Bolton is epanents of, 
technical service and health, and so on. lf I might just ask Am- 
bassador Wadsworth, was it 10 cents out of the 16? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. WADSWORTH, DEPUTY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador WapswortH. Ten cents was connected with the 
regular operation of the United Nations, including mediation, con- 
ciliation and what you might call the political work. The six cents 
is in the specialized fields. 

Mr. Hays. I wanted to get that in the record, that six cents of this 
goes into our health figure, for example. 

Ambassador LopGer. I have a brief statement about the other 
activities of the United Nations. 

Mr. Hays. I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Merrow. Go ahead. 

Ambassador Lope@r. Among other activities of the United Nations 
are the following: The Secretariat, which administers the organi- 


zation, and the Secretary-General, who has policy-making powers as 


well he is a very lunp ant official. The International Court of 
Justice. The Trusteeship Council, which helps promote the develop- 
ment of non-self-¢ yverning territories toward seli-government and 
independence, thus giving the people of those territories the feeling 
that they too have a stake in freedom. The Economie and Social 
Council which Mrs. Bolton referred to, which helps create those 


conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for peace- 
ful relations among nations, and which make freedom both worth 
living for and worth fighting for if necessary. 

Then among the bodies reporting to this Economic and Social 
Council are the following specialized agencies: World Heaith Organi- 
zation, which has done big things in the fight against malaria in 
Southeast Asia and Greece, Food and Agriculture Organization, which, 
with its technicians and vaccines, is battling effectively to eliminate 
rinderpest, the deadly cattle plague in Asia and Africa, particularly 
in Thailand and Ethiopia, and which has introduced previous!y 
unknown hand tools into Afghanistan, thereby increasing agricultural 
productivity. I may say that they increase it to the point where these 
people can eat and not to the point where it competes with the 
United States farmer. 


International Civil Aviation Organization, which is responsible for 


the safety of all international air travel through its navigation aides, 
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communications, and oceanic weather stations. This organization 
about which I never heard until I went there is highly esteemed by 
American airline pilots flying more than 56 percent of the world’s 
international air transport. It is an organization in particular which 
maintains the North Atlantic network of 10 weather stations and 
facilities in Greenland and Iceland. Apparently it is an organization 
that works so well that you never hear about it. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund, which has made possible 
supplementary feedings for 11 million people, tested many millions of 
children for TB, and fed 3,500,000 mothers and children who were 
drought sufferers. Of vital importance in the cold war is the United 
Nations technical assistance program, which is not as of this date 
supported by any of the Communist nations and which, with its 700 
experts of 61 different nationalities, assists in draining the swamps, 
irrigating the deserts, eliminating disease and increasing the food 
supplies in underdeveloped areas. This activity which does not 
operate on a giveaway or rathole basis, is a big good-will builder for 
the United States and other countries which participate actively in 
its program. it tends to increase the number of freedom- loving 
people in the world. 

The United Nations technical assistance program helps people who 
are presently devitalized and discouraged to develop to the point where 
life is worth living and worth fighting for. That doesn’t inelude all 
the specialized agencies, It includes the ones that I have heard about 
as doing something good. It is not a complete list. 

Mr. Hays. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
want to take more than my share of the time. 

Mr. Ambassador, having been a distinguished member of the Con- 

gress for so many years, you share our sense of responsibility with 
reference to this country’s securit y. 

Do you agree that what we are doing through our regional organiza- 
tions, NATO, and military alliances for regional protection, is quite 
consistent with our commitment to universal security and universal 
devotion to peace? 

Ambassador Lopgr. It is absolutely consistent with it. The char- 
ter provides for regional agreements. The charter envisages the realis- 
tic fact that people in a region ought to get together because they are 
closer to the situation and they can do more about keeping the peace 
and repelling aggression. I consider that the Rio pact which connects 
us with the Latin American countries and the NATO pact which 
connects us with the people in Western Europe, the Australian- 
New Zealand pact, which connects us with the people in the Southwest 
Pacific, are all wholly within the spirit and the purview of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. Hays. We would appreciate any further suggestions as to meas- 
ures for making evident that as we organize regionally with other 
nations under article 51 of the charter we do so with the hope that the 
intransigence of Russia will pass and that we will come someday to 
this idea which obviously underlies the whole United Nations concept 
of world law. You can see why we struggle with that, because we 
are forced by Russia’s behavior to do these things we do not want to 
do and yet we have to dothem. I think at the same time we have to 
struggle to convince the world that our aspirations are all in the other 
direction, that our emphasis would be upon world cooperation. 

Ambassador Longs. Yes; I think we must stress our universal 
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interest, but as I say, I think the regional agreements are within the 
spirit and the purview of the charter. I think the world is still big 
enough and complicated enough so that it is better in many cases to 
deal with it by regions. 

Mr. Wadsworth points out that the Economic and Social Council 
has taken important steps on economic conditions, but again mostly 
on a regional basis. The world is not only big, but there is such a 
difference in standards of living and outlook that if you try to do the 
whole world in one fell swoop, you are liable to take on more than you 
can handle. You must, at this stage of the world’s development, I 
think, use the regional system a good deal. 

Maybe in 20 years or 30 years after there has been a greater mingling 
of peoples you can do more on a universal basis than you can now. 

Mr. Hays. You will pardon me for having taken the stump at that 
point. 

Ambassador LopeGe. It is a very big question. 

Mr. Hays. I feel strongly that we have this responsibility to con- 
vince the people of the world outside the Russian orbit that our goal 
is just what we said it was in 1945. 

Ambassador LopGr. Absolutely. We ought to leave them in no 
doubt whatever about that. 

If you will go off the record later on, I have some things to say 
about that, too. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, are we to have an executive 
session after this session? 

Mr. Merrow. I think we will have to have one, yes. Mr. 
LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Your statement is 
wonderful. I hope arrangements are made for it to have wide pub- 
licity. Out in the Middle West there is a grave doubt in the minds of 
lots of patriotic-thinking people about the United Nations, and I think 
your statement will clear up a good many doubts. I have just one 
question, and that is your statement on page 5. 

If war came in spite of the United Nations, the U. N. would then 
be the indispensable instrument for repelling the aggression, which is 
probably one reason why the Communists do not leave it. 

The question in my mind is, will we not be depending upon the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization as much or more than we will on 
the United Nations in the event of the war. We are developing with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization with the idea of having allies 
in the event of aggressive war from behind the [ron Curtain. 

Ambassador Loper. You are right insofar as the actual sinews of 
war are concerned. When I say the indispensable instrument, I mean 
the juridical and political instrument for organizing the free world 
coalition. You see, there are a great many nations that are not now 
members of the United Nations that would become members if the 
Communists got out. 

Mr. LeCompre. Our allies on the front would be the North Atlantic 
countries, would they not? 

Ambassador Lopce. The front would be all over the place. Many 
countries would be important to the effort from an economic stand- 
point, supplying vital materials, and so on. This would be one place 
where you could go and they would all be there. You could save 
weeks and weeks and weeks by dealing with people who are under J 
roof in 1 room. 
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If the Communists left, the following countries who have”applied 
for membership would be admitted to the U. N. and you would have 
something different: Austria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Republic of Korea, Trans- 
jordan, and Vietnam. 

Mr. LeComprer. I think your statement is fine. I just want to 
underscore everything the chairman said in his opening remarks. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Nothing could be more helpful to me than to 
have you say that. 

Mr. LeCompte. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. I see on page 2 in parentheses in the first paragraph, 
the veto-proof method, and so on. 

Will you explain that a little more fully to me? I did not come when 
you were reading it. 

Ambassador Lopex. In 1950 at the General Assembly session, 
largely under the leadership of Secretary Dulles, as I remember it, 
a resolution was adopted which empowers the General Assembly to 
declare a nation an aggressor and call upon member states to help in 
repelling the aggression by a majority vote of the General Assembly. 
Before that time action of that type could only be taken in the Security 
Council. 

Mr. Morano. Because it was procedural? 

Ambassador Loper. No; because they used the veto on it. The 
only way that the Security Council was able to act at the time of the 
aggression was because the Soviet Union was mad and they were 
away. ‘They have never been away since. 

Mr. Morano. You claim, then, that this method is veto-proof? 

Ambassador Lonae. It is veto-proof. Of course it is only recom- 
mendatory. But it is veto-proof because the General Assembly by 
a two-thirds vote can say to a nation, ‘You are the agressor,”’ and 
then it can call on all the other member nations to help repel the 
ageression. 

Mr. Morano. Supposing a veto then occurred after that was done. 

Ambassador Lover. You can’t veto anything in the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Morano. Would it not get before the Security Council at all? 

Ambassador Longe. It would bypass the Security Council com- 
pletely. 

Mr. Morano. It would not get there at all and could not be raised 
by any member of the Security Council? 

Ambassador Lopes. A member could raise it and another member 
could veto it, but that wouldn’t have any effect on the General Assem- 
bly because that is an independent organ. 

Mr. Morano. What is the result of that clash? I am sure the 
Russians do not agree with this method. 

Ambassador Lope. They don’t agree with it at all. 

Mr. Morano. What is the result of that clash? 

Ambassador Lopes. It has never been tested. It took place in 
1950. I was there as a congressional delegate. Mr. Dulles was one 
of the members of the delegation and he worked that out. It has 
never been used. 

Mr. Morano. It could have been used at the Korean crisis except 
that the Russians 
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Ambassador Lopas. It would have been used if it had been in 
existence at that time, but it was not adopted at that time. It came 
after the Korean aggression. In fact, it was the Korean aggression 
which made the need for that seem so necessary. 

Mr. Morano. In order to make the charter vetoproof, is it going 
to be considered as part of the version of the charter when it comes 
in 1955, do you suppose? 

Ambassador Longe. I think it is within the present language of the 
charter because it is recommendatory. 

Mr. ‘Monano. Instead of being recommendatory, it would then be 
binding. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Yes. There is a danger in that. I want to 
discuss that off the record 

Mr. Morano. There has been a lot of talk, very general, but in some 
cases it gets specific, about the fact that we are losing friends all over 
the world. Of course there may be something about it in your state- 
ment that you read before I got in. 

Would you care to comment about that? 

Ambassador Loner. The way I look at it is this. Our foreign 
policy should not be aimed at having people like us. It should be 
aimed at having people respect us and have confidence in us and in 
having people who value their freedom as much as we do ours and who 
in case of trouble would be willing to fight for it. We have most of the 
wealth of the world in this country, with about 6 percent of the world’s 
population. The worst thing that could happen to us would be for 
94 percent of the world’s population to gang up on 6 percent. What 
we want is other people to have something they want to fight for. I 
think we are like the doctor who has bec n taking care of a very sick 
man. One day he comes into the man’s room at the hospital. The 
patient is feeling better. He is in a very, very bad humor. He picks 
up a pitcher of water and throws it at the doctor. The doctor is 
delighted because he sees that the man is getting well and he is going 
to be able to stand up on his own feet and take care of himself pretty 
soon. He doesn’t care whether the man is mad at him, or not. No 
country which has made as great a success of its way of life as we have 
can expect to be liked. It doesn’t make any difference who they are. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, our policy is not to try to buy friends, 
is it? 

Ambassador Loner. Of course, not. 

Mr. Morano. As some people would indicate. 

Ambassador Lopcr. We want a lot of people around the world 
who feel they are in business for themselves, and we don’t want 
satellites. It would be the worst thing in the world for us to have 
satellites. We want people who are with us because they agree with 
us out of mutual respect. 

Mr. Morano. People who want freedom. 

Ambassador Lover. Who want freedom they are willing to fight 
for in case of need. The practical result of that is that we don’t 
have to do all the fighting ourselves when that happens. It has noth- 
ing to do with being liked, and we ought not to care too much about 
that. 

Mr. Morano. Then would you not conclude that rather than losing 
friends around the world we are basically making friends? 

Ambassador Loner. I think we can have very good relations all 
around the world. I think it depends on the way we handle ourselves. 
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I think tact is a very important thing in international affairs, maybe 
more so than in internal affairs, although I think it is important in 
domestic affairs, too, 

Mr. Morano. In other words, if the mass of people around the 
world understand that we are not trying to buy them, only wanting 
them ultimately to have freedom, they will like us. 

Ambassador Lop@r. If we say they had better do what we tell 
them because we have got all the money, then that would irritate 
them. The worst thing we could do would be to do that. 

Mr. Morano, Are our representatives, including yourself in the 
United Nations, promoting that policy, trying to get them to under- 
stand that we are not trying to throw our weight around; that we 
only want to do these things we are talking about? 

Ambassador Lopce. Yes. 

I would like to talk about that off the record, too. You have hit 
me on a question that interests me very much. 

Mr. Morano. There is one more question, Mr. Ambassador. Are 
we continuing our effort in the direction of international control of 
the atom, and if so, what progress are we making in that respect in 
the United Nations? 

Ambassador LopGr. Well, the disarmament thing is completely 
bogged down since I have been there. The Soviet position is that 
they want us to disarm everything we have, and they won’t disarm 
anything they have. It is in a complete state of paralysis at the 
present time. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 

Ambas: ador Lopcr. That is a very discouraging report, but I want 
you to know everything | oe, 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. If a conflict should arise as to who should occupy 
the seat of a government which is a member of the United Nations, 
is there anything in the Charter which describes the procedure, or is 
there any precedent? 

Ambassador Loner. I contend that a question of that kind can 
very well be regarded as a substantive question. That is my view. 
Other people disagree with me on that. 

Mr. Carnanan, I think that is all for this time, Mr. Chairman. 
I will wait until we go into executive session. 

Ambassador LopaGx. It is a high-powered question. 

Mr. Mrrrow. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuiron. I am glad to see you here this morning. I noticed 
Mrs. Bolton’s comment on the economics. She felt the economic 
part of the development should be emphasized under the United 
Nations. ‘To me likewise there should be developed the moral sense 
because, as you have said, it is by talking and voting in the United 
Nations that we build a world sense of right and wrong. My sugges- 
tion would be to have more voluntary moral and religious agencies 
throughout the world cooperating and assisting on programs. 

As for the statement you have “made on the deve lopment of a com- 
mon view of the individual as to his government, that to me implies a 
broad education base throughout the world in addition to the technical 
point 4 aid which might possibly be called economic. 

I would recommend voluntary agencies of education being associated 
more closely with the United States action at the U. N. as a part of 
programing more than just as information. 
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I noticed also in your statement on page 3 that the countries which 
have obtained freedom with U. N. approval or cooperation, are the 
countries that have obtained freedom from the British Common- 
wealth, the United States, and the Netherlands. Israel, of course, 
we helped become free. There has been no country that has become 
free from any of the Soviet or Iron Curtain countries. I think that 
would be a place where the United Nations should likewise take 
affirmative action on freeing satellites. If I could comment again at 
the bottom of page 3 of your statement, I disagree that Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine are not really independent states, or that they 
became members as a result of a mistake in a decision at San Francisco. 
I do not think we can say whether it is mistaken or not, but I certainly 
believe they have the historic background of states and could very 
well be permitted to occupy that status. 

Ambassador Lopcr. What I meant was that the present function- 
aries in those governments are directly controlled by Moscow. 

Mr. Futon. Even the Russians themselves have remarked there 
were the three parts of old Russia and two of the separate parts which 
they recognized were White Russia and the Ukraine. 

Ambassador Lopce. Don’t let me be misunderstood about that. 
The people in the Ukraine and that part of Russia are a distinct 
people with a distinct culture and distinct appearance. But the gov- 
ernments they have are utterly under the control of the Kremlin 
bureaucracy. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. Fu.ton. Then on page 4 you said the advent of Israel into the 
family of nations was determined and an end put to a bloody war in 
the Holy Land. That problem is not finished. 

Ambassador Lopce. What I meant was the large-scale hostilities 
that existed have been stopped, but of course there is a very tre- 
mendous unsettled problem there. 

Mr. Furton. With the chairman’s permission, I believe this is as 
much a mutual exchange of ideas this morning as it is questioning, if 
I could proceed on that basis. 

I think one of the difficulties of the United Nations is the fact that 
the membership is so restricted that it does not represent enough of 
the people of the world. 

Ambassador Lopaer. It represents an overwhelming majority of the 
nations and a slender majority of the peoples. 

Mr. Futon. One of the chief difficulties of the United Nations is 
that it is dealing with a fragmented state called Korea which is not 
a member and which it really does not have much of anything to do 
with organizationally. That brings up the real question, Should the 
people of Korea be required to submit to the directions of an organi- 
zation to which they do not belong as to the final disposition not 
only of their government but of their people? Additionally, it 
brings up the question of whether when we are in Korea as an occupy- 
ing or cooperating power by consent, that the Koreans should be 
bound to submit to an agreement that would be made between the 
outside competing powers on this battlefield called Korea. We are 
running into questions that are basic on setting freedoms up in the 
world, when we permit a situation to exist where there are actions 
both within and without the United Nations organization, as well 
as policies, the objectives of the policies and the programs which 
conflict among themselves. 
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As to the Bricker amendment, I would like to know your position, 
by a statement for the committee, as to the effect of the amendment 
to the Constitution proposed by Senator Bricker of Ohio on the 
operations of the United Nations. I think that will be an amend- 
ment coming up, ard with the chairraan’s permission I should like 
to ask for that. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Errect oF SENATE Joint REsoLuTION 1 oN Unitep States PARTICIPATION IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


There are several features of Senate Joint Resolution 1 which would seriously 
interfere with United States participation in the work of the United Nations. 
One of these features is the ‘‘which clause’’ in section 2 of the resolution. This 
clause would delete from the Constitution the treaty power of the Federal Govern- 
ment as we have known it for 165 years. Certain major enterprises centered in 
the United Nations would be severely impeded, if not completely paralyzed, by 
United States inability to participate. 

In the field of narcotics, for example, there are today several international 
agreements which have gone a long way toward controlling the scourge of illicit 
dope traffic. In a framework inherited form the League of Nations, the United 
Nations has become the center of operations in the worldwide control of narcotics. 
If the “which clause” of Senate Joint Resolution 1 were adopted, the United 
States would no longer be able effectively to cooperate in this essential work, and 
secure the continuing and effective agreement of other countries to provisions 
and enforcement procedures which the United States Federal Government might 
be considered constitutionally unable to carry out. 

On these matters the members of the subcommittee should be referred to the 
views of Attorney General Brownell, Secretary of State Dulles, the Chief Counsel 
of the Treasury Department, and such eminent lawyers as John W. Davis and 
William Mitchell, who have all pointed out in Senate Joint Resolution 1 the 
dangers just alluded to. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 would provide for congressional regulation of such 
matters as the negotiation of armistice agreements. The United States nego- 
tiators, acting in the name of the Unified Command of all United Nations forces 
in Korea, have needed and have been able to exercise great flexibility in the 
negotiations at Panmunjon. As is clearly explained in the minority report of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on Senate Joint Resolution 1, the negotiation 
of an armistice would be impossible without such flexibility. Section 3 of the 
proposed resolution would take that away from the executive branch of the 
Government. Agreements, like armistice agreements, cannot be concluded by 
deliberative bodies such as Congress; they have traditionally been matters within 
the Executive’s power. 

There is another aspect of this problem which should be commented upon 
briefly. The proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 invariably point to certain 
activities of the United Nations as justification for the proposed amendments. 
They speak of various U. N. bodies as drafting “socialistic treaties,” and they 
strongly imply that these treaties will be binding on the United States unless 
our Constitution is changed to prevent this. As has been stated over and over 
again, there is no U. N. body which has the power to legislate a treaty and impose 
it upon the United States, and this myth should be destroyed once and for all. 

The only United Nations body with any power to take ‘‘action decisions” is the 
Security Council. The United States has the veto in the Council. Moreover, 
the Council does not draft treaties. Other U. N. bodies have only the power 
of recommendation. If the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, 
or any other U. N. body drafts a treaty, that body can only recommend its adop- 
tion to U. N. members. The members are free to adopt the treaty or not, as 
they see fit. 

The draft Covenants on Human Rights have always been pointed to as “‘con- 
ventions which could be imposed on the United States’’ and which could undermine 
our constitutional rights. As you know, the United States has announced its 
intention not to sign or ratify these covenants. They cannot, of course, be 
imposed upon us. In addition, it should be pointed out that while we participated 
in the drafting of the covenants, we always insisted upon the inclusion of the 
following two clauses: A Federal-State clause, which would assure that imp.e- 
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mentation of matters falling within the constitutional responsibilities of constituent 
States of Federal signatories would be left to such States; and a non-self-executing 


clause, which would ensure that obligations would not become effective as internal 


law without implementing legislation. 


Moreover, these covenants, to become effective, must be ratified by two-third 


of the Senate—and in past years Senate ratification has by no means always 
occurred. Senate ratification of a treaty has not been easy to get in the past and 
there appears to be no reason to believe that it will be easier in the future. 


At the bottom of page 4, if I could refer it to the Ambassador’s 
attention, the third line from the bottom is a very definite statement 
that | want to question seriously: “It is not a snare which dragged 
the United States into the Korean war.”’ The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has just determined that we are not in a Korean war, 
when determining civil and contract rights under insurance policies. 
The Congress of the United States never declared war on North 
Korea nor on Communist China. 

The majority leader of the House, Mr. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts at the time of the announcement of the Korean action on the 
floor, in answer to my question, said that it was not a war. 

A New Jersey court has held recently that the action in Korea is 
not a war, and the United States military courts have recently held 
that it is a war, insofar as court-martial proceedings of United States 
servicemen are concerned. 

My question to you directly is, Has this statement that it is a Korean 
war been cleared with our Government so that you are speaking 
officially for the executive branch of the Government; and, secondly, 
if not, possibly this matter of war should not be in your statement as 
United States representative to the United Nations appearing in your 
official capacity before a United States congressional committee. 

Ambassador Loner. I didn’t use the word “war” in the legal sense. 
I used the word “war’’ in the sense that the people were organized 
into military units and shooting at each other. I didn’t use it in 
the legal sense. 

Mr. Futron. So that this statement will not add to the confusion 
in the courts, it is not your intention to define the status of the ag- 
gression in Korea either as to war or no war. 

Ambassador Lopar. No, it is not a juridical statement at all. 

Mr. Futron. I believe that the United Nations is one of the in- 
struments for repelling aggression, but I think the American people 
have now come to the conclusion that it is not the one indispensable 
instrument, as you seem to say on page 5 of your statement. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Maybe I should say, ‘‘an indispensable.” My 
point is that you would have to have something like it, a free-world 
coalition, which is what the United Nations would automatically 
become in case of war and in case the Communists left it. It is 
indispensable and if the U. N. didn’t exist you would have to create 
something just like it. It would be a great convenience to us to have 
a place where we could go and where we would find all the people 
that we would have to deal with should we have to conduct a war 
against communism. 

Mr. Futron. On page 6, the second paragraph, with the chairman’s 
permission, I would like to call your attention to a forceful statement. 
As you know, there have been criticisms and statements recently as to 
the lack of contribution of other nations, members of the United 
Nations, to the forces in Korea. 
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Your statement seems to indicate that if the United States had put 
up dollars instead of men, that the number of United States combat 
men participating in Korea would have been reduced by 25 percent. 
The reason for that is this. You say, ‘If all that were necessary were 
men, we might have had 20 men instead of 10 from the United Na- 
tions. Equipment has been the bottleneck and not cowardice or un- 
willingness to serve. Active attention is given to revision of those 
policies which made this bottleneck unnecessarily tight. 

You said above in the first paragraph that 38 men of the 100 are 
American. So if you took 10 more non-United States men and added 
them on, you would reduce the Americans from 38 to 28, or about 25 
percent, 

When you speak of ‘policies,’ there has been a question through 
Senator Smith of Maine’s committee as to whose policies Giey were. 
Were they American policies, or were they joint policies? 1 believe 
the statement should be more specific on that particular poin 

Ambassador Lopar. That is a very important matter, wee L told 
Congressman Hays that I would like to discuss that off the record 
with you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Keiity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| want to take this opportunity to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, 
for giving us the opportunity of having this public and executive 
session with Ambassador Lodge and Ambassador Wadsworth. I am 
afraid the questions [ am going to ask might have to be answered 
off the record. 1 will be perfectly satisfied with that. 

On page 4, may I take up that statement which is in the 3d para- 
graph from the bottom of the page where you quote the treatymaking 
power. My question is, Do you believe the Bricker amendment 
unnecessary ? 

Ambassador LopGr. I have not studied the Bricker amendment 
since I was in the Senate. Congressman Fulton has asked me to 
prepare a statement, and | will make a study of that. 

Mrs. Ketiy. My second question and my last is the last paragraph 
on that same page. May I deduce from that that you defended the 
United Nations action in South Korea? 

Ambassador Lope. In 1950? 

Mrs. Keury. Yes. 

Ambassador Loper. Yes, I think the decision that was taken to 
repel the aggression in Korea was a correct decision. [I am not com- 
menting on ‘how vigorously or effectively it was implemented later. 
That is another matter. I think we had to stop communism some- 
where and we had to stop it there, or | think the effects not only in 
Asia but all through the world would have been very disastrous. 

Mrs. Ke.ty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Javits? 

Mr. Javivs. Mr. Chairman, let me thank the chairman of the sub- 
committee for treating so gently with those of who are not members 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Merrow, the subcommittee is very happy to have so many 
members of the entire committee here this morning. The questions 
have been fine and have made a most valuable contribution. I hope 
you will ask any questions you have on your mind. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 
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I might say the chairman has scored a coup in getting so distinguished 
a witness. 

Ambassador Lopcr. He can always get me. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Chairman, I have two questions I would like to 
ask in open session. If Ambassador Lodge does not feel he should 
answer them, he will not, of course. 

First, Mr. Ambassador, in your opinion is the membership of the 
U. N. bac king us, in your opinion, generally, in the controversy which 
has developed i in Korea? Are they ‘backing us on the truce agreement? 
| think that is a question of great interest to our people. 

Ambassador Loncr. I said to Congressman Hays that I didn’t feel 
I ought to discuss the Korean negotiations in public this morning, 
but I will be very glad to speak about that off the record. 

Mr. Javits. The other question I had was on the foreign-aid pro- 
gram which is pending now. 

How do you see the mutual security program tying in with the 
whole United Nations policy, particularly in view of the very interest- 
ing statement here that that it is logistics and equipment rather than 
unwillingness which have reduced the contributions of non-Communist 
members of the U. N. to the Korean action so as to have been a great 
cause for the apparent lessening of American enthusiasm for the 
United Nations? How do you think the foreign-aid program ties 
into that? 

Ambassador Loner. On this matter of logistic reimbursement. I 
don’t know whether the mutual se curity bill relates direc ‘tly to that 
or not. 

Mr. Javits. What about the mutual security bill with reference to 
our whole United Nations position? Where does it fit? 

Ambassador Lopaer. I think it is. I think among the nations other 
than the Communist nations in the United Nations, they naturally 
watch very carefully the extent to which we want to cooperate with 
them. In that total contemplation the foreign aid legislation plays a 
major part. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Javits. Do you feel, therefore, that there would be a serious 
change in cooperative activities through the United Nations if we 
should reverse our policy on the mutual security program which is 
being so widely discussed ? 

Ambassador Loner. If you reverse the policy then you have to 
expect them to reverse their policy. This whole thing is going to hang 
together. What we do here makes everything change everywhere 
else. You might say that it might be possible for us to reduce this 
here and not do too much harm, but if we reduce ours here and they 
reduce theirs there, then you are liable to change the situation in a 
very drastic way. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Ambassador, you were speaking with Mr. Hays 
when talking about the revision. 

Do you have some things in mind for the revision of the Charter? 
Would you have a comment as to whether other delegations in the UN 
are thinking along this line and coming up with ideas to make it a 
more effective instrument, looking to the revision in the future? 

Ambassador Lopes. I think they are thinking about it. Of course, 
a thing as big as that is not a thing that is going to be settled by the 
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delegations to the UN. That is a matter of highest governmental 
policy and the policy making people in all different governments will 
have a hand in that. This committee, for instance, will undountedly 
take a very vigorous interest in that. 

Mrs. Botton. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mrs. Botton. You speak of policy-making powers in this com- 
mittee. We do not have any, do we? We never have been able to 
find them. We are told quite peremptorily by the administration, 
or have been at different times, that policymaking was none of our 
business. 

Ambassador LopGe. I consider that the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has very important policymaking decisions. 

Mrs. Boiron. We do, too. 

Ambassador LopGr. I am on your side. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Futon. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. The question has come up of the excess and surplus 
foods which the United States holds. I introduced an amendment 
on the floor which the House put into the mutual security bill this 
year that we should emphasize the surplus foods in the aid program 
to the free world. A further question has come up as to whether 
our United States surplus foods, which may spoil, should be used 
behind the Iron Curtain in any respect. My question then is, would 
you favor distribution of United States surplus food supplies to East 
Berlin or to the Eastern Zone of Germany? I have been there and 
seen what conditions were about 5 weeks ago, and know that they are 
desperately needing food. As a matter of fact, from the city of 
Bremen the mayor told me they had sent part of their fish catch 
this year from West Germany to East Berlin and East Germany. 
The question is, Should the United States either individually or 
through the United Nations embark on any program to distribute 
our surplus foods to the eastern sector of Berlin, the Eastern Zone of 
Germany, or any other satellite countries which are desperately 
in need of food? 

Ambassador Lopar. The idea certainly is very appealing to me. 
I have not studied your proposal and I would not want to make a 
specific comment. Certainly the objective of that idea is very ap- 
pealing. 

Mr. Fuiron. And you think it would help, then, as far as the 
United States position in the world is concerned, if we did feed starving 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain? 

Ambassador Loner. I think anything that we can do to show by 
our actions the kind of people we are to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain or to people who are wavering anyway is all to the good. 
I think that is our strong point—is our deeds and actions. 

Mr. Futron. W eighing in the balance the amount of gain you 
get from that as to the feeling of the people, do you think it might 
strengthen the Soviet power further? Do you think the balance lies 
for giving the food or for withholding it? 

Ambassador Lopar. You are getting outside of my jurisdiction 
there. I would want to know what our people in Bonn think about 
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it. I have not weighed the probabilities. It is a very interesting 
question. 

Mr. Fuuron. You would definitely like the idea for East Ger- 
many, but how about the other countries? 

Ambassador LopaGe. I couldn’t really take a position on that be- 
cause I have not studied the whole matter 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Ambassador, again we thank you for your 
statement and for the kind response you have made to the various 
questions. 

If you have no objection, the committee will go into executive 
session and we would be very glad to have all the members remain. 
We will go into executive session and go off the record, if you like. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

This is a public hearing of the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements. ‘This is a subcommittee dealing with 
problems of the United Nations and specialized agencies. 

We have with us this afternoon three witnesses, Mr. George P. 
Delaney, international representative, American Federation of Labor; 
Msgr. Fredreich G. Hochwalt, National Catholic Welfare Conference; 
and Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Delaney is our first witness this afternoon. You may proceed 
as you wish, Mr. Delaney. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. DELANEY, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Devanry. My name is George P. Delaney, and I am inter- 
national representative of the American Federation of Labor, and as 
such, of course, have responsibility for the international operations of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. LeCompre. Are your headquarters here? 

Mr. Dretanry. My headquarters are in Washington, D. C. 

Tam at your disposal. I know that the committee and the Members 
of Congress are rushed in these closing days of the Congress. None- 
theless, I do think that the work of this committee is extremely 
important, especially with the climate being what it is with respect to 
the United Nations and international specialized agencies’ operations. 

I have a prepared statement which I would be happy to read and 
submit myself to questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Delaney, you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Deanery. I do not want to impose upon the committee, but 
there is some material in here which I hope the members of the 
committee might get, and I would prefer to read it if that is satis- 
factory with the members of the committee. 

Mr. Merrow. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. Devaney. Let me explain that since I have been for the past 
5 years selected as the workers’ delegate to the International Labor 
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Organization by the United States, and I have represented the 
United States workers’in the International Labor Organization, this 
statement perhaps overwhelmingly deals with the subject of the TLO. 
I should like to say at the outset that it does not indicate that we are 
only in support of the ILO. 

The American Federation of Labor has endorsed completely the 
international cooperation program together with the United States 
in respect of the United Nations itself, and all of its specialized 
agencies. We are completely in support of the basic objectives of 
UNESCO, FAO, WHO, and other specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I wish to express 
my appreciation for this opportunity to present our views regarding 
certain of the international organizations in which this Nation has a 
vital and immediate interest. I shall deal primarily with the opera- 
tions of the ILO, that being the specialized agency of the United 
Nations with which I am most directly familiar, since I have, for the 
past 5 years, been the workers’ delegate from the United States to the 
annual conferences of the International Labor Organization, and 
am a member of the governing body of that agency. 

American foreign policy is concerned with the direction of great, 
and often imponderable, world forces and the resolution of complex 
and weighty issues. But, in the pursuit of our interests abroad, we 
must not forget that the sum total of these forces and issues is made 
up of individual human beings, whose jobs, livelihoods, living condi- 
tions, security, and freedom are at stake. Their needs, aspirations, 
and problems should be the constant objects of our concern. The 
most effective way in which to demonstrate this concern is through 
positive and energetic support of such organizations as UNESCO 
and the ILO. 

The people of all nations share a common enemy. Poverty, 
ignorance, and fear are the natural enemies of men of every nation- 
ality. Those adversaries have no respect for boundary lines or for 
natural or artificial barriers between states—‘“‘poverty anywhere,” 
in short, “constitutes a threat to prosperity everywhere.’’ Con- 
certed international action is therefore essential to victory for the 
forces of humanity. 

Faith alone is not sufficient to guarantee the salvation of democracy 
and freedom. Pious testaments of devotion to the precepts of human 
liberty will avail us little unless matched by good works performed in 
its name. Our faith must be accompanied by such works and by 
concrete accomplishments for the betterment of conditions of life 
and labor. 

Through the instrument of tripartite participation, with repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers serving as both a goad and a 
check upon it, the ILO has evolved as a practical, workable formula 
for international collaboration to this end. It provides us with an 
agency through which the whole range of views and emphasis that 
exist among nations of diverse social, economic, and political attitudes 
and attributes may be accommodated, through voluntary action, to a 
common goal. 

Our continued full and active participation in the International 
Labor Organization is essential to the support of the constructive 
work that has been and is being done through the Mutual Security 
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Agency and the point 4 program. Through these undertakings, large 
sums have been expended abroad to cement alliances and to build up 
the ‘vital economic foundations of democracy overseas, But unless 
some of the ultimate benefit of this aid finds its way down to the 
workers and families who comprise the wide base of every society, it 
may yet prove to have been wasted. 

_ No matter how strong and permanent they may appear at the top, 
in the course of relations between foreign ministers and heads of 
state, international alliances and friendships cannot be relied upon to 
endure, where they are weak and insubstantial at the lower levels. 
In doing our share to promote the work of the ILO, we are helping to 
demonstrate our concern for the freedom and the welfare of the many 
as well as the few. 

In doing so, without substantial cost to ourselves, we offer to the 
free peoples of the world the most lasting and vital aid that lies within 
our power, by helping them to help themselves—to elevate their own 
conditions, through their own efforts, by methods of their own free 
choice. 

The American Federation of Labor has always recognized that it 
could not safely confine its attentions to local gains while ignoring 
the plight of human beings outside its immediate ranks or geographical 
sphere of operations. Just as no single group of workers can long 
maintain themselves as an island of prosperity in a sea of poverty, 
so it is with nations as well. 

Our program has included, over the years, not only the elevation 
of wages and labor standards and the reduction of hours for our own 
members, but vigorous opposition also to subhuman conditions of 
life and labor wherever they may exist—whether in the slave-labor 
camps of the Soviet Union, the tin mines of the Andes, or the farm- 
labor camps of Africa. We have always recognized that such oppo- 
sition was essential to the defense of our own high standards against 
the destructive competition of cheap, substandard labor in the 
markets of the world. 

While taking an intelligent interest in the protection of our na- 
tional interests, labor has never been isolationist or believed that 
wide oceans and high tariffs were sufficient to enable the United 
States to exist as a self-contained political and economic unit, un- 
affected by the fate of other nations and peoples. Underlying the 
basic philosophy of trade unionism itself is our conviction that unless 
men everywhere move forward together, and in cooperation with 
one another, they will all fall separately, in helpless disunity. 

The International Labor Organization provides the best forum that 
I know of for the dramatic presentation of proof of our concern for 
and friendship with the peoples of other lands. In that forum, if 
they are so disposed, American employers, workers, and Government 
representatives can demonstrate in a practical way to the industrial 
and agricultural workers of all countries that they are working 
together toward the main goal of the [LO—the establishment of world 
peace on a solid base of social justice. 

Long before President Truman’s point 4 declaration, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization was giving technical assistance to under- 
developed lands. Our point 4 program, and the subsequent establish- 
ment of the expanded technical assistance program of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies gave new impetus to the ILO’s 
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work in this field. The TLO’s long-established manpower and migra- 
tion programs were multiplied many times until today it has under 
way projects providing more than 2,000 fellowships and grant studies 
so that workers and officials in the less developed countries may be 
trained at home or abroad 

Of the more than 600 experts and instructors already envisaged in 
its programs, over one-third are in the process of completing their 


assignments or have gone home These experts have come from over 
30 countries. About half of the work at present is in the field of 
vocational and technical training and training-within-industry. The 
next largest group of projects lies in the field of handicrafts, cottage 
industries, and producers’ cooperatives. The others cover such 
subjects as the organization ot empioyment services, labor depart- 


ments, labor statistics, or the inauguration of other necessary social 
services. 

Both American worker and employer representatives to the [LO 
have done their best to help intensify this program. The technical- 
assistance program, in fact, is one part of the [LO’s work which has 
been embraced with some considerable enthusiasm by employers, 
who are not always so cooperative when it comes to the development 
of international labor standards. If Congress could recognize the 
vital importance of increasing this technical-assistance work, I am 
sure that American prestige abroad—particularly in the less developed 
countries—would derive enormous benefit. 

The eagerness to reduce expenditures, however, creates a grave 
risk that technical assistance, instead of being advanced as it should 
be, will suffer. The ILO’s share of the technical-assistance contribu- 
tion of all countries is about $2 million—a very small sum indeed 
when compared with other sums being spent in the fight to check the 
tide of Communist aggression. And some of the nations who have 
benefited most from technical assistance are directly under the guns 
of communism, as in southeast Asia, today. 

The American Federation of Labor was the real imstigator of the 
U. N.-ILO Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor which, after 2 years 
of study and investigation, has finally produced its report. This 
report, which finds the Soviet Union guilty of the use of slave labor 
on a large scale, would never have seen the light of dav had it not 
been for the effort of worker representatives from the ILO member 
nations 

The long debates in the Economie and Social Council of the United 
Nations and the governing body of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion were greatly accelerated by the presence of trade-union spokes- 
men, but only in the ILO did labor have a vote as well as a voice. 

Likewise, the new agreement providing international social security 
protection for 45,000 boatmen on the Rhine River was first proposed 
by the International Transport Workers Federation, with the full 
support of the AFL and other trade unionists in the [LO’s governing 
body. It was approved first at an ILO meeting of masters, unions, 
and governments before it was sent to a conference of governments in 
Paris. 

It marks the first time in the history of the world that five govern- 
ments have agreed to grant full social-security coverage to foreign 
crewmen in their ports on a mutual basis. It could only have been 
produced in an organization like the ILO which brings together, not 
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only the delegates of governments, but also the representatives of 
employers and of trade unions. 

The American Federation of Labor credits ILO efforts with the 
partial restoration of trade-union rights in Peru. The ILO’s investi- 
gation of trade-union conditions in Venezuela has had some worth- 
while effects on the attitude of the military junta there, though 
democratic rights cannot be said yet to have been reestablished. 

The ILO’s investigation into conditions on ships flying the flag 
Panama, originally demanded by the International Transport Workers 
Federation, forced the government of Panama to call a meeting with 
operators and unions, and avoided a worldwide union boycott of all 
Panama shipping. If sufficient attention had been paid to an ILO 
investigation of conditions in the petroleum industry in lran, the 
present mess at the huge Abadan refinery might have been avoided, 
and the free world might not have lost the 18 million tons of oil a yeal 
which are now being wasted through curtailed produc tion. 

But it is in its traditional field of the development of international 
standards that the LLO has made some of its most important contribu 


of 


tions to the reduction of human misery. Actions to reach agreement 
on fair international standards are taken with a great deal of care and 
deliberation. Studies are made on all suggested standards and each 


government submits its views substantially in advance of discussions 

In the United States, the views of labor and management are solic 
ited in advance of any replies by the Government, and those views 
also are submitted to the ILO. Proposals are normally discussed at 
two annual conferences before they can be adopted. In the final 
adoption of standards, government, employer and worker delegates 
vote. The standards are then sent to governments for their considera- 
tion. 

Operating within a democratic framework, there are obviously 
differences in the points of view of different countries and of manage- 
ment, labor, and governments. We are, nevertheless, working toward 
a common goal, in spite of these differences of approach and point of 
view. 


There exists among the member nations of the ILO a very whole- 


some respect for the independence that each country must reserve to 
itself and exercise In choosing its own way of achieving higher labor 
standards. Some countries have long-established traditions of legis 
lation in this area, whereas we rely to a greater extent upon the pra¢ 
tice of voluntary action and collective bargaining. There are ne 
reasonable grounds, however, for the fears that ill-informed perso 

have expressed that our own freedom of choice or action is in any way 
infringed or endangered by the fact that we work with other nations 


in the formulation of fair standards. 


ILO standards are not and cannot be imposed on any nation 
The ILO operates through voluntarism and cooperation, leavin: 
complete freedom of action to member countries. It relies entirely 


upon each nation’s capacity to recognize its own intelligent self- 
interest as the basis for progress. 

Certainly the promotion of decent minimum standards of labor in 
all the other nations of the world is in the best interests of the United 
States. Every time another nation, with whom we compete in the 
markets of the world, raises its standards our own higher standards 


are indirectly protected and reinforced, as a result of the consequent 
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easing of the pressure of unfair competition from cheap substandard 
labor. 

This has a clear and definite bearing on one of the most vital 
questions at issue today—the problem of promoting broader world 
trade, on a basis that is equitable and profitable to all. It is clearly 
in the interest of American workers, employers, and the public at 
large that international trade be maintained at the highest possible 
levels. 

The problem of low foreign labor standards is continually brought 
into the picture in the course of debates in Congress on tariff and 
trade policies. Since it is a particularly politic and convenient 
argument for high tariff advocates, the problem inevitably tends to be 
greatly exaggerated in the course of those debates. 

Yet more and more we have come to appreciate the fact that the 
great bulk of American industry can pay much higher wages than its 
foreign counterparts and still compete successfully, in world markets 
as well as domestic markets. This is a consequence of the extraor- 
dinary productivity of American industry and labor, which converts 
a high wage into a low labor cost. 

There are cases, exceptional ones, I believe, where this is not so. 
There are some instances in which low wages abroad more than 
offset high American productivity. While we should guard against 
the tendency to exaggerate the relative importance and number of 
these cases, we must also be seriously concerned with them, for they 
involve jobs, capital, profits, wages, and livelihoods. 

But that concern should not be directed solely and blindly along 
the negative avenue of higher tariffs. We must be concerned pri- 
marily with practical, effective, positive action to improve the labor 
standards in question, and to elevate them closer to the levels of 
our own. While this is admittedly more difficult than imposing or 
increasing ® tariff, it is also immeasurably more fruitful. It is a task 
which must be undertaken and vigorously pursued if we are to look 
forward to a world in which there will be fewer barriers to, and 
greater volume of, international trade. 

The only practical and effective way of dealing with this problem 
that is available to us is that of concerted cooperative international 
action. The standards which have developed out of ILO conferences 
are of tremendous significance in this effort. 

Even though we have never ratified the conventions involved, it 
is a matter of importance to this country that some of the worst 
forms of competition based on bad labor conditions—the use of child 
labor, excessive hours of work, unsafe conditions—have become the 
object of standards looking toward their amelioration. It is also a 
matter of importance that, during the life of the ILO, nations have 
in fact taken steps to remedy these conditions. 

Despite the opposition of certain of their representatives to the 
ILO, American employers, by and large, have much to gain and 
nothing to lose through the promotion of ILO standards. A conven- 
tion to establish an age minimum of 16 years for work underground 
in the coal mines, for example, imposes no conceivable burden on 
American operators who send no one underground until he is 18. 
On the contrary, American mines are protected from the competition 
of poorly paid child labor in countries which might ratify such 
a convention. 
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In addition to the 1,357 ratifications of conventions which the 66 

ILO member countries have deposited to date, the ILO has served to 
umprove the lot of mankind in other ways which cannot be readily 
measured in statistical terms. No one can say how many lives and 
limbs have been saved as a result of its studies in safety and industrial 
hygiene, which are distributed throughout the world through docu- 
ments, periodicals, and in such compendiums as the ILO’s Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial Establishments. 
__ In discussing particular phases of the activities of this Nation in the 
international field today the role of these activities in the struggle 
against Communism is quite properly regarded as a strong argument 
in their favor. Our work in the ILO and in other international bodies 
concerned with the problems and hopes of human beings does make 
a very definite, vital, and effective contribution to our side of that 
worldwide struggle. But it also does much more than that. 

In supporting and promoting these activities, we are, it is true, 
working against communism, but we are also doing something which 
is perhaps more vital and important over the long run—we are working 
for humanity. We are actively and aggressively promoting the 
positive cause of democratic action, under freedom, as the only 
enlightened means to the end of social justice and human progress in 
a world in which the dignity of the individual is supposed to count 
for something. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your listening to that rather long 
statement, and I am at your disposal for such questions as you might 
like to ask. 

Mr. Merrow. We are very happy to have this fine statement. We 
certainly enjoyed listening to it, and we appreciate your work and the 
effort you have put into it. We are glad to have the presentation. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Delaney. I 
enjoyed your statement. There are 2 or 3 questions I might submit 
which are more or less elementary. 

You represent the AFL. That is an international organization, 
itself. 

Mr. Devaney. The American Federation of Labor is a national 
trade union center representing workers in the United States and 
Canada, and because it represents workers in Canada it takes on the 
aspects of an international organization. 

Mr. LeCompte. In European countries there are no labor unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Devanry. None whatsoever. We have no affiliations outside 
of Canada and the United States. 

Mr. LeCompte. You spoke about child labor in coal mines. That 
would be more in the realm of the United Mine Workers, would it 
not? 

Mr. Detaney. It so happens, when I am representing the workers, 
as a representative of the workers of the United States, in the con- 
ferences of the ILO, I am representing not only the organized workers 
of the United States, but I am also representing the unorganized 
workers of the United States. 

Mr. LeCompre. And you represent other organizations besides the 
AFL? 
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Mr. Devaney. I have no assignment or responsibility from any 
other organization. My responsibility comes from my nomination 
as the workers’ delegate by the Secretary of Labor. Iam the workers’ 
representative, and not the AFL representative in the conference. 

Mr. LeCompre. I am glad you had brought that out. 

Mr. Detanry. I might say our problems and relationships with 
workers in other countries, we are directly affiliated with an inter- 
national trade union organization in which we played, I think, a 
major role in establishing, and that is the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions established in December 1949, to offset the 
Soviet-controlled World Federation of Trade Unions, and to found 
an international movement in which the free workers of the world 
could affiliate. 

Mr. LeCompre. I thank you for your splendid statement. I do 
not believe I have any further questions. I would express my 
amazement as to how much you have accomplished. I did not realize 
you had gone so far and accomplished so much in ILO. 

Mr. Detanny. We have only begun to scratch the surface and it 
is only with the constructive help of the Congress and the people of 
the United States that any real progress can take place. Right 
now it is the United States who must share a considerable proportion 
of the burden of the continued activities of the specialized agencies. 

In that respect, I may say, Mr. Congressman, that we are extremely 
gratified that this subcommittee has been established, because it 
gives us a direct contact in which we may from time to time be able 
to express our views. 

Mr. LeCompte. The field is large, and the opportunity great, but 
you have made some very definite accomplishments and progress. 
As you say, there have been 1,357 ratifications. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Keniiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

lf am happy to h ive you here, Mr. Delaney. 

I would like to say I was delighted with what you had to say about 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Do you feel these organizations are as important to United States 
security as the military assistance program? 

Mr. Detanny. I don’t think the United States can expect to build 
democracy and security throughout the world by the military, or by 
force alone. We are not going to win the minds of the people of Asia 
by military force. We must find a basis in international cooperation 
to establish something progressive, something that they can reach out 
and see some tangible evidence of. Specifically, let us say more rice 
in India. Those are the things that appeal to the masses of people in 
those underdeveloped areas. Having had the opportunity to visit 
that area of the world on at least one occasion, I am satisfied that 
that is the major thing. Education is important, but so is food. 

Mrs. Ketxiy. You feel that we must continue our support of these 
organizations, rather than cut back, as many have expressed in 
Congress this year? 

Mr. Deanery. It is my opinion, Mrs. Kelly, that not only should 
we continue, but we should renew our faith in them and reflect on the 
value of such international cooperation and if necessary extend our- 
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selves to provide the necessary funds to expand international coopera- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then may I ask you to turn to page 6 of your state- 
ment where you have brought up the f fact that other nations must 
achieve higher labor standards. That brought up my idea of code- 
termination. Has the American Federation of Labor taken a stand 
on that? 

Mr. Devaney. I think I have tried to explain the position of the 
American Federation of Labor with respect to codetermimation, and 
I don’t think it would differ very much from the position of the 
United States Government. 

We would be opposed to any attempt to enforce codetermination in 
industrial society in the United States. On the other hand, I don’t 
think it is our mght to interfere with the people of Germany, as to 
whether or not they desire codetermination in their country any 
more than I thiak the Germany trade union movement has a right to 
come over here and attempt to tell us what methods and procedures 
we should adopt in the industrial society as a trade union in reflect- 
ing what we consider to be the most constructive way to represent the 
workers of the United States. 

Mrs. Kretiy. Do you financially assist trade unions in other parts 
of the world? 

Mr. Detanry. We have contributed funds for typewriters, papers, 
publications, and so forth. 

Right after the war it was necessary for the trade unions to rede- 
velop ia order to build a democratic force in Germany. As a conse- 
quence, they called upon the trade union movement of other countries 
to contribute and help reestablish those trade union movements. 

Mrs. Kextiy. You are speaking of just Germany. Any other 
country? 

Mr. Drtanery. In many of the underdeveloped countries, in India, 
for example, in Japan, in the Philippines, and in France. In any of 
the countries where there was an opportunity for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to contribute to building free democratic trade unions 
we, within the limits of our financial ability, have made such con- 
tributions. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You have representatives in such countries? 

Mr. DeLanry. We have a European representative, Irving Brown, 
in France, with headquarters in Paris, representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We have a representative in Germany who is officially representing 
the American Federation of Labor in Germany and Austria. Outside 
of that, we have no officials in any other countries of the world. 

Mrs. Key. During your visit in Germany several vears ago, did 
you see the children’s schools for building up work for the mines? 

Mr. Devaney. I was not there. I know of nothing specifically at 
the moment on the subject. I can only say we discussed at the last 
two conferences of the ILO the possibility of a convention on limitation 
of age for workers in underground mines. As I recall, John Scimit 
the trade union leader of the miners in Germany, very vigorously sup- 
ported a convention to make the minimum 18 years. I am certain 
that you will find the German DGB, which is the Confederation of 
Labor of Germany, completely in support of abolishing any child 
labor in the mines. 
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Mrs. Keuty. I believe that takes up all my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I enjoyed reading your statement. I wanted to question you about 
these ILO conferences. There has been some feeling, of which you 
are probably aware, that the Government representation on the 
American delegations to the conferences should be more eventy 
divided between the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

Are you aware of that point? 

Mr. Detaney. I am aware of it. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you have any comments? 

Mr. Devaney. I think the position is certainly not well founded. 

In the delegation to the [LO Conference the employer is represented ' 

in the tripartite delegation and the authority for the selection of the 

Government delegates is vested in the Department of Labor in an 

agreement with the United States Department of State. Generally, 

the two Government delegates are selected on the recommendation 

of the Secretary of Labor, one being a Member of the United States 

Congress and the other an official of the United States Department 

of Labor. Since the Department of Labor has the primary respon- 

sibility, and in our association with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion it seems quite logical that a representative of that Department 
be a delegate to the annual conference, and certainly no one would 
consider it advisable to dispense with the delegates selected from 
among the Members of the United States Congress. 

Since all of the subject matter discussed at the ILO Conference 
is of primary concern to the United States Department of Labor, it 
seems to me that the manner of procedure used in the selection is 
quite adequate to meet the needs of the United States Government 
and the general public. 

The general position of the American Federation of Labor I have 
set forth in a statement which I have given to the chairman. This 
statement outlines the views of the A. F. of L. on this whole question. 
It is a prepared statement which I presented to the Sub-Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate on consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1. I am attaching a copy of this statement for 
the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE P. DELANEY, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 














I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before your committee to 
supplement the statement which I submitted on February 25. A meeting in 
Geneva of the governing body of the International Labor Organization, where— 
in my capacity as a worker member—my attendance was required, made it 
impossible for me to appear personally at that time. 

Since my return, I have had the opportunity to study some of the other state- 
ments submitted to this committee, particularly those which relate to the manner 
in which Senate Joint Resolution 1 bears upon the work of the International 
Labor Organization. I have been very much disturbed by certain allegations 
made here by employer representatives, and consider it my duty to do what I can 
to correct some of the serious errors of fact contained in their representations on 
this issue. I should like, therefore, at this time to supplement my previous 
statement with some further observations concerning the role and function of the 
ILO, as I understand that role and function. 

It has been alleged, by Mr. McGrath, that the ILO today presents, and I 
quote, a “growing threat of the use of treaties as a means of transferring legislative 
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authority over our domestic affairs from our own lawmaking bodies to an inter- 
national agency.’’ This statement has no foundation in fact. The ILO exercises 
no legislative authority whatsoever. It has no power over the domestic or 
international affairs of any nation, and there is no threat that any of this or any 
other nation’s sovereignty will be transferred to that agency. 

The ability of the ILO to influence the policies of its member nations depends 
entirely upon persuasion and the inherent virtues of the proposed standards 
drafted at International Labor conferences, as the governments of the member 
nations view those virtues when they are submitted for their mature consideration. 

The ILO is not in any sense a legislative agency or parliamentary body. It is 
a world forum of opinion, totally lacking any power of compulsion or coercion. 
The votes of delegates and the standards adopted at the annual conferences are 
in no way binding upon governments. If there is any ‘‘threat”’ of legislation in 
the domestic field, it lies at home, in the character and composition of our Govern- 
ment, where the sovereign power lies and where the final decision must be made, 
and not in Geneva, where there is no power to legislate. 

The charge has been made that in recent years the ILO has gone far beyond 
its original purpose and has taken action in new areas which are outside its proper 
scope. Everyone is, of course, entitled to his own opinion and interpretation as 
to just what matters are within the legitimate concern of the ILO. But I submit 
that if all of the items referred to in Mr. McGrath’s testimony are to be regarded 
as outside these limits, then there would be very little left of any real importance 
or mutual interest to labor, management, and governments for that Organization 
to discuss. And I further deny that these items represent any new departure from 
established practice or an unwarranted expansion into new and hitherto unex- 
plored fields. 

Employer representatives have alleged, for example, that the adoption of a 
convention relating to social-security matters involves a radical new departure 
from past precedents. This is not true. The subject of social security is not new 
to the ILO. Since its inception the ILO has dealt specifically and at length with 
many questions in this field. In 1925, it adopted two workmen’s compensation 
conventions dealing with accidents and occupational diseases; in 1924, it adopted 
a convention relating to sickness insurance, and in 1933 it adopted three separate 
conventions in che fields of old-age insurance, survivors insurance, and invalidity 
insurance. The new social security convention was formulated because, in view 
of the number of such standards that had been adopted on the subject over the 
past 30 years, the governing body of the ILO decided that it would be advisable 
to review the field as a whole in order to correlate and modernize the variovs 
separate standards. 

Furthermore, it is difficult for me to understand how this convention has any 
real bearing upon the resolution before this committee, or to any ‘‘dangers’”’ 
against which that resolution seeks to safeguard our established processes. It 
would give the Federal Government no legislative powers that it does not now 
possess. Insofar as it may be appropriate for Federal action, it is not self- 
executing; it would require not only ratification by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate, but the enactment of implementing legislation by both Houses. I sub- 
mit that this is a more difficult hurdle than that which would be faced by a social 
security or health insurance bill introduced in congress in the ordinary manner. 
And, insofar as the subject matter of this convention is deemed appropriate for 
state action, it will not be subject to ratification or Federal legislation, but will 
be forwarded to the states for such action as they may see fit to take of their 
own free wills. What precisely is there to fear in this procedure, and how does 
it relate to the substance of the pending resolution? 

Witnesses have come before the committee, in support of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, with horror stories of one sort or another, about the International Labor 
Organization. Their testimony has relied heavily upon misrepresentation and 
distortion, and has ignored the essential facts about the 1LO—facts which show 
that, far from being a case in support of the resolution, the ILO and its pro- 
cedures provide a good example of why the resolution is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

The rights of the individual states certainly have nothing to fear from the 
ILO. It is the only major international organization whose charter at the 
present time recognizes the Federal-State relationship existing in member states 
having a Federal type of government. The ILO constitution specifically pro- 
vides that the government of such nations shall itself decide whether a con- 
vention is “appropriate under its constitutional system for Federal action’”’ or 
whether it is “appropriate, in whole or in part, for action by the constituent 
states.” 
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Only in the former case, where States rights are not involved, is the possibility 


of ratification considered Consequently, our Federal-State relationships are 
fully protected. 

Furthermore, very few col ms are self-executing Even if ratified, 
heir unplementa gislative enactmenis by both Houses of 
Congress in the usual manner. nlv in rare eases would action by the Senate 
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this countr and if, in those few cases, 
ionable, the Senate has in its hands a 
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the subject matte 








ver simple reme¢ ser ate present plus one, can kill a con- 
vention completel mber of conventions which this country 
is ratified does not appear to give evidence of anv danger that thev may be 
lipped through” wholesale, while the Senate is napping It would be much 
easier to slip a camel through the ev« i needle 
Mr. McGrath has made a statement before vour committee that completely 
isrepresents the position taken | labor and government representatives at the 


International Labor Conference as regards the Maternity Protection Convention. 
The issue was stated as one of whether or not employers should be allowed to 
provide maternity benefits to their female emplo: ees, and it was further stated 
that government and labor representatives took a position in opposition to this. 
Liberties were even taken with the English language, when this employer repre- 
sentative asserted that a clause in the convention, which states that the employer 
shall not ‘‘be individually liable for the cost of such benefits,’’ meant that em 
plovers would not be permitted to provide such benefits, either on their own 


volition or through collective bargaining, no matter how anxious they might 











be to do this I submit to vou that this is a complete misstatement of fact and 
of the intent and effect of the convention To me, and I believe to most people, 
the a world of difference between the term ‘‘shall not be liable’’ and the term 
shall not be permitted.’ T assure vou that if I for one moment thought that this 
louse would ‘“‘outlaw arrangemer made through collective bargaining’ or would 


( I ns 
prohibit employers from paying out as much in the way of benefits to their em- 
plovees as their hearts desire, I not onlv would never have vot d for it I would 
have vigorously opposed it. And I believe that I understand the English lan 
guage and the purpose and intent of the conference in approving this convention 
fully as well as does Mr, McCra‘h. 

I do not believe that employers should be made legallv liable for the payment of 
maternity benefits out of their own funds, and J believe that most emploveis 
would agree that such an approacl would constitute an undesirable practice. 





This was the basic issue involved in that pl of the discussion of the Convention 
and not whether an emplover should be allowed to pay such benefits if he chose 
or could be persuaded to do so. I assure vou that I, and every other sincere and 


conscientious delegate to the ILO would be only too happy at the display of such 


humanitarian considerations on the part of emplovers. I only wish that such an 


attitude and such a willingness to meet this real human need was more prevalent 
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in actual practice as well as in pious phrases—among the employers of the world. 

But here again, after all is said and done and regardless of the merits of the 
content of the Convention, it is hardly an appropriate case in point in support of 
the resolution before vour committee, It is not self-executing, and simple ratifica- 
tion bv the Senate would not put it into effect. Implementing legislation by both 


Houses of Congress would be required, 

Similarly, Mr. MeGrath referred to a number of ILO recommendations and 
resolutions in support of his position in favor of Senate Joint Resolution 1. For 
the purposes of the issue which your committee is now considering, the treaty 
power of the Government under the Constitution, these recommendations and 
resolutions are entirely without bearing, for they have no status as treaties— 
proposed, suggested, or otherwise—and they are not subject to ratification. It is 
difficult to understand why the employer spokesman should have chosen to inject 
them into these hearings, unless it was for the purpose of making an irrelevant 
emotional appeal. 

Now, sweeping allegations have been made to the effect that the International 
Labor Organization is a hotbed of socialism, and that it is dominated and con- 
trolled by a Socialist government-labor coalition, bent upon forcing Socialist 
programs upon the United States. One might reasonably expect, in view of the 
very loose usage which has been given to the term “socialistic’’ in recent vears, 
at anvone sincerely interested in establishing an honest case to this effect would 
‘ompany such a charge with his own particular definition of the term. Other- 
e it becomes virtually impossible to check these charges against the actual 
order to determine what specifie merit, if any, attaches to them. 
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Certainly any blanket assertion that most of the member governments are 
socialistic in character should be called to account, before any serious credence 
is given to any arguments which proceed from such a premise. What are these 
Socialist states? Does the term apply to the Conservative government of Winston 
Churchill in Great Britain—or to Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, 
Ethiopia, France, Italy, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Switzerland, Turkey, South Africa, or, in one sweeping characterization, 
equally and in like degree to all the rest of the 66 member nations, save for the 
United States? 

To some persons, any proposition which looks in the direction of the social or 
economic improvement of the conditions of life and labor is socialistic. If this is 
the definition that is to be employed in this instance, then I suppose the ILO must 
plead guilty, for that is the purpose of it. 

But that is not what I understand by the term “socialism.” In the most gen- 
erally accepted usage of the term it applies, I believe, to an economic and political 
system in which the tools and facilities of production and distribution are pre- 
dominantly under some form of public ownership and direction. Far from being 
in the majority, the member nations which could, by any reasonable stretch of the 
imagination, be regarded as conforming to that description constitute a very small 
minority, and might themselves be described as “‘islands’’ in a sea of free-enter- 
prise governments. 

The large majority of the nations participating in the ILO are, allowing for 
variations in economic conditions and stages of industrial and political develop- 
ment, predominantly free enterprise in character, with production and distribution 
carried on, for the most part, under private auspices. And the political trend, if 
there is one, in most countries in recent years has been in favor of governments of 
a more conservative character. 

In fact, the very basis of the International Labor Organization rests upon the 
assumption that private-enterprise economies, free societies, and democratie 
systems of government will survive and retain their essential character. Other- 
wise the instrument of tripartitism would be pointless. 

There would obviously be no place for an organization like the ILO among 
nations in which all sectors of the economy were subject to government control or 
domination. Delegates from such a nation, whether they professed to represent 
government, workers, or employers, would all in fact be minions of their govern- 
ment—and they would have no use for a body which undertook to speak for free- 
dom of association. 

This has been most clearly demonstrated by the manner in which the Iron 
Curtain states have attacked the ILO, because of its anti-Communist character, 
as a tool of “monopoly capitalism,’”’ and have sought to disrupt its procedures. 
The Communist satellite states which belong to the organization are there solely 
for the purpose of propaganda and obstruction. 

mployer representatives have further asserted before this committee that the 
employer point of view has no opportunity to make its weight felt in the ILO 
because of an alleged pattern of voting under which employer delegates are 
invariably voted down by a government-labor coalition. One employer spokes- 
man whom you have heard stated this as follows, and I quote: 

“Since, in ILO voting, government has 2 votes, labor has 1 vote, and em- 
ployers 1 vote, employers were always voted down 3 to 1. On almost all of these 
proposed international socialistic laws, the United States delegation as a body 
voted 3 in favor as compared to 1| against.’ 

This employer allegation is simply not a true representation of the facts, as 
those facts stand on the record. Suppose we consider that record, for a moment. 

Since the entrance of the United States into the JLO in August of 1934, Ameri- 
can employers have participated in all the tripartite meetings attended by the 
United States, have always been elected by the employer group at the confer- 
ence as 1 of the 8 employer members on the governing body, and have supported 
most of the decisions taken at those meetings. Employer delegates, for example, 
have voted for 31 of the 59 Conventions adopted since 1934. 

In the employer testimony to which I referred, a list of Conventions which 
this gentleman professed to regard as covering matters which did not properly 
belong within the scope of ILO, and which he therefore—by inference, at least— 
condemns, was presented. What was not presented to you at that time was the 
most insignificant fact that American employer delegates voted in favor of most 
of these Conventions at the International Labor Conferences at which they were 
adopted. 
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This still does not show the full picture. Equally, if not more important are 
the votes taken in committee or plenary sittings concerning decisions on matters 
of substance to be included or excluded from the standards. 

For example, a tabulation of committee votes on the controversial social- 
security item at the 1952 Conference shows that when the United States delega- 
tion vote was divided between votes for and against, the Government*s coincided 
with that of the worker 40 times and with that of the employer 35 times. This 
certainly would not support any charge of undue bias on the part of Government 
delegates in favor of the worker position and against employers, nor does it 
indicate any impotence on the part of employers in the ILO. The final vote on 
the adoption of the Convention, however, shows the United States employer 
voting against, with the worker, and the Government voting for. 

While on this subject, in all fairness to the Government representatives to the 
International Labor Conference, another erroneous implication left by employer 
tescimony should be cleared up. Throughout the discussions on the Social 
Security Convention, the American Government delegation took a position against 
and voted against the proposal that voluntary insurance must be subsidized by 
the government in order to qualify as meeting the standards of the Convention. 
As a result, under the revised draft which was finally adopted, voluntary insurance 
without any subsidy can be regarded as a measure in fulfillment of the terms of 
the Convention. 

Of course, the existence of a need for the improvement of any labor standard 
tends to be a much more controversial matter in the minds of employers than 
among workers or almost any other group. Employer delegates are naturally 
under greater pressure to register at least a record dissent on any formal vote. 
It is, therefore, quite remarkable, and a testament to the reasonableness and 
moderation of the ILO approach, that in 32 out of 59 final record votes on Con- 
ventions since the United States entered the [LO, the 3 groups in the American 
delegation were unanimous. 

In closing, let me merely state that the American Federation of Labor does 
not look upon the ILO as an avenue for the attainment of any domestic legislative 
program that we cannot achieve in the ordinary way. To imply that such is our 
design, hope, or intent is to insult our intelligence and commonsense, for it should 
be obvious to anyone who gives the matter any serious consideration that any 
measure for which we could not secure a favorable simple majority in both House 
and Senate we could never hope to secure through a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
alone. So that, even if we were interested in such an approach—which we are 
not—it would not, as a practical matter, be open to us. 

We view the I ILO primarily as a means through which we can lend our con- 
structive support to the efforts of other nations to elevate their own standards, 
through methods of their own free choice, to a more decent and humane level. 
Any failure on their part to accomplish this will injure not only their own workers, 
but the competitive position of the United States in the world economy, as well. 

It is contradictory and inconsistent for any person to employ the cheap foreign- 
labor argument to advocate higher tariffs on imported goods, and yet to oppose 
the efforts of other nations, with the aid of the ILO, to bring their labor standards 
up to a level approaching our own. Continued active support of the ILO is the 
only positive and constructive approach to this real problem. It is the approach 
which we of the American Federation of Labor endorse and prefer. 


Mr. Bentiey. You do not feel, then, that in the Government 
representation the Department of Commerce should be given equal 
weight with the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Devaney. I have no objection if the Department of Commerce 
wants to send a particular person, but I don’t think there is justifica- 
tion for saying that in every ILO conference there should be a repre- 

sentative of the Department of Commerce. As I recall there has been 

a representative of the Department of Commerce in the last 5 years. 
I have never raised any serious question about it. I would find my- 
self able to get along equally as badly with a representative of the 
Department of Commerce, as I have with a representative of the 
NAM and the chamber of commerce. I don’t mean to say we never 
find an area of agreement, because both the American employ er and 
worker believe in the type of industrial society that exists in the United 
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States. It is the manner in which they raise objections that we are in 
conflict with, just the same as we are in conflict with issues domestic. 

Mr. Bentiey. They pointed out the voting records on certain 
issues in the 1951 and 1952 conferences, and they seemed to feel the 
record of votes in those two conferences showed a peculiar affinity of 
the Government and workers’ delegates to vote one way on every issue, 
and the employers’ delegate being. on the other side each time. 

Mr. Devaney. For example, a tabulation of the committee votes 
on the controversial social-sec urity item at the 1952 conference shows 
that when the United States delegation vote was divided between 
those for and against, Government votes coincided with the worker 
on'40 items and with that of the employer 35 times. This certainly 
would not support any charge of undue bias on the part of Government 
delegates on the worker position and against the employers. 

Mr. Bentiey. In other words, the examples which the chamber of 
commerce put forward were deliberately created to lend strength to 
a certain effect. 

Mr. Detaney. I have substantially proven the allegations to be 
incorrect. 

Mr. Bentiey. With respect to these conventions that come out of 
the ILO conferences, where you say the Government does not ratify. 
Even if our Government ratifies no particular convention, an expres- 
sion of opmion on. behalf of our Government at these conferences 
could be taken as somewhat of an official view as to the way we felt 
on these various conventions. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Deanery. Actually the United States has ratified seven con- 
ventions. I think I have given the figures, somewhere near 1,375 
ratifications. I think that implies that there is no legal obligation 
upon the part of the United States to ratify a convention. That is a 
matter for the United States itself to decide. It cannot, and should 
not be influenced by any other government or international or- 
ganization. 

Quite logically, or rather it is quite logical why we haven’t ratified it. 
It was shown to be impractical and impossible to attempt to establish 
labor standards to an international level that would of necessity 
increase our standard here in the United States, since the standards 
are so low in other areas of the world. 

We would have to reach a minimum, and as I indicated in my 
statement, we believe that that is a good position for beth the United 
States employer and worker to take since it would improve the com- 
petitive position of the employer, and as a consequence insure security 
of employment for the worker. 

There is no legal obligation whatsoever on the part of the United 
States to ratify a convention. 

Mr. Bent.ey. To repeat my question, the expression of views 
during the convention on the part of our Government delegation in 
favor of some of these conventions might be taken by some people as 
an action of official Government support for them. Is that right? 

Mr. Deanery. | think that may be so interpreted, certainly. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. De lane ‘v. Lhave been interested in 
getting your viewpoint on these matters 

Mr. Merrow. On page 5, you anal of 2 or 3 investigations, such 
as the investigation of trade-union conditions in Venezuela and in 
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Iran, and so on. Under the direction of the ILO studies are going 
forward all the time on labor problems all over the world; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Devaney. We have established a joint fact-finding conciliation 
commission with the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
for the express purpose of investigating allegations against govern- 
ment for the infringement of trade-union rights or freedom of associa- 
tion, and it is within this text that the allegations were pursued. 

Since it is a fact-finding and conciliation commission, you can note 
the first one with respect to Peru, a case which I myself presented to 
the International Labor Organization, or made the allegation, we 
were able as a result of consultations with the Government repre- 
sentative of Peru, who happened to be the Ambassador from Peru to 
France, to work out a satisfactory adjustment of the then exist- 
ing infringement on freedom of association or violation of trade-union 
rights. I don’t say it is perfect, but in situations such as exist in 
Latin American countries I don’t think it is fair for any Latin Ameri- 
can worker to have the same degree of independence of action among 
the trade-union people as we enjoy here in the United States. 

Nonetheless, we believe that the establishment of this committee 
and the airing of these allegations presents an opportunity to bring 
about marked progress in this field of violation of not only trade- 
union rights, but even employer association rights. The latter would 
also fall within the scope of this activity. 

Mr. Merrow. Then you feel the ILO is accomplishing a great 
deal in this respect. 

Mr. Devaney. There is no question but what in the whole area of 
freedom of association, it has made not only considerable progress, 
not only because it adopted this procedure but also in the past be- 
cause it gave us a forum to give expression to conditions that exist 
in other areas of the world. 

Mr. Merrow. We are certainly glad to have you with us, Mr. 
Delaney. You may feel free to come before the committee at any 
time. We will be making a continuous study, and we will be very 
happy to hear from you, or people you might suggest, with reference 
to the ILO. 

Mr. Devaney. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Our next witness will be Msgr. Fredreich G. Hoch- 
walt, of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. FREDREICH G. HOCHWALT, NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Merrow. The monsignor will tell us about his connection 
with UNESCO. 

He has been a member of the national commission for I do not 
know how long, and has been very closely associated with the organ- 
ization. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Monsignor. You may 
proceed in any way you wish. 

Monsignor Hocawatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Fredreich G. Hochwalt, and I am here this afternoon as 
general secretary of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
I was happy to accept the chairman’s kind invitation to appear before 
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this committee to make some general statement about international 
organizations and about international understanding in particular. 

Ordinarily, I would take this opportunity to talk in detail about 
UNESCO’s programs. However, it was my good fortune just this 
week to complete an automobile trip in which I covered the eastern 
part of the United States and part of the Midwest, about 9,000 miles 
altogether, and I have found that the citizens as a whole are not con- 
cerned with the UNESCO, or UN, but the question is the overall 
foundation which underlies those organizations and the work they 
carry out. 

I have a statement here I would like to present. It is rather funda- 
mental. I tried to put down for my own satisfaction and perhaps for 
others, a statement with certain moral overtones, which would indi- 
cate that there is a basic foundation both in religion and citizenship, 
as such, to understand what is entailed in our international obligations, 
and to try to find out the causes and get behind the attitudes that are 
found in this country. 

I think the vast majority of people from what they know of it are 
sympathetic to the U. N., to UNESCO, and to the allied agencies. 

A vocal minority, not necessarily as well informed as it might be, 
seems to have created the impression that there is much more oppo- 
sition to U. N. and UNESCO than there actually is. 

I made it my business in my little junket to ask questions of the 
public generally, and my conviction is that a statement that I have 
here might be of some help to the committee. If I may, I would 
like to present it. 

Mr. Merrow. We would like to hear you read it. 

Monsignor Hocuwaur. The Christian world has watched with 
approval the progress that international unification is making despite 
severe obstacles that hinder the program. Christians regard it as 
their duty to work together to create an atmosphere which is con- 
genial to common international action and which can with their 
cooperation grow consistently and prosperously. Men working 
together by their common action can bring about an atmosphere of 
mutual understanding which involves reciprocal respect and sincerity 
and which recognizes the same rights in others which are demanded 
for oneself. 

Christians are educated from childhood to consider all men every- 
where as creatures and images of God, redeemed by Christ, and called 
to an eternal destiny. They are taught to pray for and to love all 
men. There would seem to be no other group which offers such 
favorable presuppositions in breadth and depth for international 
understanding. 

But this great favor carries with it tremendous responsibility for it 
demands of men who subscribe to it the will to overcome and conquer 
all national narrowness and to seek a true fraternal meeting between 
nation and nation as well as between man and man. 

How can this be done? In the complicated world of today, a world 
of multiple international relationships, it is practically impossible for 
single individuals to relate themselves to each other in a Christian 
way unless they have the benefits of the machinery of international 
organizations. Men have tried many times in the past to fashion 
mechanisms which could successfully serve as the medium to unite one 
group of men to another, and all groups among themselves. There 
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have been notable successes and even more conspicuous failures, but 
even in the great failures, such as the League of Nations, there have 
been triumphant moments that have been shining rewards for the 
idealism of men. 

The world is once again involved in a great experiment and this 
union of nations has obviously enough been called the United Nations. 
It has been struggling along now since 1945 and its annual report for 
the last vear admits that the organization has now reached a stage in 
its development where it can be judged on the basis of facts rather 
than sentiment 

No responsible person has found that the United Nations organi- 
zation is above criticism, but it must be admitted that the U. N. is 
regarded “almost universally’ as the main long-run hope for peace. 

A new international order even though it be prepared with wisdom 
and prudence according to shrewd political, juridical and economic 
criteria, will offer no guaranties of justice and stability unless it is 
based on the moral law. 

The technical apparatus of politics and international law, necessary 
as they are, will be of little use, if reconstruction be not animated 
with a new spirit which can enlighten consciences, discipline wills, 
end instill new life into international institutions. The system of 
relations between peoples cannot be reformed without reforming 
the spirit of men; laws cannot be reformed without a reform of morals. 

Despite the existence of the relatively newly created international 
organizations there are decisive victories which remain to be won in 
the international field. They are: victory over hate; victory over 
distrust; victory over narrow utilitarianism; victory over might 
which oppresses right; victory over selfishness which destroys solid- 
arity. 

There is need of reforming international usage by reversing the 
scale of values: substituting love for hatred, faith for distrust, justice 
for utilitariansim, right for might, solidarity for selfishness. 

To the statesman who has fought the good fight these may seem 
to be old words, and they are indeed, but they must be spoken with 
a new accent for they are words that are not abstract but concrete. 
They are warnings calculated to move wills and to stimulate the 
peoples of the world to launch out together again upon an enterprise 
for international peace which can leave an enduring mark upon the 
history of nations. 

The obligation will never cease to weigh upon men to establish 
the rule of law under justice and charity. Liberty, integrity and se- 
curity will be the watchword of the free state in a society of free 
states. To understand what we mean by sound international re- 
lations, one has only to recall that the relations between states are 
analogous to the relations between individuals within a state. The 
liberty of an individual ranges within the limits of respect for the 
liberty of others; the sphere of the individual’s rights is bounded by 
his duties toward others. 

International agreements by their very nature would seem to de- 
mand commitments to sound basic matters which involve at the very 
least economic cooperation between peoples, a sounder progress 
toward the elimination of total war, good prospects of disarmament, 
aid a constant will to keep the agreements and pacts that are arrived 
ai under an international treaty system. 
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Since the order of the international community will be dynamic and 
not static, there will always be before us the need to consider the re- 
vision of treaties and international agreements. We are warned, how- 
ever, by history that revision is the critical moment for the binding 
force of treaties. 

It is good for a nation to consider from time to time its relationships 
to international organizations. It is good to take a look at these re- 
lationships from every vantage point. And while we are about it, it 
seems appropriate to remind ‘ourselves that the crisis of international 
obligations is caused most often by failure to obey the ethico-religious 
commandments. 

Compared with this deep-seated cause of crisis all the structural 
and technical defects of international organisms may be regarded as of 
secondary importance for the latter can be rémedied by means which 
juristical science has already indicated and established. Need we re- 
mind ourselves that religion strengthens the law of nations, first by 
investing treaties with a sacred character and secondly, by strength- 
ening in the consciences of men and states the sense of the binding 
forces of agreements. 

And finally, let us remind ourselves that the Christian law of na- 
tions and the very institutions of Christianity were always informed by 
the principles of solidarity and peace. The continuing message of 
Christianity to the world is a message of peace and love, because it is 
love that supplies the motive for the Christian spirit of pacific 
conquest. 

That is the end of the prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. If there 
are any questions or elaborations you would like, | would be happy to 
oblige. 

Mr. Merrow. Monsignor, we appreciate your fine statement very 
much. 

I wonder if you would care to comment on the success of UNESCO, 
to date, and give us your ideas on how the organization has func tioned, 
is functioning, and what it has accomplished. 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I think the success of UNESCO is a relative 
thing from certain vantage points. A great deal has been accom- 
plished in the short life history of the organization. 

From other points of view, not too much has been accomplished. 

A great deal has been accomplished by those connected with 
UNESCO because they have had an opportunity to work with the 
organization. As far as the effects reaching out to the man in the 
street and the student in the school, perhaps not as much has been 
accomplished there as might be desired. 

UNESCO labors under some of the handicaps and difficulties of the 
organization which preceded it, and which was related to the League 
of Nations—and I am speaking of the Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation. 

The Institute for Intellectual Cooperation failed, I think, in its pur- 
pose because it limited its area of attractiveness to the higher echelons 
of the field of scholarship, and as a result the good that might have 
come from that organization came down to the other organizations 
who might expect to profit therefrom, all too slowly, and perhaps dis- 
tilled through the researches of scholars rather than through any form 
of attempted popularization. 
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UNESCO, in the very beginning, decided it would overcome that 
handicap. In attempting to do that, it might have attempted to do 
too much. I think it was a mistake in the United States to try to 
sell UNESCO to the man in the street in the very beginning because 
it is difficult to ask the man in the street to break down into its specific 
concepts the rather abstract ideas of peace and ask him as an indi- 
vidual of limited resources, perhaps, to set to work on the program 
that an international organization has set before him. 

By that I mean to say if the man in the street had been inducted 
into the program about 5 years after UNESCO had begun its work, 
the understanding by the man in the street and his cooperation might 
have been more effective than it is presently. 

Let me give an example: There are citizens in this country who 
have never studied thes UNESCO program, either in its international 
form or in the derived form as we work with it in the United States. 
Yet despite that ignorance and lack of background, they have been 
successfully stating what they conceive UNESCO to stand for. Had 
we sufficient time to present necessary documentation to the man in 
the street, I think much of the misunderstanding and criticism could 
have been obviated. 

I think, in response to your larger question about what UNESCO 
has accomplished, that we ought to pay great tribute to the technical 
assistance program, which has also been related to the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations. 

I think we should pay great tribute to the leadership the United 
States delegation has been able to give to the meetings and conferences 
of UNESCO, with a special word to Mr. Sargeant of the Department 
of State and the new Director General of the UNESCO, Luther Evans. 

As United States representative on the Executive Committee on 
UNESCO in the past 2% years, I think Dr. Luther Evans has done 
yeoman service. He has succeeded in getting a sympathetic hearing 
even for the program as we envisaged it here in the United States. 

A word of congratulations, too, is in order, I think, to the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. Its members, drawn 
from political and public life, have succeeded in inter ‘esting the vast 
majority of professional organizations in the United States in the 
UNESCO program, as such. 

It isn’t fair to measure UNESCO today in terms of its overall 
potential—that is its successful potential—because the organization 
is too young. The kind of thing that it is attempting to do, build 
up international and cultural understanding and cooperation among 
men, is something which is done patiently, slowly, and with great 
perseverence. 

It is also done with study and painstaking research. 

One cannot push a button and have UNESCO produce international] 
peace and understanding overnight. 

The hardest thing for one group of nations to understand about 
another is the impact that their cultures have on each other mutually. 

UNESCO has come, I think, much further along the way in helping 
that understanding than any other gorup that has attempted such 
an ambitious goal before. 

But even with its shortcomings, I think UNESCO deserves in the 
main a pat on the back and a word of commendation, saying, “ Well 
done.” 
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But now to balance that out, UNESCO, is not an organization to 
which we owe idolatrous fellowship. It has made mistakes. It 
would be wise to pinpoint those mistakes and point them out. 
UNESCO will continue to make mistakes. 

I think our scholars in America ought to be encouraged to be on 
the watch for those mistakes and to take exception wherever necessary. 

[ think one of the unfortunate things about the attacks on 
UNESCO has been the fact that they have stemmed from a rather 
deep ignorance of the Organization. 

I think I can truly say—and I don’t think anything has appeared 
in the last 2 weeks that I may have missed—that I have not seen in 
an American journal of any scholarly standing, any first-class, analyti- 
cal review of the main UNESCO documents. 

Now, that in itself is a great handicap because if you want the 
proper kind of criticism of an international organization and the work 
it is going to undertake in our country, then our scholars must buckle 
down and take the leadership. They must consult the UNESCO 
documents. Some of the small pamphlets which have been circulated, 
not by UNESCO, itself, but by little committees appointed by 
UNESCO to study international understanding have been subjected 
to severe criticism. And if one is adept at taking phrases out of con- 
text some might say ‘‘rightly so.” 

In the overall impact that the pamphlets themselves have had on 
the scholars of the world, I would say that criticism of them has been 
too extravagant. 

I will leave it in general terms like that. If you want me to be 
more specific, I will leave it to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Father, for your splendid statement. 

I am amazed, too, that UNESCO has accomplished so much, and 
yet there is some opposition to UNESCO. 

Did you get out through the Middle West in your recent trip. 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I did. 

Mr. LeCompte. Did you find some lack of understanding? 

Monsignor Hocuwa.t. I found the tendency and willingness to 
take for granted newspaper accounts of the deficiencies of UNESCO, 
or those criticisms mouthed by someone else without proper research 
or verification, which is always unfortunate for an organization like 
UNESCO. It is like a prairie fire. If you drop a careless cigarette, 
the fire is off and it burns everything m the way. 

Some of the criticisms of UNESCO have been quite unwarranted, 
Some have been on solid ground, but that is all right. That is what 
makes a good international organization, if it has a proper amount of 
opposition and a proper amount of support. But just blind opposition 
because one is afraid of intrusions into American sovereignty, or one 
is afraid that the organization is going to teach one-world government 
in the unacceptable sense of that word, for some people, just to say 
that over and over again and to reiterate it without beginning to 
pinpoint the exact part of the UNESCO program where these things 
are verified, seems to me to be most unfair as an attack upon the 
organization. 

As Mr. Merrow has stated, in the Department of State, as far back 
as 1944 and early 1945, a group of us helped to write the constitution, 
and certainly we were idealists at the time and had only the highest 
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hopes for UNESCO. There was nothing in the plans of those who 

assisted in the pioneer days that would lead one to conclude that we 
weren’t as patriotic as the next teacher or scholar. It was to help 
America take its place in the world in the cultural pattern, rather than 
to derogate from the high place that America had. 

I do find a tendency to make UNESCO either all black or all white, 
while there are various patterns of gray in the organization. 

Mr. LeCompre. Do you find in my country, in the Middle West, 
that there is less understanding of UNESCO than some other sections 
of the country? 

Monsignor Hocuwatr. I think that is true, chiefly because the 
proper materials have not been placed in the hands of those who 
might make them better known. 

1 think we who were in UNESCO at the beginning were chiefly at 
fault. We take it for granted that because we know it very well, 
everybody else knows it very well. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. I have no questions. 

Father Hochwalt, this is a very helpful statement you have given us. 
I have been glad to hear you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentuey. I am sorry I was called out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. The Monsignor read a short statement and has been 
asked some questions on UNESCO. I wondered if you had any ques- 
tions on UNESCO. He has been closely associated with the organiza- 
tion from its inception. 

Mr. Bent ey. I do not believe so at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Monsignor, I am very happy to have you here. There are many 
questions I would like to ask you, but I am afraid I would have to 
reserve those for executive session. 

However, there is one question that I would like to ask you: Do 
vou think that before UNESCO really becomes effective we should 
put more stress on the physical needs and development in the un- 
developed nations, or do you think that the work of UNESCO and 
physical improvement of conditions should go hand in hand? 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I think they should go hand in hand. I 
think UNESCO can give good leadership to the U. N. and technical 
assistance groups. 

It seems to me that UNESCO like certain U. N. agencies will be a 
good factfinding force in having presented the situation then to the 
member states and expect thereafter to get the necessary financial 
assistance and specialists to realize the goals. UNESCO will be a 
very good factfinding agency. For instance, the experiments in the 
Marbiel Valley were the very first in fundamental education. The 
experime nt not only involved the training in fundamental languages, 
the A B C’s, but it took in roadbuilding, swamp drainage, agronomy, 
crop rotations, and pre-and post-natal instruction for childbearing, and 
ordinary hygiene in families. 

It was an area badly in need of such help. That was a valuable 
contribution by UNESCO. 


TT | 
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A similar one is being made in the field of illiteracy. That is taking 
place in Patzcuaro, Mexico, under the auspices of UNESCO and the 
OAS, and with the cosponsorship of the Mexican Government. 

Another such field office is going to be opened in Egypt, and another 
is proposed in the Near East. 

UNESCO staffs these groups by furnishing experts, but at the 
request of the member states. There is no conce pt of these things 
being superimposed from anyone above. Usually it is done in colla- 
boration. ‘The request comes from the member state, and the tech- 
nical assistance is forthcoming. 

Technicians are drawn from all of the member states rather than 
from any concentric pool. The influence is truly international in 
character, and there is no attempt to impose any culture pattern 
upon those people because the governments in each case have final 
discretion. 

Mrs. Ketty. Where you have found mistakes, have they been 
rectified? 

Monsignor Hocuwa tr. In Haiti, when attempt was made to 
remedy the situation, there was an inertia there that was hard to 
overcome. The culture pattern had been established in that valley 
for years. With the oncoming of UNESCO experts to try to set up 
a more modern pattern there was resistance from some of the natives, 
but after they began to see that what was intended was for their 
own good, those who had been in opposition gradually came around. 

The end result in a valley which wasn’t at all promising has been 
quite good. 

Mrs. Kexiy. Have mistakes brought to the attention of the United 
Nations been cleared up, too? 

Monsignor Hocuwatr. Not completely, or not to everyone's satis- 
faction. There was, for instance, a great deal of complaint that went 
to the United Nations about the Marbiel Valley project in the early 
days. When an explanation was called for, UNESCO was able to 
prepare a rather satisfactory one. By changing personnel in the 
valley, things were improved. There have been no unfortunate 
experiences at all in the Mexican experience. 

In the Near East they may run into difficulties because, again, the 
culture pattern is a difficult one; unless the experts chosen rhyme 
with the situations right from the start, then you will have to find 
other people. It is difficult to find good people who will succeed in 
their endeavors. 

Mrs. Ketiy. In other words, you feel that the United States by 
working through the United Nations in all its activities can be more 
effective than by going it alone. 

Monsignor oe Definitely. There is no chance to say 

“cultural imperialism,” or there is no chi ance to say, ‘‘You are merely 
creating markets for your own goods.’ 

There is no way they can say, “You are sending second-rate scholars 
that you are trying to get rid of in your own country.” 

Where these things are done under a combined team under U.N. 
or UNESCO, vou can obviate those criticisms to a remarkable degree 

Mrs, Ketiy. We have a bill on the floor of the House today 
regarding emergency famine relief to other countries. Do you believe 
such relief should be given through the United Nations, or unilaterally 
by the United States? 
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This perhaps is a digression from the main subject of these hearings. 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I think the combined pattern in that case 
isa good one. One does like to sell one’s country and get the highest 
possible rating abroad. I think the U. N. should be asked to assist, 
but one shouldn’t give up complete discretion. I think it is well for 
the United States to take responsibility for assistance in under- 
nourished or famine areas. 

We want to cooperate with the technical-assistance program of the 
United Nations. In a country as blessed as the United States, it 
seems we could take care of a dual program and we will gain therefrom 
in every way. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Benriey. Are there any members in UNESCO from the 
so-called Soviet bloc? 

Monsignor Hocnwa.t. Yugoslavia is on the verge of withdrawing. 

Mr. Benruey. I was not including Yugoslavia. 

Monsignor Hocuwa tr. That is the last of the nations which have 
been at least in the suspect area. Presently in UNESCO, no nation 
behind the Iron Curtain belongs, and Soviet Russia expresses no 
interest in belonging. In fact, one of the hardships of UNESCO has 
been that some nations have said that Great Britain, France, and the 
United States have used UNESCO to sell their own concept of foreign 
policy. Therefore, it is inferred that UNESCO has become an arm 
of the American foreign policy. 

Mr. BentrLey. You say some of the satellite states have withdrawn. 

Monsignor Hocuwaut. Poland has withdrawn, Czechoslovakia; 
Rumania was on the verge, 1 guess. I don’t know whether they ever 
deposited all the final documents, but there were a half dozen who 
applied at one time, and 3 or 4 carried through, but all of them have 
disassociated themselves. 

Mr. Bentitey. Did UNESCO operate behind the Iron Curtain 
while these countries had membership? 

Monsignor Hocuwatrt. In a modified sense, in the sense that each 
nation was encouraged to start the equivalent of our National Com- 
mission. 

However, there was nothing there because they had asked for no 
services. If they had asked for certain technicians they would have 
had as much claim to them as any other country. 

Mr. Benriey. UNESCO's Secretariat is limited strictly to na- 
tionals of the member countries? 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I think not. I think almost anyone can 
be employed through the process established by the Executive Board 
of UNESCO. 

Mr. Bent.ey. Even if his government or country of origin is not a 
member? 

Monsignor Hocuwa tt. I believe so. 

Mr. Brenriey. Would that by any chance include some of these 
former members, nationals of their country? 

Monsignor Hocnwa tt. Yes. 

Mr. Bentuey. In other words, would you say nationals of Com- 
munist countries might be in the Secretariat or might be employed 
by the Secretariat? 

Monsignor Hocuwatt. I would hedge on that a little bit because 
before the Executive Board of UNESCO were several legal considera- 
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tions that might have changed that. It might have changed in the 
spring meeting but I haven’t had access to those records. 

I do know that that was discussed in the recent meeting at Paris 
in July. 

There were some foreshadowings of an attempt to be more analytical 
in the employment of nationals of other countries. That was fore- 
shadowed at the meeting last fall in Paris, and, of course, there was 
some opposition from some areas. What the final outcome was, I 
don’t know, but there was a division of sentiment on it. 

It will be a difficult thing to solve because. it is rather hard to see 
how you can forbid an international organization to hire other na- 
tionals unless you can actually prove the national in question is an 
undesirable person. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would it not be logical to restrict any employee 
of the Secretariat to those coming from member nations? 

Monsignor Hocuwatrt. If you got that into the legislation of 
UNESCO, I think it would be perfectly logical. There might be a 
problem of debate in getting it in. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Monsignor. We appreciate that very 
much. It has been very helpful to have discussion of UNESCO, 
and we hope to have many more. I am grateful for your contribu- 
tion. 

Monsignor Hocuwatr. I am glad to have been here. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record by Monsignor 
Hoewalt: 

Paris, July 4, 1953. 


STaTEMENT BY LuTHER H. Evans, Direcror-Genurat or UNESCO, on tHE 
Occasion or AssuMING Orrick, JuLY 4, 1953 


For me this is indeed a solemn occasion. I am humble in the face of the tasks 
which I must now assume. But I am inspired by the knowledge of your support 
and your good will. I shall place all my energy and imagination at your service. 

It would be inappropriate at this time for me to address myself to the matter 
of the program and budget, but I must say to you that I have a profound belief, 
a belief which I am convinced the member states share, that UNESCO’s activi- 
ties are best planned and best understood in long-range terms. Let us leave 
to other agencies and other men primary responsibility for peace in this genera- 
tion; we are working to lay the foundations of permanent’ peace in terms of 
many generations. When we can truly serve the cause of peace in the short 
run we are, of course, glad to do so, but our focus of attention, our main responsi- 
bility is to do other work, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I come to serve you as a professional administrator. 
I must therefore disclose to you what attitudes on the matter of administrative 
methods I have as I begin my work. 

The first attitude of an administrator should be that matters of organization 
and procedure are not fixed by overriding natural laws or man-made constitu- 
tions, but rather are responsive to the needs of the time and the stage of develop- 
ment of the major phases of work and the habits of working together of the mem- 
bers of the staff. The problem of administration is mostly a problem in human 
relations. Good administration requires the widespread participation of the 
staff at all levels in the development of policy; it requires that what is decided 
be the result of as wide a consensus of the staff members concerned as the re- 
quirements of time permits; it requires that the exercise of authority from above 
be as rare as possible, except in the form of approval of initiatives coming from 
below. 

Ladies and gentlemen, arrangements of power are established not for the 
enjoyment of dictatorial authority by men fortunate or unfortunate enough to 
possess it. No indeed, they are made as an essential alternative to the confusion 
of purpose which would otherwise be present. What we need to avoid is the 
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confusion of purpose. I propose to do that in the Secretariat by an increase of 
the organs and procedures. of common counsel. I know that. I inherit a fine 
body of men and women; and‘I am sure that we can work together democratically 
without any loss in efficiency. Indeed, I am convinced that the development 
of a firm body of widely understood policies and methods of action will permit 
the elimination of some burdens of paper shuffling and some blockages of the 
paths of action. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the work of UNESCO is largely intellectual, and its 
staff mostly consists of members of learned professions. They are capable of 
greater achievements and they are capable of growth. I propose to assure myself 
that they undeistand and accept the policies which govern our activities at any 
given moment, that they respect the necessary minimum of routine requirements 
of the bureaucracy within which everyone must operate, and then I propose to 
aid them in their work of imagination, their work of th inking through the problems 
UNESCO faces to arrive at feasible solutions. I will insist that everyone in 
authority regard himself as a gardener protecting and encouraging the growth of 
the endowments of nature which the staff members possess, in the secure conviction 
that they will employ those endowments fully to achieve the common goal. I 
shall not be jealous of my autbority, insisting on petty observances; no, I shall 
be profligate in its exnenditure to increase the potential of mind and spirit of the 
members of the Secretariat. And I shall pardon and defend them when they 
make honest errors of judgment in the areas in which the responsibility for decision 
is given to them. We are going to be a happy family, drawing strength from 
mutual respect, comradeship, and the ccmmon purpose of serving you of the 
member states. I shall insist that my colleagues in the work of administering 
our common affairs accept the basic proposition that the authority lodged in 
administrators is a sacred trust, and that it must be exercised in a manner calcu- 
lated to bring out the best in men 

Ladies and gentlemen, UNESCO is an instrument for the increase of collabora- 
tion among the member states. The Secretariat is not, it should not be, an 
independent power. It should have no goals except your goals. I propose to 
work zealously at the task of discovering the needs and wishes of all member 
states preparatory to the development of the draft program and budget for 1955- 
56. To this end I intend to pay personal visits to most of the member states 
before the end of the year, and I shall prepare the draft program and budget for 
the consideration of the Executive Board in the light of my findings, to the 
maximum possible degree. Please have your governments organize your thoughts, 
so that my visits may be as fruitful as possible. I shall soon communicate with 
your governments on this subject. It is my fervent hope that members of the 
Board may be present whenever possible when I talk with governments, and 
particularly that it may be possible for the chairman or one of the vice chairmen 
to accompany me on many of my visits. 

I think there is no need to emphasize my loyal acceptance of the policy which 
the Executive Board, the General Conference, and my three predecessors have so 
warmly supported of collaborating closely with the United Nations, the other 
specialized agencies, and regional intergovernmental organizations. Allow me 
one personal word, however, and that is that I shall derive great peisonal pleasure 
from continuing the friendly relations which I have had for many years with the 
Secretary-General of the Organization of American States and his fine staff. 1 
shall proceed at once to establish warm working relationships with the officers of 
all the other organizations. 

I feel that I am very fortunate to follow two distinguished Directors-General 
and a distinguished Acting Director-General, and to have all of them as warm 
personal friends. They have given UNESCO a wonderful beginning, and I 
shall approach humbly the task of carrying on the great traditions each of them 
has either established or strengthened. I shall study carefully the problems of 
organization and procedure before making any changes in what they have done. 

I am happy that numerous delegations expressed strong approval of Dr. 
Tavlor’s administration of UNESCO's affairs. As a member of the Executive 
Board I have been well informed of the quality of his direction of the Secretariat, 
and I add my applause to yours. I shall urge him to remain as Deputy Director- 
General until the draft program and budget for 1955-56 are substantially com- 
pleted for presentation to the Executive Board. This is all the more necessary 
because ot my plan to spend much of the remainder of the year in visits to member 
states. 

As the member of the Executive Board with the longest tenure, I feel that I 
must report to you the deep affection which I have for its members and the 
great respect I have for the Board as one of the principal organs of UNESCO. 
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I shall try to continue the cordial and understanding relations already existing 
between it and the Secretariat. To these members of the Board who opposed 
my nomination as Director-General, I offer my hand in friendship in the full 
knowledge that in every case it will be w armly grasped. We will bury no hatchets, 
because there are no hatchets to be buried. The Board members, like the dele- 
gates who voted against my election, acted on principle, and I respect them for it, 
I recognize no one of you as an enemy, and I will accept no flimsy evidence that 
anyone is my enemy. 

I must express to you my happiness that vou have taken action on the matter 
of a headquarters building. UNESCO has always felt at home in Paris, and now 
it will feel that it has really become a permanent part of this wonderful city of 
light, where the mind and spirit are in such congenial environment and where 
all cultural forces are strong and dynamic. I regret that my own knowledge of 
France and of the French language is not greater, and I promise you to set about 
its improvement. My wife and son have authorized me to tell you that they will 
share this task fully with me. 

To the delegation of Uruguay and the Uruguayan member of the Executive 
Board I extend warm greetings and assure them of my eager anticipation of the 
forthcoming session of the General Conference in Montevideo. I hope to call 
on the officers of government there within the next 2 months and discuss arrange- 
ments for the Conference. I shall strive to have a good command of the lan- 
guage of Don Quixote and Rubén Dario, which I love so much, by the time we 
meet in Montevideo. 

I know many of you take a serious view of certain signs of a growing wave of 
obscurantism in certain countries, including some countries where such a futile 
and cowardly philosophy of frustration and despair is in conflict with the very 
bases of political and national life. I assure you that I have a lifetime enmity 

against the enemies of liberty of all sorts and that within the limitations of my 
office I shall act vigorously in the light of that enmity. As Thomas Jefferson said, 
in a letter of which as Librarian of Congress I have been the proud custodian for 
8 years, “I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility against all forms 
of tyranny over the mind of man.”’ This means not only the fierce defense of 
freedom but also the proud pouring out of one’s strength of mind and body for the 
enlargement of freedom, for breaking the shackles of ignorance and prejudice and 
injustice which hampers the innate upward thrust of the human spirit and make 
life poorer than it might be. In all of our work we must remember that the 
triumph in a large number of member states of such movements would mean the 
death of UNESCO and the long abatement of its dream of light, of tolerance, of 
peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me end this brief testament of faith in the eventual 
success of our common effort by saying that I do not believe that UNESCO is in 
a state of crisis. UNESCO is young, but it is maturing rapidly; we must all strive 
restlessly for it to be fully mature in all its work; UNESCO is weak, but it is 
growing stronger; we must strive to speed up its accession of strength; UNESCO 
is groping for the best modalities of action to achieve peace and progress through 
education, science, and culture, and in this it has made surprising progress in 7 
years; we must concentrate on the objective of determining consciously what 
types of activities and what methods and procedures are fruitful and give them 
priority over others; UNESCO is learning that plastering its name on the bill- 
boards or parading its achievements on the air waves is not the way to get its 
work done; we must strengthen this approach of modesty and trust all-seeing 
sovereign governments to give any benevolent influence we exercise the correct 
attribution of source; UNESCO has not vet fully discovered its most appropriate 
and most fruitful relationship to the associations and groups of creative intellectual 
workers of the world, although much of great value has been done; we must more 
fully understand, and cause these workers themselves more fully to understand, 
that their work of mind and spirit is essential for the forward progress of civiliza- 
tion, and we must secure their ever-incre¢ asing collaboration in the common task. 

I shall have many opportunities to communicate with you and your govern- 
ments. The most important thing for me to say at this time is that I shall be your 
and their servant, that I shall strive to know your and their wishes, that I shall 
try to live up to the constitution of UNESCO and the resolutions of the General 
Conference, and that I shall love my fellow men. Thank you for the confidence 
you have placed in me, and thank you for patiently listening to this brief state- 
ment. 


Mr. Merrow. The next witness is Mr. Stanley Ruttenberg, direc- 
tor, department of education and research, CIO. 
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STATEMENT OF STANLEY RUTTENBERG, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH, CIO 


Mr. Rurrensere. Mr. Chairman, my name is Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg, and I am director of the department of education and research 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I might just state, at the outset, that it was my good fortune to be 
a member of two UNESCO delegations from the United States in 1949 
and 1950. 

I have been a member of the National Commission of UNESCO 
since 1948, a member of its Executive Committee since 1948, and one 
of the three vice chairmen since 1951. 

I also had the opportunity to be an adviser to the United States 
delegation to the ILO, last year. 

With that as background, may I just proceed to read this state- 
ment, sir? 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rurrensere. In a world divided between great forces, the 
efforts to promote peace and security become extremely more diffi- 
cult. No one country has all the answers. We in CIO certainly do 
not claim to have the answer, but one thing appears fairly certain to 
us: It is not possible for this Nation to remain aloof from the press- 
ing problems of the world. We cannot return to the isolationism of 
the 1920’s. We cannot sit idly by and hope that the problems which 
lead to insecurity and war will be dealt with adequately by others. 
Trouble in one part of the world scene affects us here at home. 

The most pressing problems facing the world as a whole are the 
problems relating to disease, hunger, poverty, and illiteracy. It seems 
to us in the CIO that there can be little peace around the world as 
long as these threats are upon us. 

Recently CIO published an illustrated pamphlet called, The Odds 
Are Up to You. This pamphlet, I think, states the problem quite 
well and quite simply. The odds are against peace, as long as 
pestilence, disease, and want menace large parts of the world. We 
im the United States are not immune to the troubles and the rumblings 
that develop in other parts of the world. 

If we try to remain aloof from these problems, we are doomed to 
failure. We must recognize our role of leadership in joining with 
other nations of the world to solve the many problems that prevent the 
world from remaining at peace. 

The problems that arise from poverty, disease, hunger, and illiteracy 
are made even worse when the two great forces around the world 
refuse to work in unison on their solution. The two different worlds 
and the two different philosophies provide competing forces for men’s 
minds, competing attempts to handle the problems which dominate 
the lives of the peoples around the world. 

When people are hungry and their bodies are riddled with disease, 
they are continually on the lookout for aid and assistance. Com- 
munist propaganda has a knack of promising, a knack of giving a 
little aid, a little help—enough to make the promises which they hold 
out seem legitimate. This is the Communist world’s way of securing 
the lovalties of people. 

We in the labor movement are convinced, and I am sure the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are convinced, that peace and security do not 
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flow from Communist promises. Peace and security grow out of 
solutions to these problems—not promises. , 

We in the CIO, therefore, proceed from the basic premise that an 
attack upon the world’s pressing problems of disease, hunger, poverty, 
and illiteracy will help in the promotion of peace and security. 

I should like to point out a few of the facts relating to these 
problems: 

Disease: In India, 25 percent of all babies die before they are a 
year old, and those who survive have only a 50-50 chance of reaching 
their 20th birthday. There are only 100 doctors in all of Afghanistan, 
which has a population of 12 million people. Each year 300 million 
people suffer from malaria; 5 million die of TB, typhus, cholera, or 
sleeping sickness. These problems of disease must be dealt with 
adequately and effectively by the joint efforts of those nations around 
the world interested in helping people to help themselves. 

Hunger: One-half of the world’s people consumes less than 2,250 
calories each day. In the United States, our diet averages 3,400 
valories per day. Nutritional authorities indicate that the minimum 
daily diet should provide at least 2,500 calories. 

Each year 1 million people starve to death in China; millions more 
are too weak to do an adequate day’s work. Nutritious food, such as 
meat, fruit, eggs, and vegetables, is practically unknown to vast 
numbers of the peoples of the world. 

Poverty: The existence of extreme conditions of poverty around 
the world is certainly no help to—as a matter of fact, it is a root 
cause of—the disease and hunger that exist. Six out of ten people 
throughout the world work on land that usually belongs to others. 
Often as much as 95 percent of the yield of the land goes in the form 
of rent to the landowner. 

In the underdeveloped areas of the world, the average yearly 
income equals $80 in American money. In India, it is $25; in China, 
$27; in all south Asia, it averages $55; and in southeast Asia, $30. 
In Mexico, farm workers earn 46 to 86 cents perday. Rubber planta- 
tion workers in Malaya earn 50 to 52 centsaday. Unskilled workers 
in Indonesia earn about 75 cents per day. 

The typical home of these peoples consists of a mud hut with a dirt 
floor. It has no chimney or plumbing, little furniture, and a straw- 
thatched roof. 

Is it any wonder, with conditions like these, that disease and hunger 
have developed to their present stages? Is it any wonder that the 
peoples in these parts of the world look for solutions, and, finding 
not even partial solutions, turn to Communist promises and propa- 
ganda? 

Illiteracy: More than half of the people of the world, that is, more 
than one billion people, can neither read nor write. In the United 
States, the illiteracy is 3 percent. On the other hand, in India, it is 
91 percent; in Turkey, 79 percent; Korea, 69 percent; Burma, 64 
percent. In the underdeveloped parts of the world, four-fifths of the 
people are illiterate. 

Through reading, people learn about ways to improve their health 
and the crops and their standard of living. Thus illiteracy is a part 
of the vicious circle of hunger, disease, and poverty. 

As long as these conditions continue to menace a great part of the 
world, the odds are against peace and freedom for all of us. We must 
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find ways and means of helping these less fortunate people to help 
themselves. To leave them to their own resources to solve these 
problems is, in effect, to leave them to become victims of Communist 
propaganda. 

There is a great need, therefore, for the United States to join with 
other nations around the world to deal adequately with these serious 
problems. The United Nations itself, of course, has the responsibility 
of finding answers to these problems, plus the political problems that 
are equally difficult of solution. However iain the political 
problems are, the nations making up the United Nations have also 
felt that that simultaneously ways and means must be found to deal 
with the problems incident to disease, hunger, poverty, and illiteracy. 

As a result, the specialized agencies were created as a group of 
agencies to operate within the framework of the United Nations to 
deal with these problems. A few of the agencies, such as the ILO, 
were already in existence and date back to World War I. They have 
been integrated into the United Nations. 

The concept of these specialized agencies is to bring together in 
separate and distinct organizations specialists and technicians to solve 
pressing social and economic problems. Thus, we have the ILO, 
to deal with problems of poverty; WHO, to deal with the problems of 
disease; FAO, to deal with problems of hunger; UNESCO, to deal 
with problems ~* illiteracy. These agencies, of course, deal with 
many other problems, but from our point of view, few could be 
considered more important. 

However, many of these problems cannot be handled individually 
by any one of the organizations. Problems are broad in scope, 
and they are sometimes overlapping. 

I should like to cite a few examples of how each of the specialized 
agencies tackles the major, pressing problems in its area. The ILO, 
on poverty and improved living standards, attempts, through 
voluntary cooperation, to study ways and means of improving the 
living conditions of people. These studies become the basis of discus- 
sions at international conferences and develop into recommendations 
and conventions which set forth approved and recommended 
standards. 

Then, through technical assistance, they send missions out to help 
the countries get the programs suggested by the recommendations 
and conventions started and functioning. Thus, through the efforts 
of some nations, the living standards and the economies of the lesser 
developed countries are improved. Through training programs, 
countries are enabled to get started along the long, hard road to 
improved living and working conditions. 

For example, the SENAI project in Brazil provides instructions 
and fellowships for workers or officials from Latin American countries 
to learn skilled trades in a manner that enables them to go home and 
teach others. Over 100 individuals have already completed training, 
and it is planned that over 400 will be trained under the present 
agreement between the [LO and the Government of Brazil. 

On the other hand, the Training Within Industry (TW1]) institutes, 
which the ILO has conducted in Asia, have helped train people to 
improve their living and working conditions. These institutes not 
only train in techniques but also in human relations. Institutes have 
been held in such varied parts of Asia as India, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 
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The ILO also engages in technical assistance activities aimed at 
inereasing productivity through vocational training, training in 
industrial safety and health, the organization of cooperatives for 
home industries and crafts, and in the training of cottage industries. 

In the field of disease and health, the WHO has been aiming its 
campaign mainly against malaria, TB, veneral disease—all of which 
are dread killers whose vearly total amounts to 10 million people. 
At the same time, of course, WHO is also attempting to improve 
conditions relating to child health, nutrition and sanitation. 

In cooperation with UNICEF, 100 million people have been innocu- 
lated against TB. The WHO, in its fight against malaria, has gone 
into India, Ceylon, Greece, and Pakistan, and reduced the malaria 
rate considerably—in Greece by 85 percent and C eylon by 75 percent. 

At the outbreak of the war in Korea, the danger of epidemic was 
halted by the speedy immunization of millions of people against 
typhus, typhoid, cholera, and small pox. 

In 1947, when cholera was swee ping through Egypt, at a rate of a 
thousand cases a day, the epidemic was checked by WHO within 
6 weeks. This was the first time such an epidemic has ever been 
contained. 

WHO technicians have shown people in many parts of the world 
how the DDT spray kills lice and mosquitoes. 

These are only a few examples of the activities that WHO engages 
in to improve health and combat disease. Such activities by WHO 
mount up year after year until they begin to make a significant con- 
tribution to improving the health standards of peoples everywhere. 

FAO, in fighting the problems of hunger, has had its work overlap 
with that of WHO as well as other agencies. For example, in coun- 
tries like Asia and Africa, 9 cows out of 10 were dying whenever the 
highly contagious rinderpest struck. ‘To combat this disease, the FAO 
launched a world battle. It has been teaching new vaccine produc- 
tion techniques. It has overcome the resistance of the farmers and 
has taught them how to use the vaccines in countries such as Ethiopia 
and Thaile.nd. 

In some countries, it is hoof-and-mouth disease that causes this 
type of problem. In others, it may be plant blights and insect pests. 
Whatever the disease, its effect upon food produc tion is obvious. 

In other words, teamwork between the agencies is of paramount 
importance. Norris E. Dodd, Director General of FAO, stated— 
There were 100 million cases of malaria in India last year, and one-fourth of all 
deaths were attributed to this one disease. Sick people can’t farm; hungry people 
can’t fight malaria. 

In other parts of the world, FAO has introduced hybrid corn, par- 
ticularly in Europe and in Asia. FAO has shown people in South 
America how to store grain and how to eliminate waste through food 
processing. Experts of FAO have studied farm machine ‘ry and how 
it may best be applied in areas like Africa and Europe. 

The objective of FAO is clearly stated in United Nations Action 
for Peace, A Layman’s Guide, recently published by Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press: 


FAO knows that two-thirds of the world is underfed. It has been trying to 
bring down the percentage. FAO knows that within a few years there will be 
millions more human beings to feed; it has been trying to plan enough food 
for them. 
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In the field of illiteracy, UNESCO has been extremely active. 
UNESCO lays the basis for improved living standards through its 
fundamental education program, which combines the teaching of 
literacy with the teaching about disease, hunger, poverty. The 
establishment of fundamental education centers at Patzcuaro and 
at Sirs-el-Layyan in Egypt has been part of this program. 

These centers were designed to teach teachers how to teach about 
the problems of illiteracy. Other agencies, such as the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the ILO, FAO, and WHO cooperated in 
the work of these fundamental education centers. The first group 
of students at Patzcuaro have already completed training and have 
returned home to work in their own countries to direct new projects 
and train additional teachers to work in the field of combating 
illiteracy problems. 

Normally, there are five students from each country. They not 
only work as a team while being trained, but they are then assigned 
to work as a team on their return home. This is the means by which 
the approach to illiteracy is coordinated with the approach to the 
other major pressing problems facing the peoples of the world. 

In addition, UNESCO has sent educational missions to many 
parts of the w orld in an effort. to improve the educational systems of 
these countries. These missions have surveyed the educational sys- 
tems of various countries and have made recommendations for im- 
proving these systems. Missions have already gone to such varied 
countries as Afghanistan, Bolivia, Cambodia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, 
Syria, and Thailand. 

As an example of the effect which these educational missions have 
had upon the educational systems of various countries, let us take a 
brief look at Burma and the results of the mission sent there in 1951. 
They doubled their budget for education, laid out plans to open 1,000 
new primary schools, 200 junior secondary schools, 40 senior secondary 
schools, and a new teacher’s training college. These developments, 
in turn, led to Burma’s asking U NESCO to provide the services of 
additional experts to help carry out many of the recommendations 
which the original mission had made. 

There are other international organizations that deal in various 
fields which I shall not refer to at this point. Suffice it to say that all 
of these specialized agencies of the United Nations are carrying out 
active work attempting, among other things, to improve the living 
standards of people. 

This is so fundamental to the promotion of peace and security that 
we in CIO cannot possibly understand why some Members of the 
Congress of the United States hesitate to actively support the con- 
tinued United States participation in the specialized agencies. 

We would hope that the Congress will support the activities of the 
specialized agencies, as well as the whole technical assistance program, 
because it is so vital that the free world demonstrate by actions and 
not promises its concern for alleviating the causes of unrest and dissen- 
sion that are now on the verge of boiling over. 

The recent action in one of the branches of Congress in reducing 
the technical assistance program by reducing the United States con- 
tribution for technical assistance to the U. N. will seriously hamper 
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the activities of these organizations which I have been discussing in 
their efforts to deal with the serious problems of disease, poverty, 
hunger, and illiteracy. ; 

We, in the CIO, hope that, as a result of these hearings before this 
subcommittee, sufficient evidence will be gathered from all corners 
of the United States to overwhelmingly demonstrate the need for the 
United States’ continued cooperation with and extended support for 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Ruttenberg, we appreciate your splendid state- 
ment. I am glad you have summarized the accomplishments of these 
four specialized agencies. This summary is indeed most helpful. 
These four specialized agencies are the leading agencies of the U. N.., 
and in solving the problems, as vou have said, of disease, hunger, and 
illiteracy, they seem to have accomplished a good deal. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompre. I appreciate this fine statement. I think I have 
no questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. This is an excellent statement. 

Do you have any suggestions as to how we can create a more 
hospitable attitude toward the international approach to problems 
that have to have world consideration rather than a strictly national 
approach? That is one of the big problems of these times, as I see it. 

Mr. Rurrensera. As I see it—and I think Monsignor Hochwalt 
said it very well in his statement—we need to have more facts and 
more information about what is going on so that people can make 
intelligent decisions about the problems of the U. N. and its specialized 
agencies and the United States participation in these organizations. 

Unfortunately, much of the discussion against the U. N. and its 
specialized agencies grows out of the failure to understand its signifi- 
cance and importance, as well as the role that these agencies can and 
do play in their functions and activities. 

I have traveled a great deal around the United States and talked 
with many labor groups particularly as well as many other groups. 
There seems to be an abysmal ignorance of the role and function of the 
basic specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

One of UNESCO’s fundamental objectives and purposes is to im- 
prove the teaching about the UN, about participation by the United 
States in the UN—not only on the pros, but the cons as well. I think, 
if encouraged to continue, UNESCO will go a long way toward en- 
abling the American people to get a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. Merrow. In that connection, this committee hopes to write 
a factual report on each of these organizations. 

Now, if that can be covered with the history of these accomplish- 
ments, and at the same time various criticisms can be handled and 
constructive suggestions made, will that not help to some extent in 
getting information before the people on these agencies? 

Mr. Rurrensera. I most certainly think so. I think it would be 
an extremely helpful function and role for this committee to play. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. I am sorry I had to leave for a few moments, but I 
am very glad to be back to ask one or two questions, and also to thank 
you for this detailed report. 
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You just mentioned that very few know about these United Na- 
tions specialized agencies and their work. 

Time is short these days, and I do not think people read far beyond 
the headlines. 

Do you think that the labor organizations and other organizations 
in the United States could devote more time to these things through 
their organs and newspapers? 

Mr. Rurrensera. The public press prints only what is news. 
News, to the average person, is not accomplishment, but failures and 
criticisms. 

For example, to be perfectly frank, UNESCO is engaged in publish- 
ing, among many other activities, a series entitled “The Scientific 
and Cultural History of People.’’ That gets into the paper. The 
accomplishments of teaching people to do away with illiteracy, and 
the many other activities of UNESCO are not mentioned. 

[here is an attack on UNESCO that says UNESCO is teaching 
one-world government. The attack is published and the answers 
never appear in the papers. This is the way American newspapers 
function and operate, and I think it is unfortunate. 

So far as our own organization is concerned, we in the CIO have 
devoted a considerable amount of time and attention to this problem. 
We find that, everywhere we go and discuss it intelligently with our 
members, they believe that one of the main areas of solution to the 
many problems of the world lies in United States cooperation with 
international organizations. 

We have l-week educational institutes going on all over the United 
States. Cattdatie we have one going on in the State of Massachu- 
setts. Lask week we had one in Connecticut, and the week before in 
West Virginia. Two or three weeks before that we had one out in 
Missouri. We never have one of these institutes without devoting 
a complete series of meetings to discussing the role of the United 
States in international affairs. Our objective is, through education, 
to get knowledge and information to people, so that they can make 
intelligent decisions about problems, decisions based upon facts and 
information. 

The report that you mention, Congressman Merrow, bringing out 
the accomplishments as well as the failures of these organizations, 
will go a long way toward improving knowledge and understanding, 

Mrs. Ketiy. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ruttenberg, | have enjoyed your statement. I wanted to say 
one thing about your comments with regard to attempts to teach your 
own members about the work and the c cooperation of the United States 
with the U. N. and its specialized agencies. 

You admit, of course, in your tr avels, even among your own people 
you found considerable ignorance; is that correct? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is right. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is something that you are working on among 
the members of the CIO, to try to overcome as far as they are con- 
cerned and you are concentrating efforts in that direction. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. We are trying to give them information so that 
they can make decisions intelligently about these problems. 
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Mr. BentLry. Now, I am very glad that you include in your state- 

ment references to the educational work of U NESCO. I think in 
looking at this whole problem from an overall standpoint, when we 
talk about improving the living standards of underdeveloped areas 
and the lot of more unfortunate people throughout the world, is it not 
your feeling that before they can enjoy a higher standard of living that 
they have to be educated along that line first? 

Mr. Rurrensere. It is very interesting that when UNESCO first 
approached the field of fundamental education, which is r ally an 
illiteracy program, they started teaching the A B C’s of writing, and 
the program didn’t get very far. It wasn’t really appreciated and 
wasn’t absorbed and accepted. But they began to realize that people 
will be concerned about learning to read, if what they are learning to 
read relates to the problems of disease and hunger and poverty and 
their own conditions of living, how to improve agricultural produc- 
tion, how to combat disease and pestilence, how to extend crop yields 
on land. If the literacy teaching is in terms of the practical problems, 
it makes sense. 

The development at Patzcuaro, Mexico, has moved in this direc- 
tion. Experts from the FAO, on food, from the WHO, on health, 
or from the ILO, on labor and living standards and policy conditions, 
come in and participate in the work of teaching teachers how to teach 
about illiteracy—by bringing to them a practical understanding of 
the problems that their areas are facing. They become that much 
more interested in learning to read because they know by reading 
they will learn to improve their health conditions and their agriculture 
production. 

Mr. Bentiey. What would you say in dealing with people where 
centuries of tradition have made them used to a certain type of 
living? Wouldn’t you sav to improve that type of living that you 
have to have education before almost anything else? 

Mr. Rurrensere. | agree with you fully that education is a vital 
necessity and is fundamental to approaching all these problems. 

Mr. Bentuey. I am trying to get you to use the word “primary,” 
of course. 

Mr. RurrenserG. I would use the word “primary,” but I want to 
make this point and to make it very clearly: I think it is bemg 
demonstrated now in the methods of teaching in our own primary 
schools in the United States where the system is developing more 
toward, not the straight A BC approach of how to read and write, 
but the combination of the practical experiences of a 6-year-old and 
reading instruction in terms of the practical things that a 6-year-old 
understands. 

This is the way to get a more appree iative understanding of how to 
read and how to approach reading. This is what has to be done, it 
seems to me, as you approach the whole problem of illiteracy, with 
adults as well. 

If you start with the practical problems that confront them and 
teach them to read about these problems and the solutions to these 
problems, they become much more concerned about learning to read 
and write. Therefore, I do not think vou can say one is primary to 
the other. They ought to go hand in hand. But they are never 
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going to learn to appreciate the written word until they have learned 
to read and write. 

Mr. Bentiey. May I ask you this question: In your travels 
throughout this country, did you find that the reaction toward the 
U. N. and the specialized agencies differed according to geographic 
areas of this country? 

Mr. RurrenseraG. I think there used to be a time when one could 
say that the Midwest, separated from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
was more isolationist. There was a time when you could say that the 
Pacific coast was slightly more isolationist than the east coast because 
the Pacific Ocean was wider than the Atlantic. But I think now, 
with all the possibilities of flying around the world, that there is less 
and less of a geographical breakdown in people’s thinking. They 
are beginning to realize that living in Michigan or living in Iowa or 
Arkansas or in New York or California—to say nothing of New 
Hampshire—we are a Nation which cannot isolate itself from one 
part to the other. 

Mr. Bent.iey. I would like to comment on Mr. Ruttenberg’s state- 
ment. I see an interpolation was made here “some members of the 
Congress.” 

Mr. Rurrensera. I want that to be corrected, I am sorry. It 
should read ‘some members,” and not just ‘the Congress.” 

Mr. Bent ey. I think one reason the cut was made in the appropria- 
tions for the multilateral technical cooperation—I believe that is cor- 
rect—was that it was felt that the United States was paying, in pro- 
portion to the other members, a rather disproportionate share of the 
budget of that particular organization. I believe the feeling was 
among a great many people that the appropriation was cut, I think, to 
approximately one-third of the budget, if I am not mistaken on that. 
I think the figure originally asked for was considerably in excess of that. 

I may be wrong on that, Mr. Chairman, but I believe that approxi- 
mately the cut was reduced to about one-third the portion of all con- 
tributions to the United Nations itself. 

Mr. RutrensBeraG. | think the request was cut to $5 million. That 
is the part of the technical-assistance program that was to be given to 
the United Nations for their technical-assistance program. I think 
that was cut to $5 million. 

Most of the work of these specialized agencies grows out of a budget 
which it gets in turn from the United Nations technical assistance 
program, and it is allocated to the ILO, UNESCO, and WHO, for 
work. 

If the United States starts out by cutting the appropriation to be 
granted to the U. N. for technical assistance, it in turn reduces the 
work of the ILO, and UNESCO in the field of technical assistance and 
makes the solution to these basic problems more difficult. 

Mr. Bentiey. As a matter of practicality, if we contribute 32 or 
33 percent of the budget to the U. N., itself, would you feel that that 
would be a sensible limitation to govern our contributions to other 
international agencies? 

Mr. Rurrensere. I think as far as the specialized agencies are 
concerned, the United States Congress had adopted, as I understand 
it, a motion of intent that the objective is eventually to reduce the 
U. S. contribution in all specialized agencies to one-third. The con- 
tribution now being made to the ILO is about 20 percent; to 
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UNESCO, it is 33% to the U. N. it is, I think it is about 35.5. 
I think as far as it relates to the specialized agencies, the one-third 
concept is a sound objective. 

But I think, when you get to the field of technical assistance, the 
problem becomes a little different, and I think it deserves an absolutely 
different approach. i 

After all, whether we like it or not—and we are proud of the fact, 
I know—the wealth of the world rests, in the main, in America. 
Unless we are willing to share a little bit of that wealth with the under- 
developed peoples of the world, we are not going to be able tosolve 
many of these problems or even give aid and assistance to solving 
many of the problems of disease and hunger, and so forth. 

Contributions by the United States to the U. N. for technical 
assistance, I think, must of necessity be in excess of the one-third 
concept. 

For example, the issue, I think, was raised a little while ago with one 
of the witnesses, whether or not the United States food contributions 
to East Germany ought to be made exclusively by the United States 
or whether it ought to be done through the United Nations. Not 
many other countries are able to make the contributions of food that 
we have now decided—at least, I assume Congress is in the process of 
deciding—upon. 

Already I see the first truckload of food has gone into East Germany 
today according to the headlines in the papers. 

This is strictly, 100 percent a United States contribution. But 
in fighting the Communist propaganda in East Germany and attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of uniting Germany behind the Western 
World, I think it is worthwhile to have that 100 percent contribution 
for food from the United States. I think as you move into other 
parts of the world, as much of the contribution as possible should be 
obtained from other countries. Many other countries are not able 
financially even to support themselves, let alone make these contribu- 
tions. Until they are, I think a great share of the cost must be borne 
by the United States. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. You spoke of educational missions that have been 
sent by UNESCO to a large number of countries, and have made 
recommendations with respect to their educational system. 

Are these missions received pretty well by these countries? 

Mr. Rurrensere. I think it must, Congressman, be understood at 
the beginning—and I am sure you appreciate the fact—that no educa- 
tional mission is sent to any country by UNESCO unless requested 
by that country. Thus, when Afghanistan is confronted with its 
educational problems, or Burma, or Ceylon, or India, or Pakistan, or 
any of the other nations to which educational missions have been 
sent, when these countries are confronted with the problem of improy- 
ing their educational system, they look to UNESCO. UNESCO has 
been able to find good, technical assistance people to go to these 
countries to help in an educational program. It is a very difficult 
job to find adequate people and enough people to go, but UNESCO 
has been able to send many missions that have improved the educa- 
tional systems considerably. 

The Philippines is one of the very best examples, along with Burma 
and others. There have been tremendous accomplishments in the 
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field of free public school education along the line Congressman Bent- 
ley has brought out. It is necessary to improve the ability of people 
to understand through reading the public school system. That is 
one of the things UNESCO does. 

Mr. Merrow. It seems that this is a fruitful field of endeavor and 
that a great deal could be accomplished in that particular phase of 
its work. 

Mr. Rurrensere., It certainly can, and may I raise one point with 
regard to Congressman Bentley’s question: Much of the money comes 
not from the UNESCO budget, which is $8 million a year, but from 
the $2.5 million a year which UNESCO gets directly from the U. N. 
technical assistance program. 

Mr. Merrow. I thought you made a good statement on page 7 
when you said: 

Suffice it to say that all these specialized agencies of the United Nations are 
carrying out active work attempting among other things to improve the living 
standards of people. 

Now, through these four organizations which you have discussed in 
detail, it would seem to me that a great deal is being done and can be 
done to improve the standards of living around the world. It would 
seem to me that this is one of the most effective ways of combatting 
communism. 

Mr. Rurrenpera. It certainly is. I agree. 

I have not had the good fortune to travel through the Middle East, 
but I have traveled through Europe. In countries like Italy and 
France and Germany, the conditions I was able to see a year or more 
ago, particularly in East Berlin, of poverty and disease, give rise to 
the Communist philosophy of promising that the people are going to 
get something better by joining the world Communist movement. 
Until you combat disease, poverty and poor living standards, you will 
not combat communism. Communism thrives on these problems. 

Why don’t we have more communism in America? We don’t have 
it because we have a highly prosperous country where people are 
relatively very well off. But in France, the Communist trade union 
movement is stronger than the two non-Communist labor federations 
combined. The same is true in Italy. Why? The living conditions 
in both of those countries are extremely important. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel that the record of accomplishment in each 
of the four organizations that you have discussed is a good record 
and one that has been very worth while? 

Mr. Rutrrenserc. It warrants our continued and extended support. 

Mr. Bentiey. Mr. Chairman, with reference to what Mr. Rutten- 
berg said a moment ago, I would like to point out that I think there 
are some countries in the world with much lower living standards than 
that in France and nowhere near the proportion of Communist 
strength that you indicate exists in the French labor movement. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. That is probably true, but yet take China, as 
you know it is completely dominated now. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you know what the percentage of Communists 
among the Chinese people is estimated to be? 

Mr. Rurrenserc. There is something I don’t know. When I say 
there are more Communists in France and Italy or in many of these 
underdeveloped countries because of poverty, | am not really saying 
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that the people themselves are Communist. They are not. But the 
Communist leaders are sufficiently shrewd to utilize the failure to 
give the people what they want to get the support of those people. 

1 am convinced that in China, France, Italy and elsewhere, the 
Communists would lose their stronghold immediately over the people 
if something could be done about the problems of disease and poverty. 

Mr. Bentiey. I do not say I can entirely agree with you, because 
communism «does not necessarily vanish when you improve the 
standard of living. I can think of some countries with rather good 
standards of living that have gone Communist, such as Czechoslovakia. 

Also, take Soviet Russia. I imagine the standard of living has 
improved over prerevolutionary days, but I doubt that it has had 
any effect upon the weakening of communism there. 

Mr. Rurrenserc. Of course, I think there are other factors. 
Where there is a strong labor movement that has been able to im- 
prove the living and working conditions of the mass of workers, you 
have less of a Communist movement than you do elsewhere. 

Take Austria, for example. Austria has a very strong and forceful 
trade-union movement, and there is not a strong Communist move- 
ment, 

In Italy, where there is a weak trade-union movement, and what 
trade unionism exists is dominated by the Communists, there is a 
strong Communist movement. 

Mr. Merrow. We thank you, Mr. Ruttenberg. We appreciate 
your appearance very much, and we hope you will come again. 

Mr. Rurrensera. | appreciated the opportunity of appearing. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 

(For statement of Allen D. Marshall, manager, employee benefits, 
General Electric Co., filed on behalf of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, see p. 294.) 
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United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, comparative table of 
pledges and payments as of June 15, 1953 


[United States dollar equivalent] 






































1950-51 ! | 1952 1953 
Country I Se aS | 
Pledge Payment Pledge Payment Pledge Payment 
naieaaiaipianned whetiaioas a ; . ‘ ied i 
eee $7, 001 $7, 001 $7, 001 $7, 001 $7,000 |... 
Argentina... .-.- : 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 cu M ' 
Australia - -. “a . af 400, 921 400, 921 190, 000 190, 000 400, 000 $137, 204 j 
Austria | 19, 231 19, 231 19, 231 9, 616 19, 231 |... 
Belgium onl 270, 000 270, 000 270, 000 270, 000 283, 500 |... - 
Bolivia 7. 12, 500 |.... ‘ 12, 500 |_. | 25, 000 |. 
Brazil 4 _ wi 459, 459 459, 459 | 459, 459 | 459, 459 |_. 
Burma . 7, 500 7, 500 8, 000 8, 000 | 12, 000 
Cam bodia og 7" 5, 000 5, 000 | 5, 100 |.- ; * 
Canada j 772, 727 750, 000 750, 000 | 800, 000 |... 
Ceylon i 3 ‘ 5, 5, 009 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 |_... | 
Chile. _. 90, 000 90,000} 174,194 174,194 | 209,032 |_- i 
China : 10, 000 10, 000 | 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 | 
Colombia 51, 020 51, 020 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 |... 
Costa Rica 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 ” 
Cuba : 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 |... 
Denmark --- 95, 555 95, 555 | 108, 585 108, 585 434, 342 217, 171 
Dominican Republic. - - -- 6, 000 6, 000 10, 000 | 
Ecuador . 6, 300 6, 300 6, 300 |_.-- | 6, 400 
Egypt - 81, 850 81, 850 81, 850 81, 850 | 86, 157 |_- 
E] Salvador__... a 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
Ethiopia al . 20, 129 20, 129 20,000 |.. 20, 000 
Federal Republic Germany = 119, 048 119, 048 148, 810 ’ 
Finland ; 5, 000 5, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
France eal 1, 207, 500 1, 207, 500 1, 064, 643 1, 064, 643 1, 207, 500 
Greece 20, 295 20, 295 20, 295 20, 295 20, 295 
Guatemala a 5, 000 5, 000 7, 500 2, 500 | 7, 500 ' 
Haiti a a 6, 000 6, 000 12, 000 12, 000 12,000 |_. : 
Honduras i : 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 14, 600 14, 600 F 
IIE iii pat seshh emai 2, 500 2, 500 2, 800 | 2, 800 
India 000 250, 000 275, 000 275, 000 275, 000 
Indonesia 21, 522 121, 522 43, 860 43, 860 59, 211 
Iran 40, 000 40, 000 40, 000 | 40, 000 
Iraq 5, 005 5, 005 5, 000 5, 000 11, 201 
Ireland é 13, 994 13, 994 14, 002 14, 002 |...- erese 
Israel] onl 27, 988 27, 988 28, 003 28, 003 40, 000 10, 000 
Italy sl ; 93, 000 93, 000 93, 000 sti 93, 000 |..... 
Japan edie . ‘ 80, 006 80, 000 80, 000 80, 000 
Korea . 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 wan SP Bicwecsndhnes 
Laos__.. cad ; \ 5, 000 , i ee 
Lebanon - 6, 556 6, 556 6, 846 6, 846 | ee 
Libya Risunesias ” se ; -" me | i ) OS 
Liberia... ee anaes 8, 000 8, 000 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 
Luxembourg 2, 520 2, 520 2, 500 | 2, 500 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Mexico... z 34, 682 wit 34, 682 34, 682 34, 682 ; 
Monaco ie a a 2, 857 2, 857 | 2, 857 2, 857 | 1, 143 1, 143 ; 
Netherlands ‘ 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 421, 053 140, 263 : 
New Zealand___- 124, 138 124, 138 | 124, 138 126, 015 | 3 | 125, 593 
Nicaragua. -- i dniiad -| 5, 000 5,000 | 5, Scant 
le ag 34, 999 34, 999 | 55, 999 55, 99 69, 999 | 55, 999 
Pakistan a ‘ ian 140, 663 140, 663 | 151, 103 | 151, 103 + = = 
Panama. .. sent ats Scie auxtegh ownndialiidetall | NED Us tecliatih teersicee nal 3,000 |...... 
PIII «hin a kient gh ociginstniaetdin se anda iakaatar iinet | cf ee net 7. GP tansdeess 
Peru a, . i shes — ere te 10, 000 |.... 
Philippines. ___- ee ; 50, 000 50, 000 | 50, 000 | 25, 000 50, 000 |_.....-- 
Saudi Arabia. -............... a plot cases 15, 000 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
i la ae : 96, 525 96, 525 | 357, 336 | 357, 336 | BD Beavcdanese 
SION secictnaincdunineraitigien oa 233, 645 233, 645 218, 862 218, 862 | 233, 372 | 186, 698 = 
Syria See _ 11, 410 |..... paeeilil 11, 410 |_. ; fit | eee 
Thailand -..-.... Laan 19, 758 | 19, 758 | 34, 000 34, 000 Se i alvebeabeus 
Turkey eninnptehcinadbeasnlinet 183, 638 | 183, 638 | 182, 000 | 182, 000  « > eases 
United Kingdom -.--.-.........- | 2,128,255 | 2,128,255 | 1, 260,151 1, 260, 151 1, 400, 168 1, 400, 168 
United States_................ 12, 007, 500 | 12,007,500 | 11,400,000 | 10,750,000 | 12, 767,145 6, 000, 000 
Uruguay ioceabiighe siete SED Eattnceccenes TEED accancugeces 
Venezuela. . 4, 400 | 20, 000 20, 000 | 25, 000 12, 500 
We cinwnnetvens pobvsamese sel 7, 500 7, 500 TMD Essesivabale outs 
Yemen CD Bd canteen Si oaditnis w guts 2, 100 2, 100 
Yugoslavia | 50,000} 50,000 | 50, 000 62, 500 62, 500 
| | - 
I snidiasiaidinaaals 20, 070, 260 | 19,832,660 | 18, 795,355 | 17,386,948 |321, 318, 413 8, 499, 239 











118-month period, July 1950 through December 1951, 

? Of this amount, $8,171,333 has been appropriated. $4,595,812 already authorized is subject to congres 
sional appropriation, 

3 Pledges as of Apr. 1, 1953, when final act was signed, totaled $21,278,575. 2 


Note.—Number of countries pledging per year: 1950-51, 55; 1952, 65; 1953, 67. 
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Slatus of contributions to calendar 1951 program, as of June 1, 1953 























| 

Country Pledged Paid Oountry Pledged | Paid 
Argentina. . $87, 857 $87, 857 Honduras $3, 143 $3, 143 
ReVeR.....0---- Mexico 14, 758 14, 758 
Braei)....... . “ai 128, 000 Nicaragua 3, 000 3, 000 
Chile ’ ‘ : 23, 429 Panama 2,714 2,714 
Colombia... 26, 857 araguay wee 
Costa Rica. 2, 429 Peru 17, 429 17, 429 
Cuba . 17, 143 United States 895, 000 882, 143 
Dominican Republic 4, 571 Uruguay | 19, 100 19, 100 
Ecuador 6, 142 6, 142 || Venezuela | 15, 429 9, 489 
E] Salvador... 4, 571 4,571 |] po. — -— — 
Guatemala -- 5, 000 5, 000 | Total } 1,278, 572 1, 260, 204 
Haiti oRoas® 2, 000 | 2, 000 || | 

cas i | 
Status of contributions to calendar 1952 program, as oy June 1, 1953 

Country Pledged Paid Country Pledged Paid 
Argentina $87, 857 Hondura $3, 500 $3, 500 
Bolivia 7, 388 Mexico 
Brazil 128, 000 Nicaragua 3, 000 3, 000 
Chile 23, 429 $23, 429 Panama 2,714 2,714 
Colombia 26, 857 26, 857 Paraguay 
Costa Rica 2, 429 2, 429 Peru 
Cuba 17, 143 United States 839, 578 839, 578 
Dominican Republic 5, 264 Uruguay 19, 100 
Ecuador 6, 142 6,1 Venezuela 15, 429 9,777 
El Salvador 4, 571 4, 57 —- 
Guatemala 5, 000 TOUS cddcunneesen 1, 199, 397 929, 257 
Haiti 2, 000 2, 000 

Status of contributions to calendar 1958 program as of June 1, 1953 

Country Pledged Paid Country Pledged Paid 
ih: titciensece 4 $128, 000 Nicaragua $3, 000 
EE ne cn ew natin 39, 494 Panama | 2,714 
Costa Rica. ...........- 3, 571 Honduras | 3, 500 
Cuba bite e 17, 143 E] Salvador 4, 571 
Chile indie ecg~al 23, 429 Ecuador 6, 142 
Dominican Republic 6, 722 ‘ me Argentina 87, 857 | 
United States. _.......... 932, 624 $303, 230 || Mexico u 35, 000 
SS reas | 13, 865 ‘—— -- — 
Venezuela............ 22, 688 |.....- We ivcteneacaccdeaiearnes | 1,332,320 $305, 230 
ith aco nundtndiipane | 2, 000 2, 000 | 
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United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund governmental contributions, 
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United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, statement « 


as of July 1, ‘9538 


Expressed in terms of U1 


Member states 
Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Burma 
Canada 
Chile 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Egypt 
E] Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Guatemala ! 
Honduras 
Indonesia 


Israe] 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Luxembourg 


Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 


Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Syria 


United Kingdom 

United States 

Venezucla 
Nonmember states 

Austria 

Italy 

Monace 

Switzerland 

Viet-Nam 


Total 


Grand total 


1 Guatemala has offered several thousand to 


Contributions and pledges to the 


i tons of tim} 


United 





Vations 


Palestine Refugees, and its predecessor agency, | 





Refugees, Dec. 1, 1948 June 30, 158 
{ RPR RWA 
Dec. 1 1 
1048—A} j 
Sourc ; 
tions tion 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITEI 
NATIONS 
A fghar i Gn 
Australia SOG $50, 000 
Belgiun 44 s i) 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Canada 1, 040,616 | 1,400 
Den 
Dor in Republic uM My 
Egypt s \ 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia AM 
France RH7. 326 s yx 
Greece i 


Haiti 
Honduras 


See footnotes at end of 


table, p. 160. 
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Paid B 
S500, 00% 
l 6, 856 $2, 635, 854 
20) 00 
49, 934 
6, 904, 762 
250, 000 
289, 555 570, 445 
10, 000 
28, 716 
500 
40, 000 
2, 500 
000 
33, 600 
, 000 
OOO 
‘ 000 
3, 158 
560, 000 
11, 900 817, 100 
3, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
322, 237 644, 281 
11, 408 
8, 540, 000 19, 460, 000 
50, 000 111, 750, 000 
70, 000 
162, 936 
960. 
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Contributions and pledges to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, and its predecessor agency, United Nations Relief for Palestine 
Refugees, Dec. 1, 1948-June 30, 1953—Continued 


UNRWA, July 1, 1952- | 











UNRPR | UNRWA | UNRWA June 30, 1953 Total con- 
Dec. 1, May 1, July 1, en hal tributions 
1948-A pr 1950-June | 1951-June | and 
SOUrCE 30, 1950, 30, 1951, 30, 1952, Contribu- pledges 
contribu- contribu- contribu- Pledges tions to for both 
. : edges ‘ 
tions tions tions | May 13, programs 
1953 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED | 
NATIONS—continued | 
India $69, 666 $104, 000 |___. $173, 666 
Indonesia 3 93, 396 |_. $30, 000 60, 000 $60, 000 183, 396 
Iran 5, 138 |...- | 5, 138 
Iraq... 892, 598 $980, 000 | 420, 000 400, 000 | 400, 000 2, 692, 598 
Israel oon 718, 919 114, 350 | 6, 211 | 51, 029 1,029 | 889, 509 
Lebanon f 3 .-| 1,302,915 457,800 | 27,070 | 1149,977 | 1 §1, 888 1, 937, 762 
Luxembourg... Die acca 5, 209 2,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 | 1, 000 11, 209 
ee kee O5_ at ; . | 115, 600 |_- 115, 600 
Netherlands .._..--- } = 25, 000 25,000 |_- 50, 000 
New Zealand -. a oJal 320, 732 210,000 | 140, 000 140, 000 670, 732 
Norway ; a | 60, 475 60, 000 | 14, 000 42, 097 | 42, 097 176, 572 
Pakistan ae Jaa 223, 380 90, 000 | 90, 000 Oe, FO Bencoucsied 494, 130 
Peru gubeind eeldiitede’ sian 53, 300 |... | 53, 300 
Philippines ipeinate | 10, 000 ed 10, 000 
Saudi Arabia .| 37, 650 | 115, 000 115, 000 | 40, 000 410, 006 
Sweden a | 19, 310 58, 000 | 44, 788 167, 528 
Syria. | 580, 100 482, 487 | 1 24, 729 1 6, 813 3, 412, 487 
Turkey kin -| 7 ; j 53, 571 |-- vndpetil 259, 904 
Union of South Africa | Samia ; ae 39, 687 
United Kingdom | 4, 435, 9, 000, 000 |? 16, 600, 001 | 15,000,160 | 5,199,998 | 45, 035, 645 
United States a _..| 16,000, 000 | 27, 450, 000 |°.50, 000, 000 |460, 063, 250 | 16,000,000 | 153, 513, 250 
Uruguay : oe i | OS 5, 000 | ei 5, 000 
Venezuela sone al 14, 925 ie on BND five cactgaiven | 34, 925 
Yemen ' ie as" 9, 863 : : pabeaiecdaiae 9, 863 
Yugoslavia... -..-- : 35, 200 68, 700 | 40, 000 | 143, 900 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS | 
| 
Austria sitie bale -_ “a j 1, 400 | 1, 400 } 1, 400 
Bahreir s ’ 35, 812 ‘. 20, 927 ‘ ep 56, 739 
Cambodia j J | 2, 000 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Eire 96, 774 | | ‘ ni 96, 774 
Federal Republic of Germany| ---- : ‘ 23, 810 23, 810 23, 810 
Finland i ‘ . 1, 000 | 1, 000 1,000 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- | 
dan ; he 1, 262, 771 | 459,500 | 276, 906 1 258,726 | | 160, 726 2, 257, 903 
Italy ___. a 27, 764 | : site } TERED Lstbiconneete 66, 164 
Korea ‘ Seeded a 7 2, 000 | 2, 000 2, 000 
Kuwait es 31, 500 | » ccneianeie 31, 5300 
Laos | | 1, 207 | 1, 207 1, 207 
Monaco ‘ cna + 2 . | 285 | atrreedl 285 
Qatar si 5 ; : 20, 895 | Dt akeecetuacn 41, 895 
Southern Rhodesia iat 19, 600 i 19, 600 
Sudan | 144, 000 | | ance 144, 000 
Switzerland ‘ 68, 364 68, 364 
Viet-Nam : 5, 000 6. 


5, 000 6, 000 | 


11, 000 
Total contributions by | 
governments 35, 028, 867 | 46,171,513 | 73, 100,275 | 82, 165,123 | 24, 984,788 | 236, 465, 778 
Voluntary agencies and con- | | 
tributors other than govern- | 


ments 1, 439, 963 2, 260, 778 1, 819, 912 1,776,903 | 1,755,474 | 7, 297, 556 
Potal ; 36, 468, 830 | 48, 432, 291 | 74,920,187 | 83, 942,026 | 26, 740, 262 | 243, 763, 334 








1! The Governments of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt have contributed direct aid and services for 
which figures for 1953 are not yet available. 

2 Includes loans of $7 million to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan in 1950-52. 

§ Of this amount, $30 million was actually contributed in fiscal year 1952 and the remaining $20 million was 
obligated in fiscal year 1952 but not paid until fiscal year 1953. 

* Reappropriation of the balance of the fiscal year 1953 pledge ($44,063,250) has been requested, so that this 
amount will be available for contribution in fiscal year 1954. 
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Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, contributions for calendar 
year 1952 
| 
Contributions to— 
| 
Source of funds | Adminis- | Opera- Total 
trative tional 
budget | budget! | 
United States 2 $785, 567 | $8, 164,433 | $8, 950, 000 
Australia... ._- at : | 146, 262 | 1, 628, 061 1, 774, 323 
Austria ...... ‘ 33, 027 605, 660 | 638, 687 
Belgium ‘ . | 61, 336 100, 000 161, 336 
Brazil__. nase 6 103,798 | 436,945 540, 743 
Canada..___-- . ‘ 198, 161 1, 010, 856 1, 209, 017 
ee ‘ ; > 23, 590 | 26, 480 | 50, 070 
Denmark. ._... i ‘ . , ae 27, 000 
. > France... 198, 161 198, 161 
Germany..-. 198, 161 2,447,460 | 2, 645, 621 
Greece se i aut 33, 027 22, 607 55, 634 
Israel. _.-- ssalicalicteiia sls : 7, 000 | 14, 780 
Italy. ; 198,161 | 1,337,395 
Luxembourg. . 2 én s 2, 359 
e ° Netherlands. - 2, 773, 567 
Norway... . 
Paraguay -- 
Sweden__ | | 
Switzerland ainda atk | 94, 057 
Venezuela... . : wi * 29, 760 
, ae ied 7 i 26, 660 | 
1RO residual movements. . 3, 308, 114 | 
Displaeed. Persons Commission (United States) 2, 864, 254 | 
Escapee program (United States) - . 165, 141 | 
DE IOUS cones dcaen can Paka ; 231, 797 | 
Tet 5 cc ince i ; : | 2,250, 208 | 25, 288, 027 | 
Assessments reserved for potential members 108, 852 | 


NE 8 2. os) eee Se cae a)" ee 2, 359, 060 | 25, 288,027 | 27, 647, 087 


1 Contributions to the operationa] budget consist of the following categories: 

(a) Cash contributions to subsidized movements of migrants and refugees, the costs of which are 
not reimbursed to the committee or are only partially reimbursed, 

(b) Cash payments in the form of reimbursements by governments or other bodies in full or partial 
reim bursement for movements which have been effected. 

(c) Credits to governments for services performed in the processing and reception of migrants, the 
expenses of which are borne directly by the governments. Emigration countries are credited at a rate 
of $55 per migrant processed for movement, and immigration countries at $20 per migrant. 
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Scale of assessments for the calendar year 
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1953 
G 
sessment 
$3 s60 
640, 904 
773, 500 
605, 540 
26, 520 
640, 900 
57, 460 


190, 060 


1. 458. 600 


145, 860 
2, 484, 040 
154. 700 
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22, 100 
17. 680 
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22 100 
44, 200 
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438 
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—155 
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1, 406, 884 
134, 876 
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73, 348 
192, 380 
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33, 360 
83, 3 


65, 366 
261, 451 
786, 460 
53, 157 


5. 898, 905 





resulting 


se] 
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Contributions statement as of Apr. 30, 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1946-52 
SUMMARY 
: Amounts Percentage ‘ ene 
Total due received reeetved Balance due 
Working-capital-fund advances 1 $21, 239, 203 | $21, 239, 203. 00 100. 00 
Calendar year | | | 
1946 ‘ ; ; 19, 386, 378 19, 386, 378. 00 100. 00 
1947 27, 450, 000 27, 450, 000. 00 100. 00 
1948 --j| 94,775,775 34, 775, 775. 00 100. 00 
1949 | 41, 651, 063 41, 651, 063. 00 100. 00 
1950 34, 197, 085 34, 197, 085. 00 100. 00 
1951 42, 898, 520 39, 615, 558. 71 92.35 | $3, 282, 961. 29 
1952 s 42, 940, 000 39, 032, 969. 16 90. 90 3, 907, 030. 84 
° J ee ol er . 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1951 
Countries Balance due 
- — - - —— SD - — — _ = 
Argentina $730, 163. 63 
Bolivia 22, 217. 00 
China... ss 2, 431, 192. 66 
Iran. E 99, 388. 00 
Total a 3, 282, 961. 29 
! Including transfer of balance of surplus account for 1950 ($1,239,203). 
. 
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Contributions statement as of Apr. 30, 1958, for the Organization's financial years 
1946-52—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS DUE AND RECEIVED FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Cash receipts! 





Country | Assessments and other | Balance due 
credits 

Afghanistan._....__. al $34, 352.00 |... wee 
Argentina.__. LM, nocchdh 69, 892. 00 $625, 736. 00 
Australia....... a said TOD, GSS, GD I... secs 
Belgium. : BhsdstGaena 579, 690.00 |.....-...- \ 
| iT SEE EEG 5, 839. 00 | 19, 925. 00 
Brazil ninambdl ei O05, 698.00. 1...... cc. ; 
Burma_.___- 64, 410.00 |....------ 


145, 996. 00 


Canada od I, A ac 
Chile 150, 290. 00 it i 
China_. --. 76, 563.00 | 2, 392, 487. 00 
Colombia | 4? =a 
Costa Rica. ---- 17, 176. 00 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. _-. CA EEE 
Denmark 339, 226. 00 | 


Dominican Republic. ---- 21, 470. 00 


Ecuador~ 21, 280.66 | "189. 34 
Egypt... 148, 604. 45 | 109, 035. 55 
E] Salvador__. 20, 573. 56 896. 44 


| 

| 

Ln 
64 FUR Basen can 

| 


Ethiopia_. 
France 

Greece _. 
Guatemala..... 


2, 940. 00 |___. 

, 402, 898. 00 66, 152. 00 
77, 292. 00 s : 
6, 613. 00 | 19, 151. 00 


to 





Haiti_- : . 9, TROD basen sseccaets 
I satan sie increas Bg EY Riess antowan moa 
ES. ci iousiainteiahdininenteaenhs 17, 176.00 j--.....-..--.- 
India jetmedeneen ‘ 1, 375, 782. 00 | 140, 000. 00 
Indonesia eatuenecinasaen BUT GU Na consnesccnons 
II lid dass diacsictnstenseveessrdbiinaceinengesGareplepibeeleiter 13, 762. 00 157, 998. 00 
SN tii ciiient i diasinenas hinvenmelinnenniaiog 7, 758 52, 361. 00 
Israel 2, 998 ‘ne 
Lebanon 25, 764.00 |_. 

Liberia ee a . ti ae ee NTE ntsc scescncencdieeead 
Luxembourg ---- sepinsach nine nen So: a 
Mexico BIO BUND le sccvecensnans 
Netherlands 474, 088. 00 | 71, 250. 00 
New Zealand___________ 214, 700.00 |__--- caemantand 
Nicaragua. 11, 365.31 | 5, 810. 69 


Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 


ee PEE Micdcenccuunens 
199, 226. 00 140, 000. 00 
>) 2 
-| 17, 176. 00 





Peru 85, 880.00 | 

Philippines  t } ee 
Poland icialibliets 583, 984.00 |._---- : 
Saudi Arabia. _. Dk SIE Bence ccuwne~ 
Sweden . 742, 862. 00 a 
Syria . : 4,000. 00 | 34, 646. 00 
Thailand 90, 174. 00 |- Kicinn eae’ 
Turkey 322, 050. 00 |... 
Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic 558, 220. 00 

Union of South Africa 386, 460. 00 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 4, , 5S a 

United Kingdom 4, 534, 464.00 |.....- 

United States i 5, 844, 860.00 |.-.. ale 
Uruguay 23, 075. 18 | 54, 216. 82 
Venezuela 137, 408. 00 | 

Yemen 17, 176. 00 





Yugoslavia 


184, 642. 00 





ell csccvenscdsacketentaesseneemntineee eecimiaediods 42, 940, 000 |39, 032, 969. 16 3, 907, 030. 84 
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UNESCO 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1958 





1 








Countries Percentage Amount Countries Percentage | Amount 
Afghanistan. _........._-| 0.09 | $7,685 || Israel____- dances 0.18 $15, 369 
Argentina. __- 1. 55 132, 348 || Italy... ; 2. 36 | 201, 510 
Australia... ee 1.88 | 160, 525 || Japan__- we 2.04 174, 186 
Austria.......- ‘ 5 27 | 23, 054 Korea. - | .13 11, 100 
i TE 1. 47 125, 517 || Laos. oa a 04 | 3, 415 
nc neesh den 66 Salta . 06 5,123 || Lebanon . ; 06 
TN « «sno nacdéiceddndon 1.55 132, 348 || Liberia 3 | 04 | 
BA. o as candemenee 14 | 11, 954 |} Luxembourg ace 06 | 
Cambodia........... ad . 04 | 3,415 || Mexico__..__- | .75 | 
Conor cleat 3.54 | 302,265 || Monaco___- 04 | 
NE ee we 14 11, 954 || Netherlands___- 1.34 | 
China scsntecnihigtie dai 6.03 514,875 || New Zealand | . 51 
2 a en .38 32, 447 || Nicaragua ested .04 
Costa Rica........-. .04 3,415 || Norway-.- 54 
Cuba pmbiarws .36 | 30, 739 || Pakistan __- Sad 85 | 
Czechoslovakia -. - - .- 1.13 96, 486 || Panama. | 06 | 
ae . 84 71, 724 || Peru : 19 | 
Dominican Republic . 06 5, 123 I] Philippines | .42 
Ecuador. - --- in 04 3,415 || Poland. : 1. 69 
Egypt sen aae . 54 46,108 || Saudi Arabia. | 08 
E] Salvador 06 | 5, 123 | Spain- 1.39 
a eee 6.17 | 526, 829 || Sweden : ; 1.77 
German Federal Repub- | Switzerland. . | 1.35 

lic as ae 4 4.52 | 385, 943 |} Syria Sea ae 09 | 
SND cgoiiccnidunaee | -20 | 17,077 || Thailand____- | .19 
Guatemala --.-.- : . 06 | 5,123 || Turkey... sal .70 
Haiti. 04 3,415 || Union of South Africa. __| 89 
Hashemite Kingdom of j \| United Kingdom... | 11. 04 
PUI oem mi ‘ . 04 | 3,415 || United States_ es 3.35 
pS i on 04 | 3, 415 | Uruguay- --- | 
Hungary . 51 | 43, 547 || Venezuela. 
India_._. is 3.70 | $15,927 || Viet-Nam_.__. aan 
TE a. ina ceane } . 64 54, 647 || Yugoslavia_.......___.__- 
i ere sn dinate 35 29, 885 || 
ae onan 13 11, 100 Total... 





Contributions statement as of Dec, 31, 1962, for the Organization’s financial years 





1947-52! 






































SUMMARY 
: Ia agee | 
Year Total due 2 | sno | I ——- - } Balance due 
‘ a ; «tae ont 
Calendar year 1947................. ; | $6, 981, 912 $6, 92A, 292 99. 20 
OComencer seer T0060 Ut... staan wad } 7, 591, 670 | 7, 019, 667 92. 47 
Calendar year 1949_____.__- spy aati chaos seiidceed | 7, 728, 375 7, 032, 152 | 90. 99 | 6 
Caleder Fear TIRES oo nesw din denes-cecds | 8, 196, 679 7, 316, 380 89. 26 | 880, 299 
Calendar year 1951 ___- bd 2 8, 458, 300 | 7, 442, 740 | 87.99 | 1, 015, 560 
NS _ A eee ee és 8, 721, 487 | 7, 466, 586 85. 61 1, 254, 901 
Working capital fund...--_---------- ace 3, 001, 200 2; 919, 204 96. 97 | 90, 996 
| 
Country Balance due 3 || Country | Balance due 
Uncollected contributions for the || Uncollected contributions for the } 
calendar year 1947: Poland__-_--- $55, 620. 00 calendar year 1950—Continued 
* = = China $527, 356. 00 
a - e oan wm cwwwenecenoneccces wt, 200. 
Uncollected contributions for the | Czechoslovakia............. | 78, 197. 00 
calendar year 1948: | Secu c tenes SO 13, 872. 00 
es 5 aii 487, 845.00 || EE tpttina tn ecasseeetoan — | 3, 655. 00 
>, * ' = 
Co ao Total..... i oa a Re ae 180, 209. 00 
I 5 Oe eee Es — 572, 03.00 || Uncollected contributions for the |~ 
Uncollected contributions for the Hy re — ol oo 
Sw 1949: 53, 350. 63 || ee 00 
Chinn ED np mncawesawcenennsenena *546, 215. 00 | Cie eee a 00 
ee nnneneas 10, 332.00 || Czechoslovakia......-----..-..-| 00 
Se ee ee ce, ee Guatemala................--- .00 
WEES 2. eowe nese sstboennacswes ————- |} Dn conadcoueetnnaenecenn on 00 
TE ddereerucncdmennnnents 696, 222. 63 } Slwweweresnevswsnweeuawes } . 00 
Uncollected contributions for the oe. = 9 ea aemennawdnimem ea stemens + 
calendar year 1950: ee 16. 100. 00 
a sd cael ire *170, 776. 00 Paowewnanneeeccocewes sie I a Lent 
ininddcautdbnberscncstanea 6, 443, 00 Ws stkivtbeeee sisting | 1,015, 560. 00 
| 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 167. 
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Cont fy 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 








nbodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

China 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

can Republic 





France 


German 


Federal Republic 
Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 
Heal 
Hon 


emite Kingdom of Jordan 

















INTERNATIONAL 


itions statement as of Dec. 31, 


ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


1952; for the Organization’s financial years 
1947-62 \—Continued 


AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 
A mounts re- 
1try Assessments | ceived and | Balance due 


other credits 4 


$7, 846 $7, 846. 00 
155, 180 $155, 180. 00 
169, 129 169, 129. 00 
18, 308 18, 308, 00 
129, 026 128, 843. 82 182. 18 
6, 103 600. 00 5, 503. 00 
155, 180 155, 180. 00 
13, 949 13, 949. 00 
3, 487 3, 487. 00 
320, 822 $320, 822. 00 
13, 949 13, 949, 00 


550, 106. 00 
35, 744. 00 
3, 487. 00 





21, 200, 00 00 
.00 
00 
00 
5, 231. 00 
. OO 
00 
», OO 
00 
17, 436. 00 
6, 103. 00 


00 
00 
00 











Hungary 33, 128. 00 
India 00 20, 000. 00 
Indonesia 00 56, 899. 00 
Iran 00 36 00 
Iraq 00 00 
Israel 00 
Italy 7 25 
Japan 00 
Korea 00 
Laos 00 
Leba 00 
Liberi 7. 00 
Luxembourg 31. 00 
Mexi 00 
Monaco 00 
Netherlands 00 
New Zealand . 00 kin 
Norway 00 |... SbLNCeee 
Pakistan 00 
Panama . 00 
Peru . 00 18, 879. 00 
Philippines 00 
Poland 129, 898. 00 
Saudi Arabia 5. 00 
Swede 00 
Switzerland 00 
Syria 7.98 8, 030. 02 
Thailand 20, 051 20, 051. 00 
Turkey 71, 488 71, 423. 46 64. 54 
Union South Africa 86, 308 86, 308. 00 
United Kingdom 1,010, 416 | 1,010, 416. 00 
U t S 2, 905, 709 (52, 905, 709. 00 ‘ 
l 17, 436 17, 436. 00 
\ 30, 513 30, 513. 00 
\ 9, 590 9. 590. 00 
¥ 40, 974 37, 120. 86 3, 853. 14 
otal 8, 718, OO 466, 585. 87 1, 251, 414. 13 
NEW MEMBER STATES 
Nica 1a 487 3, 487. 00 
al 8, 721, 48 7, 466, 585. 87 1, 254, 901. 13 


at end of table, 


ee footnotes 
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> 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial yerrs 
1947-52 \—Continued 
UNCOLLECTED ADVANCES TO THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND (ON THE BASIS OF 
THE 1952 SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 





Country Balance 
China ; f : $40, 396 
Czechoslovakia __-- we : 3, 000 
Hungary. ; : 4 *11, 400 
FE scescegups nodesenss Mehwssbadaccased es : ; a : 35, 000 
WEW MEMBER STATE 
Nicaragua....-_- enendiag - siawecKes ; nates see 1, 200 
Aca resasackasavgunieuseeadaas cledonacia ai saa mabe salem 90, 996 
. — ———— a — ——e — —— — — 


1 The Ist financial year of UNESCO was the calendar year 1947 

2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted after 
the assessment scales for each year were approved 

3 Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk 

* Other credits represent credits in the working capital fund 

§ Due to a credit in the working capital fund, the United States net contribution was $2,855,609, 
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INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 





Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 


AND MOVEMENTS 








| Amounts 
Country Units | Percentage (Canadian 
| dollars) 

Afghanistan -- . ‘ — | 4 | 0. 27 7, 512 
Argentina | 36 | 2.40 67, 612 
Australia | 52 3.47 97, 662 
Austria | 2 13 3, 756 
Belgium ‘ 32 | 2.13 60, 100 
Bolivia 2 3 | 3, 756 
Brazil . | 39 2. 60 | 73, 246 
Burma ; aan 5 | . 34 | 9, 391 
Canada 74 4. 93 138, 980 
II, Sicaiinnein | 5 | . 34 9, 391 
Chile | 9 60 16, 903 
Colombia | 16 1,07 30, 050 
Cuba . 14 | . 93 26, 294 
Czechoslovakia. . - | 20 1.34 37, 562 
Denmark 20 | 1.34 37, 562 
Doruinican Republic | 2 | .13 3, 756 
Egypt : aiiiommene 15 | 1.00 28, 172 
E! Salvador._......... 3 | .20 5, 634 
Ethiopia cake 6 40 | 11, 269 
Finland 6 .40 11, 269 
France 86 5.73 161, 518 
Greect 9 . 60 16, 903 
Guatemala 3 . 20 5, 634 
Haiti 2 .13 3, 756 
Iceland. 3 .20 | 5, 634 
India 52 3.47 | 7, 662 
Indonesia a | . 53 15, 025 
Iran ‘ » 11 | 73 20, 659 
RAT 5, iin condeatcnddlaktehinebneniaw 4 27 | 7,512 
Ireland 14 .93 26, 294 
Israel 6 .40 | 11, 269 
Italy caine 40 2. 67 75, 124 
Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom of 2 13 | 3, 756 
Lebanon 2 | 13 3, 756 
Liberia. = | 2) 13 3, 756 
Luxembourg | 3 | . 20 5, 634 
Mexico | 29 | 1. 93 54, 465 
Netherlands | 43 2. 87 80, 759 
New Zealand.- 16 1,07 30, 050 
Nicaragua... | 2) 13 3, 756 
Norway 16 | 1.07 | 30, 050 
Pakistan 16 1,07 30, 050 
Parazuay 2 | 13 | 3, 756 
Peru 9 60 | 16, 903 
Philippines... 11 73 20, 659 
Poland 32 2.13 60, 100 
Portugal 14 | . 93 26, 294 
Spain | 29 | 1. 93 54, 465 
Sweden..-__. 3 2. 27 63, 856 
Switzerland | 30 | 2.00 56, 343 
SR cnts-seiniee " . | 3 | 20 5, 63+ 
ew anewne | 6 .40 | 11,2 
Turkey Sate 15 1.00 | 28 
Union of South Africa -.- -- 25 1. 67 | 46, 953 
United Kingdom... 134 8. 93 251, 
United States__- 405 | 27.00 760, 635 
Venzuela......-.-.. waite 20 1.34 37, 562 

a — 1, 500 100. 00 2, 817, 167 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1946-52 (in Canadian dollars)! 


SUMMARY 









































| | 
> | : 2 | Amounts Percentages ee 
Year Total due | received | received | Balance due 
1045-46... ......... ae $1, 069, 335 |$1, 033, 246. 00 96. 63 $36, 089. 00 
SEE odcinclyeincctiiwissnsimomdaltenite ot 1, 976, 900 | 1, 916, 940. 00 96. 97 59, 960. 00 
Piven enakchbdiae deo caanddiublic * I 2, 667, 808 2, 588, 114. 00 97.01 79, 694. 00 
July-December 1948___- re ieaxt 1, 349, 834 | 1, 241, 208. 00 91. 95 108, 626. 10 
Calendar year 1949_____ Sows ae 2, 711, 364 2, 485, 230. 00 91. 66 | 226, 133. 94 
Calendar year 1950_____.. ee etanbabicd | 2, 660, 116 | 2, 411, 038. 00 | 90. 64 249, 077. 58 
CN PONE MOORS cw... tbb donne ccceee a 2, 648, 008 | 2, 360, 652. = 89.15 56. 46 
el) a eee | 2, 834, 191 | 2,376, 872. 83. 86 | 45 318. 82 
Country | Balance due * Country | Balance due * 
— en — — | — | eengeenonnenmensoarecsioant 
Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected contributions for the 
financial year 194546: || calendar year Vee 
UE inch stlendiatis aiionatabimaas *$4, 313.00 | a a te dani deen thai $529. 94 
OS tall RRR, ride | ae Sor __.-..-| #26, 020. 00 
fe hit Bel cn cag teh | *43, 366. 00 
ns aah =apayeoscenaggrans | 36, 089. 00 ———-—— 
<== : is ontechs ciate ansaid | "226, 133. 94 
Uncollected contributions for the | = <== 
financial year 1946-47: Uncollected contributions for the | 
TDi chic dtu -0ccuedelee ape *13,068.00 || calendar year 1950: 
E] Salvador... __- *6, 533. 00 || EE eicicradteiscacdanneccbecas | "16, 735. 00 
Hashemite Kingdom “of Jor- | China ‘ | *92, O41. 00 
OU. . cRomanes icdaineniae | *2, 576. 00 Czechoslovakia. _ - é | 55. 67 
Honduras ~ihaetaaitn *5, 115.00 || El Salvador....._- . 00 
I nich ctnbnttiedpnen aap Gupane *32, 668. 00 | Guatemala..__-_- co 00 
— —— Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- | 
Ns be<um e s atiyinincsiats 59, 960. 00 | redtext ili *4, 183.00 
= = la ai Masi dined 5, 055. 12 
Uncollected contributions for the | Israel . 4 nail 548. 44 
financial year 1947-48: Nicaragua....- | 419. 51 
Bolivia. ica all *17, 869. 00 Paraguay | *8, 367. 00 
E] Salvador ‘ itil *8, 217. 00 Peru *25, 102. 00 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- | Poland : aaa "41, 837. 00 
dan Kents iscdenie tae *8, 935.00 || Syria_- | 13, 999. 84 
eS _ a *44, 673.00 | ——__—_—— 
+ Total... 249, 077. 58 
"EL a cichecdanman : sia sha 79, 694. 00 | = es 
= = | Uncollected contributions for the | 
Uncollected contributions for the | calendar year 1951: 
financial period July- December | Is cis din aiaunee eee 00 
1948 | Bolivia... 00 
Bolivia... *8, 801. 00 China ‘__- 
SEL" ., ..dogenciemnattne | *57, 204. 00 || Cuba cath 3 
E] Salvador. *4, 400.00 || Czechoslovakia. -.-....- 00 
INNS 0 cee Rteeenhdatndiel *4, 400. 00 i Egypt 4 19 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- i EI Salvador... i 00 
SE io} cteca natniorahasiasshoiimeabeal *4, 400. 00 || Ethiopia... . 40 
SEE. . acndagectenahoracubanede | 7, 420. 10 Guatemala. . : | 00 
Poland._..-. aviatedfiindddh *22, 001. 00 Indonesia ee } . 90 
oe Este -dninsse cadihidaintentevadnininiiae fh. 00 
Eh oe antenna eh aed 108, 626. 10 | Israel : 00 
= <== |} Jordan 00 
Uncollected contributions for the} | Nicaragua... om 00 
calendar year 1949: | -araguay . 00 
Nn dao. eaten eink alti viel | "17, 347. 00 Peru ‘ 5. 46 
China 4__ ne |  *112, 752. 00 || Poland. ia : ean 00 
El Salvador. | *8, 673. 00 Syria sare muses | 00 
Hashemite Kingdom “of Jor- | Noi cdedibinccamene 23 
dan____- le *8, 673. 00 - - 
7 OS RI tees Sees | ei caida sal 


*8, 673. 00 || 





1 The first financial period of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization was the period 


June 6, 1945-June 30, 1946. 








2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted 


after the assessment scales for each year were approved. 
3 Figures which represent total contributions due are 


marked by an asterisk. 


4 China gave notice of denunciation of the Convention on International Civil Aviation on May 31, 1950. 
in aceordance with the terms of the convention, this denunciation took effect on May 31, 1951. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 


1946-52 (in Canadian dollars) 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil. 

Burma 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Colombia 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia... a 
Denmark._. ae 
Dominican Republic__-._-- 
Egypt 

FE) Salvador 
Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Tran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jordan 

Lebanon Seta 
Liberia 
Luxembourg.. 
Mexico 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 
Nicaragua 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Peru 

*hilippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Venezuela. -_--__....- 





Total 


AND DUE 





Assessmen 


128, 31 


30 


39 


35 
9 

15, 
9 


147, 


228, 3: 


e 707, 


“ 41, 


bugebee 2, 834, 








Continued 


A mounts 
received 


$9, 237. 84 
90, 573. 00 

3, 774. 00 
57, 814. 60 
77, 365. 00 
13, 209. 00 


128, 312. 00 
13, 209. 00 

1, 579. 33 
29, 850. 68 


39, 626. 00 


), 644. 39 
852 35, 852. 00 
435 
095 
435 9, 435. 00 
182 | 147, 044. 15 


00 


8&5 
00 


00 


33 
00 


00 
00 
00 
. 00 
. 00 


00 


00 
16 
. 00 
00 


604 07 00 
513 4 
191 | 2,376, 872.18 

| 


90 | 


5.00 | 


95 | 


.00 | 


FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Balance due 


$197. 
83, 026. 


“> 








5, 661 


28, 304. 


3, 77 


18, 869. 
54, 721. 


1, 990. 


9, 435 


"35, 852 


457, 318. 


, 454 
, 548. 


16 
00 


40 
00 


67 
32 


00 


. 00 


5. 61 


00 
00 


85 


8. 00 


15 
10 
00 
67 


00 


. 00 
. 00 


05. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


84 


00: 


82 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 








Units Percentage Amounts 
A. ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Afghanistan 6 0.0. $4. 201 
Argentina 9299 1.73 155, 432 
Australia _ _- ; 236 1.77 158, 72 
Austria . ie 17 13 11, 90; 
Belgium . 162 1. 2¢ 113, 42 
Bolivia - 10 Os 7, 002 
Brazil 222 1.7 155, 432 
Burma t 0 4 201 
Cambodia : } 04 s AOL 
Canada IR4 2.99 268, 854 
Ceylon ; , 04 3501 
. Chile 54 42 37, 807 
Costa Rica 5 04 f 
Cuba ; 35 27 
Denmark 95 74 
Dominican Republic 6 05 
Ecuador 6 05 
. Egypt 95 74 * 
FE] Salvador ( 05 
Ethiopia 10 O8 
Finland 17 13 
France 720 5. 61 
Germany 387 3. OZ 
Greece < 20 16 F 
Guatemala 6 05 
Haiti--. 5 . 04 
Honduras 5 04 
Iceland 5 04 
India ; 390 3. 04 
Indonesia 40 31 
Iran 54 42 | 
Iraq... 20 16 | 
Ireland 43 34 
Israel _ : 14 11 
Italy 252 1. 96 | 
Japan 214 1. 67 | 
Jordan 5 5 04 | 
Korea 5 04 
Laos. ' ‘ o% 5 .04 | 
Lebanon 7 7 05 | 
Liberia - _- ; 5 04 
Libya. er 5 04 
Luxembourg. 6 05 
Mexico... ee 76 . 59 
Monaco. . 5 04 
Morocco 3 02 
Netherlands. --. a one 168 1.31 
New Zealand 60 . 42 
Nicaragua. - - 5 
Norway 60 
Pakistan....-- 84 
Panama. -- sebeen 6 
Paraguay - - - a 5 
e Peru. 24 
Philippines 35 
Portugal , 47 
Saudi Arabia- -- ‘ be ‘ 10 
Southern Rhodesia J ‘ 3 
Spain. ‘on - 132 
. Sweden ; 245 
Switzerland __. 120 | 
Syria. - - e pynceesen gpade 14 
Thailand _-_-.--.-_- : 32 
Tunisia de : sogne 3 
Turkey 109 
Union of South Africa mo 134 
United Kingdom. : lan diall 1, 378 10. 74 | 
United States... Ses i 4, 306 33. 33 
Uruguay ......-- pb aorieatiinn : éiecans 22 17 
WOMB. 6 chcncecese bes ; " 32 25 
VietNam_-_....-- ane ' iphone 2 .19 
FOREN. a ax cach eaten i puis nana ess 7 40 31 





Tetel.. accor a ay ee ep stnes es Satin d 11, 000 


35664— 53——12 
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Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953—Continued 











Units Percentage | Amounts 
BR. INACTIVE MEMBERS | 

Albania Fa 5 0.04 | $3, 501 
Bulgaria . 5 saan ; 17 13 | 11, 903 
Byelorussian 8. 8. R 26 . 20 | 18, 203 
China ‘ 720 5. 61 504, 102 
Czechoslov: akia- a ; on 108 84 | 75, 615 
Hungary 24 .19 16, 803 
Poland é 114 . 89 | 79, 816 
Rumania ‘ =e 42 . 33 | 29, 406 
. 101 7 70, 714 
761 5. 93 532, 808 
Total B_-. : 1,918 . | 1, 342, 871 
Grand total 12, 918 100. 00 8, 980, 200 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’ 8 financial years 
1948 through 1952! 


SUMMARY 





Septem ber-December 1948 
Calendar year 1949 
Calendar year 1950 
Calendar year 1951 
Calendar year 1952 
Working capital fund - -- 





Countries 


Uncollected contributions for the 
financial year 1948: 

Argentina 

Bulgaria ¢ 

Byelorussian 
Republic ¢ —_ 

China 4 - ae : ~e 

Colombia. 

Hungary ‘__- 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic ¢ 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 4_- 


Soviet Socialist 


Total _--.- ‘ 


Uncollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1949 
Albania 4 
Argentina- 
Bulgaria 4. 
Byelorussian 
Republic ¢ 
China 4 
Czechoslavakia ‘ : 
Ecuador... --- oom 
Hungary ¢..... 
Poland 4 
Rumania 4 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic 4 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 4___.- 


Soviet Socialist 


Total 


Uncollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1950 
Albania 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 4 
Byelorussian 
Republic 4. - 

China é 


Soviet Socialist 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 174 


Total due 2? 


Balance due 3 


*$56, 139 
*3, 304 


*6, 
*182, 
°7, 5 
*6 


*25, 541 
*192, 440 


479, 645 


**2 004 
**28 O59 
**6, 812 


**10, 418 
**2R88 515 
39, 927 
218 

**9 617 
**45, 681 
15, 857 


**40, 472 








Amounts 
received 





$3, 172, 726 $2, 693, O81 | 
5, 046, 293 | 4, 192, 868 
7, 100, 977 5, 814, 447 
7, 495, 875 6, 051, 633 
8, 977, 006 | 7, 127, 420 | 
3, 381, 586 | 2, 847, 521 


Countries 


Percentage 
received 


Balance due 


| 
84.88 | $479, 645 


83. 09 853, 425 
81.88 | 1, 286, 530 
80.73 1, 444, 242 
79. 40 | 1, 849, 586 
84, 21 | 534, 065 


| Balance due ? 


Uncollected contributions for the | 


calendar year 1950—Continued 


Czechoslovakia 4 
Ecuador 
Hungary ¢ 

Iran 

Peru 

Poland 4 : 
Roumania 4__ 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 


Republic 4 
Uruguay 


Republics 4 


Total. .... : 


Uncollected contributions for the | 


calendar year 1951: 
Albania 4_. 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 4 
Byelorussian 

Republic ¢ : oa 
China 4_-- 
Cuba ~ 
Czechoslovakia ¢ 
Ecuador 
Hungary ¢ 
Iran 
Paraguay 5 a oe 
Peru pos gocaed 
Poland ¢_..._- a 
Rumania ¢ 
Spain 
Syria 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 


public 4 


Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics. 
Uruguay.......- 


Total 


Union of Soviet Socialist} 
| 
' 
| 


Soviet Soc 


| 


*$63, 496 

*3, 523 

*14, 090 

na 6, 216 
--| 2, 211 
*66, 928 
| *24, 658 


*59, 296 
12, 345 


*446, 772 





j 
| 
| 
} 


casa 10 O00 
ialist | 
‘3 *15, 386 
=< *426, 070 
| 20, 712 
*63, O11 
| *3, 550 
4 *14, 202 
---| *31, 956 
*2, 950 
"| *14, 202 
---| *67, 462 
*24) 855 
*77, 265 
- *8, 285 
.| 


*59, 768 


*450, 333 
é *13, 019 


oon 1, 444, 242 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 


1948 through 1952—Continued 


) ] 
Countries | Assessments | 





ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Afghanistan 
Argentina ae 
Australia... ania 


$4, 
161 


152, 


Belgium... -_- 
RE 
Pinson 
Burma ii 
Cambodia - ... 
a de shin cen aes 2 sited ia 
Ne incisal nssscsciintionee apankcnbebnemaaiiedinina ts dnnee el 
CARTS o5<-.0- 
SE Be ncncnenwenmen 
tins. odntiicties 
Denmark ---_-- . 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador ee 
Egypt. a 
E] Salvador... 
Ethiopia___. 
Finland _- 
France.- 
Germany - -...- . , ; oe einai 
Greece.......- : d caicanmanatieheieaeamananil 
Guatemala 
 iceanduidecn 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India cane “ nd ; iicouienaksaieorenl | 
dale R en aen a adil le earl eee | 
sk ee ae eee : Sea ena bce ss 
dal EES Reseee asa Wcckicuenee 
Ireland ....... : 
Israel... . 
Italy 
Japan... 
Jordan... 
Korea___- : ; eae eee 
Laos... -- c a , aie 
| 


117, 


s 


161, é 


Ps 
wn 
an 
oc 


ae eee 3 
260, 2 
3 


39, 
3, 6 
25, 436 
69, 


Lebanon.. 
Liberia__ 
Libya_--. . ‘ 4 ; 
Luxembourg . ata aeite 

Mexico... ; : > : 
Monaco-. ss } 
Morocco (French protectorate) 

Netherlands. . -.- . . 
New Zealand. - ‘ 2 sh 
Nicaragua. - on ‘ tinned aan neal 
Norway...-. ‘ 
Pakistem........ i ‘ “ sai 
Panama... pada deaaitencl aaa aaah é a 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi Arabia 

Southern Rhodesia. - ..- . 
Spain. 

Sweden ; 

Switzerland. -- 

Syria owe » 
Thailand_ -- .- ; 

Tunisia 

Turkey ii 

Union of South Africa... - 
United Kingdom ‘ 
United States of America 
Uruguay : . | 
Venezuela. ......-.- a , : 
Viet-Nam_....-. ‘ | 
Yugoslavia 





Subtotal... — ee nie 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 174. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 














| 
——- Balance due 
$4, 359 | Cintas 
: J $161, 336 
| RD ee ee 
DLE Kn canacomadidea 
117, 731 aerated ‘ 
canal on : 7, 267 
139, 324 22, 012 
a Tan enetiaaiia 
OE Bs neruewedibo 
ene, 
3, 634 |. alii 
30, 035 | 9. 209 
3, 634 
. 25, 436 
69, 039 |. 
4 4, 359 
Se aes | 4, 359 
69, 039 |_.- 
4, 359 | 
1, 210 | 6, 057 
21.228) 2, 022 
275, = 
14. 535 | _- f. 
4.359 |__ a 
RO cer 
3. 6 Rs dihecsiinun andy paenebeth 
8, 634 |. a 
39, 244 
ae 14, 535 
10, 175 
| 3, 505 
| 
2, 134 
122, 092 
36, 137 
3, 634 os 
43, 604 
61, 046 
359 : 
3, 634 
17, 442 
25, 43¢ 
34, 157 e 
7, 267 
2, 180 
93, 896 
133, 675 | 
87, 209 
10, 175 
23, 256 
2, 134 
79, 214 | 
7, 382 
967, 556 
2, 866, 667 
‘ 15, 988 
23, 256 
18, 168 
28, 284 785 
7, 127, 420 455, 704 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1948 through 1952—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952—Continued 








Countries Assessments Am yun ts Balance due 
received 
INACTIVE MEMBERS 
Albania $3, 634 
Bulgaria 12, 355 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 18, 896 
China 523, 250 
Czechoslovakia 78, 488 
Hungary 17, 442 
Poland 82, 848 
Rumania 50, 523 30, 523 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 73, 401 73, 401 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 553, 045 553, 045 
Subtotal a 1, 393, 882 1, 393, 882 
Grand total jaede . 8, 977, 006 $7, 127, 420 1, 849, 586 


UNCOLLECTED ADVANCES TO THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND 








Countries Balance due ® Countries Balance due 
Albania ¢ i **$576. 17 Morocco 
Argentina 55, 714. 64 Poland 
Bolivia 2, 384. 00 Rumania ¢. , 8 
Bulgaria 4 1,956.77 || Spain-- | *33, 289. 00 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- Tunisia _- | *757.00 

public ¢ ‘ 6, 525.47 ||} Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- | 
China 4 s 180, 696. 12 lic 4 25, 346. 99 
Czechoslovakia 4. », 431, 42 Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
Ecuador : 765. 15 lies 4 - 190, 985. 10 
ef ae ee eres , 923. 21 —— — - 
i. eee ee 534, 064. 87 


The first financial period of the World Heath Organization was September-December 1948. 
2? The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted 
after the assessment scales for each year were approved. 
3 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked by 1 askerisk. Figures which represent net 
contributions due after application of certain credits to total assessment are marked by 2 asterisks, 
* Countries have announced they do not consider themselves in WHO, 








7 
1 


ee 
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Foop aND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 19538 





























Countries | Percent-| 4 mounts Countries Percent- | 4 mounts 
7 ages ages r 
j 
Afghanistan } 0. 16 $8, 288 || Japan | 2.25 | $116, 550 
: Argentina 1.83 | 94, 794 Jordan } 05 2. 590 
: Australia 2.00 103, 600 Korea | 09 4, 662 
i Austria 3 19, 684 Laos } 5 2, 590 
é Belgium 1.78 92, 204 || Lebanon 05 2, 590 
i Bolivia 06 3, 108 || Liberia 05 2, 590 
i Brazi} 1. 52 78, 736 || Luxembourg 06 3, 108 
: Burma 16 | 8, 288 Mexico 81 41, 958 
j Cam bodia 05 2, 590 Nepal 10 5. 180 
: Canada 4.76 3, 568 || Netherlands 1. 70 R&, 060 
Ceylon 13 4, 734 New Zealand 65 33, 670 
7 . Chile 31 5, O58 Nicaragua 05 2, 590 
: Colombia 40 | Norway 66 34, 188 
; Costa Rica 05 | Pakistan gs 50, 764 
{ Cuba 46 Panama 05 2, 590 
Denmark 1.08 | Paraguay O5 | 2. 590 
Dominican Republic 05 Philippine Republic 22 11, 396 
° Ecuador 05 Portugal . 65 33. 670 
Egypt 55 Saudi Arabia 06 5, 108 
El Salvador 05 Spain 1. 37 70, 966 
Ethiopia. 15 7, 770 Sweden 2.11 109, 298 
Finland 3 22, 274 Switzerland 1. 56 80, SOR 
France 6 347, 060 || Syria 10 5, 180 
Germany 4 245, 014 || Thailand 17 8, SOE 
Greece 13, 986 || Turkey 66 34, 188 
Guatemala 4, 144 Union of South Africa 05 210 
Haiti 05 2, 590 United Kingdom 15. 03 , 554 
: Honduras 15 2, 590 United States of America 30.00 | 1, 554, 000 
j Iceland O05 9 500 Uruguay 25 12, 950 
; India. 5.18 | 268,324 || Venezuela 45 23, 310 
; Indonesia | 52 26, 936 Viet-Nam 23 11, 914 
Iraq i2 6, 216 Yugoslavia 66 34, 188 
Ireland - 40 20, 720 
Israel 13 6, 734 lotal 100. 00 5. 180, 000 
Italy 3. 19 165, 242 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952 for the Organization’s financial years 
1946-52 } 
| SUMMARY 
Year mn Amounts Percentages | coe ‘ 
Total due * received received Balance dus 
: 
October 1945-June 1946 : $2, 188, 000 | $2, 188, 000. 00 100.00 |_. 
| July 1946-December 1947 ballad 6, 653, 250 | 6, 652, 500. 00 99. 99 $750. 00 
Calendar year 1948 ‘ 4, 535, 250 | 4, 203, 051. 98 92. 68 332, 198. 02 
Calendar year 1949 4, 594,625 | 4, 124, 833. 50 89. 78 469, 791. 50 
i ® Calendar year 1950__._- 5, 032, 625 | 4, 649, 625. 00 92. 39 383, 000. 00 
: Calendar year 1951 5, 019, 125 | 4, 505, 523. 34 91. 56 423, 601. 66 
| Calendar year 1952-_-_- 5, 237,075 | 4, 445, 409. 39 84. 88 791, 665. 61 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 177. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1946-52 \—Continued 


8SUMMARY—Continued 


Country 


=_ 


Incollected contributions for the 
financial] period July 1946- Decem- 
ber 1947: Hungary ‘ ae 


~ 


Incollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1948 
China ¢ ion 
Hungary ¢ eee 
Poland ¢ sSiiaancaliacimtpaaies 


PE lose bscnbicsnes oe 


Uncollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1949 
China 4 scenes 
Czechoslovakia 4. .__.-.....- 
Hungary ‘ ae ie nesta 


Poland ¢__. idea 


~ 


calendar year 1950 
Afghanistan 
China ‘ —— 
Czechoslovakia ¢ —_ 


i eo 


Incollected contributions for the 


| 
| Balance due * 


$750 


317, 500. 00 
1 7, 500. 00 
7, 198. 02 





*325, 000 00 





wi 500 00 
*65, 500. 00 
469, 791. 50 


500. 00 
*217, 500. 00 
*69, 500. 00 
*20, 000. 00 





Country 


Uncollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1950—Continued 
Korea . So 
Poland 4 


Balance due * 


lp: 
| 


$7, 500. 00 
| *68, 000. 00 


383, 000. 00 


Uncollected contributions for the | 


valendar year 1951: 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
China 4 
Guatemala 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
Hungary 4 
Lebanon 
Nepal 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Poland ¢ 
Spain 
Sweden 
Syria 
Turkey 
Uruguay 


Total ‘ aie 


*3, 000. 00 

*21, 750. 00 
*199, 500. 00 
*990. 30 

*2, 500. 00 

*18, 000. 00 

*3, 500. 00 

| *1, 125. 00 
| 1, 249. 96 
*2, 500. 00 

*60, 500. 00 

*52, 875. 00 

37, 000. 00 

*7, 500. 00 

111. 40 

*11, 500. 00 


} 
} 
| 





423, 601. 66 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 





Country 


Afghanistan 

Argentina_- So . |.. . 
SE cnstesutsnslbenpvene nen a $99, 275. 00 
a cae eh en ans ha maninonenetin 19, 332. 50 
Belgium - ciesestiaetahiniia daa chil 88, 825. 00 
Bolivia. - . _ scnaliih aes 

Sis Scceilliesteasbaliomegeeeasiipeetndigapleteneedanteneet ; 762. 50 
Burma 5 796. 73 
Cambodia - _- Obileseus eccblitbvivk . 612. 50 | 
Canada : 2 , ow dbSeekeutd 215. 00 
Ceylon si a la = 270. 00 
Chile . acon lin meat ieee ee 5 

China socebtbnnannntdladbds ddd ttbudedebee ; 160, 930. 00 : 4 
Se a ee ee ee oman 19, 855. 00 19, 855. 00 
Ss 655: cette anccechquttnedlbatthbin ale ie 2, 612. 50 2, 612. 50 
Cuba diate Micdusnovindliagdtindiibed wil ‘ 22, 990. 00 e 

EE EEE ENT ES J EDA coden 53, 817. 50 53, 495. 13 
Dominican Re — wee ncnpsledeieddbed % 2, 612. 50 2, 612. 50 
i ncccccknntincces wakdle did dele 4 2, 612. 50 | 2, 612. 50 
Egypt a 27, 170. 00 ; 
E] Salvador eaiial 2, 612. 50 2, 612. 50 
SSE 7, 315. 00 7, 315. 00 
Finland 16, 197. 50 16, 197. 50 





Amounts re- 


Assessments ; 
| Asse ents ceived 





a re aad toca Spawe 


a a oie ascii Adiea i 
Greece saenaabaceial 
Guatemala - - Sitioeians 

Haiti aiedipiaennssinant 
Honduras 


Hungary ‘ ; heateub compte Rochbieiee 


Iceland aeeniliiinci 

India pane 
Indonesia __-. pecicke 

Iraq eet 
Ireland _- citi coaobearanmen 
Israel sib dnceeecdtabanmbkio’ 
scr nciaaciatc tes bmanenta iene 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 177. 








334, 400.00 | 334, 400.00 
236, 170. 00 234, 709. 01 


13, 585. 00 6, 751. 36 
‘ 4, 180.00 |... . 
2, 612. 50 2, 612. 50 | 
cael 2. 612. 50 2, 612. 50 
wicnate 34, 485, 0) | 
: ccoedienl 2, 612. 50 | 2, 612. 50 


230, 422. 50 
26, 125. 00 


5, 747. 50 5, 747. 50 
soeiniotbintiin 19, 855. 00 19, 736. 56 
- 6, 270. 00 3, 000. 00 | 


159, 362. 50 136, 021. 75 


| 
Balance due 


$7, 837. 50 
90, 915. 00 


3, 135. 00 


40. 77 


|" 15 152. 50 
| 160, 930. 00 
322. 37 


~~ 1, 460. 99 
6. 833. 64 
4, 180. 00 


"84, 485. 00 
230, 422. 50 


26, 125.00 |... 


"118. 44 
3, 270. 00 
23, 340. 75 





’ 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1946-52 '—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952—Continued 














Countries | Assessments Amounts Balance due 
antes Ac'ehing. werd ones bbieendarth rack daditadycinel onde ae | $111,815.00 | $111,815.00 |..........-- 
Se eckatecccntkaeno= bis ann sbirod detente ibe cai gal, 2, 612. 50 | 2, 612. 50 heed 
RR attiiesduxecatanenacsoudehuabeticous etch tidatite cnet te bate | 4, 180.00 |_- $4, 180. 00 
Bie chiens csdeytcenaneen . db Biidicinnatdericees | 2, 612. 50 | 2, 612. 50 eats 
42ers pee Paes Pees 2612.50} 2,612.50 
TS core eer, a. nc hems See Gk ae eo ee 2, 612. 50 2, 612. 50 
Luxembourg 3, 135. 00 | 3, 135. 00 
Mexico... __- 40, 755. 00 | 40, 755. 00 E ‘ 
Nepal.-... a ae | 4, 702. 50 |_.._.- a 4, 702. 50 
Netherlands. odons clint cinetaaiedan i uccleainied eas 85, 167. 50 85, 167. 50 
bch che itaian can aednenakwnensiBiianccessonences 32, 395. 00 | 32, 395. 00 
SENG «mada pn pions nncne wep qine suite ss <osy aneemate 2, 612. 50 2, 120. 88 | 491. 62 
DT it iincocecacecee videwite db inashied He Skat ote 33, 440. 00 | 33, 440. 00 | , 
Pakistan.......... ae te oan saseael WE 49, 115. 00 
iso st ode pe cence Nese 2, 612. 50 | 2, 612. 50 | i sd 
Paraguay. ........ ee aes 2, 612. 50 ee ae 2, 612. 50 
ak: i 12, 075.00 |__..-_- | 12, 075. 00 
Philippines 10,972.50 | 10,972. 50 | - 
Portugal. 32, 395.00 | 32, 200. 47 194. 53 
Saudi Arabia 3, 135. 00 | 3, 135. 00 
go ae | hoe eee Sa 68, 970.00 |___- 68, 970. 00 
Sweden... Agcates wesde hint atiie Gea aadadiesk«ageoniees | 105, 022. 50 105, 022. 50 
I eran eee teen ees | 78,375.00 | 78,375.00 | 
Syria_ EN Sous dee AN, Mitac Uisatcsinnarhen eee 4, 702. 50 |__... 4, 702. 50 
Te ee sais adie tle io diich atcha aaa 8, 360. 00 8, 360. 00 |--- 

I St ka acncns bate in 5 i iiiseas erst co ae 33,440.00 | 33, 440.00 | 
Union of South Africa._...--.--.--.-_--. in id taacreanl 47, 547. 50 | 47, 547. 50 | 
United Kingdom. .....- mil cant GARMIN sicesas dies Uae tadetecectadinsices atte | 750, 832. 50 | _ 750, 832. 50 
SIRs foc c =k SE eens wecamelinn _..--.----| 1,567, 500. 00 | 1, 567, 500. 00 00 | 
Se bith: scceedesce | 12, 017. 50 |-.-.- | 12, 017. 50 
ES on ck ocitntittchtoux<cdee aehbeties ists aiken canal | 22, 990. 00 | 22, 990. 00 
Tr enn Mle cepatiec can ee 11, 495. 00 11, 495. 00 
Yugoslavia. -..... iz Slee Ds cinishe MEL aetigeeacaasne | $2,917.50 | 32,917.50 | 

NN hg oe. Ae eink Seen aigtecueewsioeseen 5, 237, 075.00 | 4, 445, 409. 39 | 791, 665. 61 


1 The first financial year of the Food and Agriculture Organization was the caaen Oct. 16, 1945, to June 
30, 1946. 

4 The total amounts due shown in this chart include assessments against actual members. The amounts 
for the financial years 1946 through 1949 therefore differ from total scheduled assessments for those years 
which included a reserve for new members. Beginning with the financial year 1950, the Organization 
omitted such a reserve from its scale of assessments. 

8 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 

4 Czechoslovakia (on Dec. 27, 1949), Poland (on Apr. 25, 1950), Hungary (on Jan. 26, 1951), and China 
(on July 21, 1951) gave notice of withdrawal from FAO. However, because of the provisions of the FAO 
Constitution (art. XVIII) that “‘notice shall take effect 1 year after the date of its communication to the 
Director General,” and that the “financial obligation to the Organization of a member nation which has 
given notice of withdrawal shall include the entire financial year in which the notice takes effect,’’ these 
countries are under obligation to pay their assessments. 
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Afghanistan 


Albani 


i 


Argentina 
Australia 


A ustri 


4 


Bejgium 


Bolivi 
Brazil 


a 


Bulgaria 
Burma 


Canad 
Ceylor 
Chile 

China 


a 
1 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 


Cuba ‘ : 

Czechoslovakia J 1 
Denmark . 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 


Egypt 


Ethiopia 


Finlan 
France 


Germany (Federal Republic 


Grreece 


} 
a 


Guatemala 


Haiti 


Hungary 


Icelane 


i 


1 


India 
Indonesia 
Tran 

Iraq 
Trelanc 
Israel 
Italy 





I by a 


Luxembourg 


Mexie 


Netherlands 
New Ze 
Norway 


Pakistan 


Panan 
Peru 
Philip 
Pol 








~_e 
pi 
i 


lan 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 


Gross assess- 


Countries Percent ment 
0. $7, 762. 90 
7, 762. 90 
2 141, 026. 05 
2 152, 023. 50 





“NI 
OF ste 


ne tS 


OWN ANNNA 


res 


2.17 140, 379.1 
1.81 117, 090. 44 
14 9, 056. 72 
29 18, 760. 35 
1.05 67, 925. 39 
1. 28 82, 804. 29 
12.79 827, 395. 97 
25.00 | 1,617, 271 
14, 878. 90 
35 22, 641. 80 
26 16. 819. 62 
54 34, 933. 06 


100.00 | 6, 469, 085. 00 


espect of balances of prior years and/or working capital fund 





| 


Credits ! 


$1, 


060 


, 070 


1, 961 








1, 659 
, 449. 
, 838. 








». 25 


38 


71 
78 
23 


04 | 


47 


5. 52 


64 


63 | 


92 


41 


86 


43 


99 


. 64 


Or 


OR 


10 


04 


90 


Net amount 


$6, 


141, 
119, 
20, 
89, 
129, 
18, 


8 


29, 


196, 66 


25, 


, 762 





702. 


026. 
952. 
680 
609. 


; 90 


52 
05 
79 
02 
03 
86 
” 


3.44 
10, 96 
216, 


8. 94 
3.00 


18 


47 


3. 65 
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Contributions statement. as of Dec. 31, 1952? 


Calendar year 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951__ 


1952_ 


Uncollected contributions for years prior to 1947: 


Albania 

Bulgaria 
Ethiopia 
Hungary 


Total 


Uncollected contributions 
calendar year 1947: 
Bulgaria 
Ethiopia 


Total 


Uncollected contributions 
calendar year 1948: 
Bulgaria 
China 
Ethiopia... 
Hungary 


Total 


Uncollected contributions 
calendar year 1949: 
Bulgaria 
China 
Ethiopia 
Hungary 


Total 


Uncollected contributions 
calendar year 1950: 

Albania_-_-. ea 

Argentina... awe 











for 


for 


for 


for 


SUMMARY 


Member states 


the 


the 


the 


| Balance due 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 180. 


Fr 





*6 


80 





ue? A mounts Perce 


received 





3 


tage 


received 


99. 65 
98, 77 
5. 80 


95 
44 


O4 
92. 63 
88. 66 


Financial 
period 


1939-40 
1939-46 
1945-46 
1941-46 


Uncollected contributions for the 


calendar year 1950 
Bulgaria 
China 
Ethiopia 
Hungary 
Italy 
Syria 


Total 


Uncollected contributions 
calendar year 1951 

Albania 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Bulgaria 
China 
Ecuador 
Ethiopia 
Guatemala 
Hungar y 
Iran 
Israel 
syria 


Uruguay 


Total 


for 


Continued 


the 


179 





Balance due # 


*$28, 
**161, 781 
*€. 582 


*28, 123 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952 \—Continued 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 





| Amounts re- 
Countries | Assessments ceived and | Balance due 
lother credits 4) 




























Afghanistan . | $7,764.77 | $7,764.77 
ae ka Ti GEO leccadeceanenes 
Argentina. a - BERS fans sasccsutnne 
Australia - 157, 883. 59 | 157, 883. 59 








ES 23, 941. 36 | 23, 941. 36 
ID ss coiiotnel Ser tinkent : 114,530.31 | 114, 530.31 
SD iniiihnitinta tenia 7, 764.77 | 1, 948. 76 
So: iehesechiledatuenittedieaite f 152,707.08 | 152,707.08 | 


















I ace cereinieptithibtlibisiall | 19, 411. 92 

Burma 12, 941. 27 

Canada_. | 260, 766.75 | 

Ceylon 11, 000. 08 

Chile -- 34, 204. 39 | 

Ohina_........ | 196, 707. 43 | 

ae niciepeneenseaabenesssboveberssennaans 29, 764. 94 | 

IID: sha dblhetl Re aiask ccmsmisminteinintmincinen | 7, 764.77 | 

Ss ict cntdemdiid Midscdabonbasesneotnenee 24, 588.43 | 

I a cael 75, 059. 41 

Il ea rain cial eet 64, 059. 33 

Dominican Republic. -................-..- | 7, 764. 77 

Ecuador 7, 764.77 | 

Egypt 60, 176. 94 | 

Ethiopia | 7, 764.77 

Finland | 19, 411, 92 | 19, 411. 92 

France | 603,415.71 503, 415. 71 
| $23, 531.95 323, 531. 95 

Greece | 14, 235. 40 | 14, 235. 40 

NII, a5 ree 52 nip torres nee 7, 764. 77 b 


Haiti-_- 























Lebanon 

Liberia <0 

I a das 

I ai a eee ee a icnaipaibe , 706. ¢ ; i. 

es oa wiht 7. ET  Totnneuemepeane 

Eesti sree 2 ew ee Sian to Sr hee , 765. ED et Lt 

Norway 

Pakistan -- 

Panama 

Peru 

eyes ‘ 

Poland __. 

ns hee tee ae ee Le rantebaliouts 

E] Salvador 

Sweden _. 

Switzerland 

Phe cnn atts authieiniianennedoed mntumiienmnieeiaiedia 

Thailand 

SE ia nmaneen | ; . 471. 

Union of South Africa. -__......-.- cedishdnthiadaialaga sais dade ae | 88, 647.75 | NC Bea oa 

United Kingdom. ..................- cle etal Sateicasncineietine 850,889.03 | 850,889.03 |.............- 

United States §_............ indiadiinetelitanicimaenttind so sidaneneusmaiiclinaiine | 1,617, 659.75 | 1, 617, 659.75 |.......-.-.. ‘ 

i init accnahabbobinashntrsekweninaseheesintwiiieds 15, 529. 53 2, 233. 86 13, 295. 67 

ELIE co csinmssitstalin pnts serine aahimendineneiinii ease erdinoeacabiindgale 22, 647. 24 325. 77 22, 321. 47 

Viet-Nam a disband ail dia alae alstaaistasapsbsebnaeiten asians sin telaieimaess 18, 764. 85 | RD Uaseeetenaindeee 

Yugoslavia. ._. a a hale Re tale la ae eee ee 35, 588. 51 35, 489. 06 99. 45 
iii) ‘i deentsctcaietaindnih aie mdinddip erthinies Gace gtiieoa ancien | 6, 470, 639.00 | 5, 721, 704. 67 748, 934. 33 

NEW MEMBERS 

Japan : ili nl cai hag siseatehatasion osataattandaanlall 122, 608.80 | 122,608.80 |.............. 

SED GUUS SEVENON, OE, BED cndecacecnunuccdceenbesncanessn | 4, 160. 69 Ee toaseehnnewes 
NE 5 catenpusds wisnidquncinbarutontinemnnenéemeotemnich | 6,597, 408.49 | 5, 848, 474. 16 748, 934. 33 





1 Exclusive of contributions due from states which have ceased to be members of the ILO and of uncol* 
lected contributions referred to the ILO by the Board of Liquidation of the League of Nations. 

* The total amounts due shown in this chart include assessments against new members admitted after 
the assessment scales for each year were approved. 

* Figures which represent total contribution due are marked by 1 asterisk. Figures which represent net 
contribution due after application of certain credits to total assessments are marked by 2 asterisks. 

4 Other credits represent credits resulting from budget surpluses for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 which 
were applied to reduce assessments. The amount also includes the credit in respect of working capital fund 
taken in reduction of the 1952 contributions. 

5 Due to a United States credit of $15,249.02 in a 1950 budget surplus and to a credit of $63,420.10 in respect 
of the working capital fund applied to reduce assessments, the United States total net contribution for 1952 
was $1,538,990.63. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


¥ ‘ - . 
Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 (Swiss francs) 








































Country Units | Percentage Amount 
— ee — sEEEEEnsienEg;EpRREEEEREEE heen } — EE = —— 
——| } 
Afghanistan ; 1] 0.15 7. 560 
Albania 1} 15 7’ 560 
Argentina ‘ ‘ | 25 | 3 68 189. 000 
Australia... _.__- 30 4.41 298, 800 
Austria. “1 | 15 — r+ 
Belgian Congo and Territory of Ruanda-Urundi | 3} 44 22' 680 
Belgium . : ; : 10 1.47 75, 600 
Bolivia LB at 3 | 44 22) 680 
Brazil 25 | 3. 68 gg. 
British West Africa 1 | 15 
Bulgaria 1 | 15 | 
Burma 3 | 44 99° B20 
. Byek yrussian Soviet Socialist Re public | 1 | 15 "7, 560 
Cambodia _ - Ke 1 | "15 | 7’ 560 
a ; 25 | 3. 68 189, 000 
Chile oe | 8 -44 22. 680 
China ss a 1B 2 0 an 400 
° Colombia | 3 .44 22. 680 
oe Rica 3 | 44 | 22, 680 
Ne | 3 | - 44 | 22, 68 
Czechoslovakia 10 | 1. 47 | 75 600 
Denmark ab 5 | 73 37, 800 
Dominican Republic. - - 5 | 73 37, 800 
Ecuador 5 | .73 | 37, 800 
Egypt 5 | .73 37, 800 
ee ct cabcenaeee | 3 .44 22) 680 
Ethiopia 1 | -15 | 7, 560 
oo 3 | 44 | 22, 680 
B ‘ 30 4.41 226, 800 
French overseas territories 20 | 2. 94 | 51, 200 
a ere ee ee on os a Gan caeeonddp aenuebage 20 2.94 | 151, 200 
ece sha anidies 3 44 22, 680 
Guatemala - - -- “ 1 15 | 7, 560 
Haiti 1 15} 7, 560 
Hashemite meres 0 } 1 |} .15 7, 560 
——— a | 3 | 44 22, 680 
Es we ston 1 15 7, 560 
Iceland - -_--- ‘ : i taanes ; ‘ 1 15 7, 560 
is cetera od — : | 30 | 4.41 226, 800 
gt irae Soc id Aled c, 10 1. 47 75, 600 
1 15 7, 560 
ee AGkadine CaGUCR ROU Ne Sah SSSCRRMREEP EAT RENROCHeh Sauer en 1 15 7, 560 
canis cxetaegelaane seamen rrencheahbansaeea 5 | .73 37, 800 
Pen nok Veena ms br econ ees 1 | 15 7, 560 
Te alias in desler tademn ninemsn int > maeenes weber anaemia 20 | 2. 94 151i, 200 
Fee n .ioseeodeieees 30 4.41 226, 800 
nuded hate TigAe ina Cena nna n eT Tseeaat | 1 -15 7, 560 
sl dillisteaicdietan ensniiamereninra-emene nmempeedenmmianamdagrnente mma nnei aan | 1 15 | 7, 560 
Trea -dukusecusosuatentecs taaaie ie => <abupe apenas 1 | 15 7, 560 
ee Ae OS ee cc deieenadieneseadinngyannniam 3 44 22, 680 
De oa ebenguasossuscdsuacededeerapaveaiseguatmenl 3 4 22, 680 
BEEING. pacnccocecccenncccnccccnscoenceponenasessccseqecosenes 10 | 1.47 75, 600 
iC SE eS 1 | 15 7, 560 
s ‘occo i oS an beeen ammneen 1} 15 7, 560 
Netherlands (and Surinam, Netherlands Antilles, New | 
SD ng Cu wacuccconccavcecetsevsetaeqedsossoseqqgconnein 10 | 1.47 75, 600 
+ G4 > a eudecdaggneseusepeuncedsuses 5 .73 37, 800 
DL, .cubdsdcenctsdseuntcces 3 4 22, 680 
Norway - ...- 5 .73 37, 800 
‘ Pakistan 15 2.20 113, 400 
i. « cccpgagucancaceeeneasgeesoose 3 44 22, 680 
es 1 | 15 7, 560 
SEE cccdieuddncacabeessennyoeesonb 3 44 22, 680 
Philippines. - auraees 1| 15 7, 560 
aed eT SRR RT IERE HR 62 iE. 10 | 1.47 75, 600 
Portugal... ....-- 10 1.47 75, 600 
nae colonies... 10 | 1.47 75, 600 
OS ee 1 15 7, 560 
PI 0 10... ccudccaeses a | 1 15 7, 560 
Southern Rhodesia... -.------ itineetevaassedebeceaubseseeeumn | 1 | 15 7, 560 
CNET ns). cueasenssennennde iactewaceae 3 | 4 22, 680 
Spanish Morocco. . - 1 15 7, 560 
r 10 1.47 75, 600 
| 10 1, 47 75, 600 
1 -15 7, 560 
10 1.47 75, 600 
: 1 | 15 7, 560 
Turkey. See) maasheoaweTecelsntnapprebernnaSemes peowwacngh 5 | ow 7, 800 
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Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1958 (Swiss francs)—Continued 


Country 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 

Union of South Africa (and Territory of South West Africa) 
U.8.5.R 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom colonies, protectorates, territories, ete 
United States 

United States Territories 

Uruguay 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Viet-Nam 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


Tetel.<.ss0 


Contributions statement as of Dee. 


for the years 9 


> 
3 
194! 


St 


MMARY 


15 
30 
30 
10 
30 


52 (in Swiss francs 


| 


Percentage Amount 









0.73 $37, 800 
2. 20 | 113, 400 
4.41 | 226, 800 
4.41 226, 800 
1.47 75, 600 
4.41 226, 800 
3. 68 189, 000 
.44 22, 680 

15 7, 560 
1. 47 75, 600 
.15 | 7, 560 
15 7, 560 
15 7, 560 
100. 00 5, 140, 800 


1, 1952, for the Organization’s ordinary budgets 








ar r : Amounts Percentages ; i 
Year Total due ! eaathiaale vencitiettic:t Balance due 
Calendar year 1949 $3, 933, 897 |$3, 825, 982. 94 97.26 | $107,914.06 
Calendar year 1950 4, 005, 624 | 3, 831, 464. 92 95. 65 174, 159. 08 
Calendar year 1951 3, 948, 333 | 3, 640, 432.80 | 92. 29 | 307, 900. 20 
Calendar year 1952 4,129,120 | 3, 782, 597.92 | 91. 61 346, 522. 08 
| | 
= — = a — a SS 
Country Balance due Country 














Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected 
calendar year 1949 calendar } 
Bolivia sb decimals aint $6, 371. 33 Guatemala 
Cuba a Rl : Liberia 
Ecuador sine cate Nicaragua 
Nicaragua... -- Panama 
Panan VEE ne Peru ot ; 
Uruguay S coibaeniceneiiana’ Saudi Arabia 
- Uruguay 
OGRE. dqtiatesos ee 107, 914. 06 
Total 
Uneollected contributions for the 
calendar year 1950 Uncollected 
Bol . . a ae 00 calendar year 1952: 
Cc 8 Bolivia 
Cuba ienieaeiaiealt 5. 00 Bulgaria 
Ecuador oimaial 00 China 
Liber “> aa 50 Costa Rica 
I a cseice emi 5. 00 Cuba 
Par 1 50 El Salvador 
Peru . 74. 00 Ecuador-~ 
Urugu ks - 275. 00 Liberia 
Nicaragua 
Total. ..as-. oo 4 174, 159. 08 Peru 
( 
Uncollected contributions for the tepublic 
calendar year 1951 ministered as such 
Bolivia whe oi 15, 450. 00 Uruguay 
China 2 128, 750. Of British Oc 
Cuba 4 50. OK 
Ecuad ini 25, 750. 00 Total 
1Th lamounts due shown in this chart 
admitted after the original assess scales were drawn up. 


tal contribution due 














contributions 


Balance due 


contributions for the 
sar 1951—Continued | 


: 2 15, 450. 00 
- 14, 154.75 
2 15, 450. 00 
215, 450. 00 
2 25, 750. 00 
195. 45 
, 750. 00 
307, 900. 20 





for the 


. 00 
. 00 
00 
. 00 
. 00 
2. 08 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
00 





)versea territories of the French 


and 


lental 


te 





ritories ad- 
Pours 26, 200. 00 
» 4 00 
ica 00 
pasbuee 346, 522. 08 


include any adjustments or assessments against new members 
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WoriLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 


























ment ‘ 
ment 
Argentina 2 2. 48 $7 O59 $494 
Austr? lia. 2. 48 059 14 
Belgian Cong: ( 99 9) 393 198 
Belgium 9 1. 98 5 GAT ‘6 
Bermuda | 10) mO 4) 
Brazil , 12 = 5G 404 
British Central African Territor { ) 
British East African rritories and Ind Ovcear 
id 2 ke 
Malaya/B I ) RQ 78 
§ ; ] 7 
i 7 9 7 g 
\ l ‘ ( Rey ) ‘ 2, 54 is 
Ca : 8 ) 494 
Ceylor ) | 8 
China 2. 48 7 ) 494 
Cuba ) 1. 694 10 
Czect Valk i ) > ® Net 
Denmark 1 ) 3” 298 
Domi in Rey 2 t : 
Ecuador 0 s4 ) 
Egypt ‘9 1,2 9 
Finland 9 9 89 8 
France () 4. OF 14. 117 ON 
Frenc Camere 20 
French Equatorial Aft 4 40) 1, 129 ) 
French Oceania 1 0 282 2 
French Somaliland | 10 IR? 2”) 
French Togoland 1 10 OR? x 
French West Africa ~ 9 2. 259 TAQ 
Greece (i 9 rt 119 
CGruate la 2 5 4( 
Hait 2 9 40) 
Hong Ke 2 *) 565 A( 
Hungary} ? 69 1, 976 138 
Iceland 0 S4 ) 
India 4 17 9, ( 6 
Indochina 0 99 2 92 8 
Indonesia 15 1.49 4 297 
Iraq 4 4() 79 
Ireland 8 .79 158 
Israel 6 59 l 119 
Ital x0) 2.9 8, 47 59. 
Lebanon . 3 30 847 ) 
Madagascar 3 3 847 9 
Mexico 15 1. 49 4, 235 2 
Moroceo, French protectorate 6 ) 1, 694 119 
Netherlands. - 20 1. 98 647 Yt 
Netherlands Antilles 1 10 x 
Netherlands New Guinea l 10 20 
New Caledonia I I , 
New Zealand 12 1.19 8 
Norway ll 1.09 ‘ 17 
Pakistan 20 1. 98 17 or 
Paraguay 2 20 f { 
Peru 10 99 2, 823 
Philippines 12 1.19 3, 388 
Poland 12 l 3, 388 
Portugal 15 1. 49 4, 235 
Portuguese East Africa 5 M 1,412 
Portuguese West Africa 3 30 9 
Rumania ‘ 9 89 2, 5 178 
Spain 18 1.79 5 Se 
Surinam l 10 20 
Sweden 20 1. 98 9 
Switzerland 20 1. 98 7 
Thailand 7 69 1, 976 
Tunisia 3 30 
Turkey 15 1. 49 4, 235 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 17 1. 69 4, 800 
Union of South Africa 20 1. 98 5, 647 
United Kingdom 65 6.4 18, 352 l 
United States 120 11.89 33, S81 2, 372 
Uruguay . 10 99 2, 823 198 
U.8.8.R 45 4. 46 890 
Venezuela 8 79 2, 158 
Yugoslavia 10 . 99 2, 823 198 
TOON once 1, 009 100. 00 284, 881 19, 954 
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{) 532 
1, 511 
ht 
2,719 
1358 
502 

6, 043 
6, 043 
2.114 
906 

4, 532 
6 10D 
, 043 
36, 253 
3, 021 
13, 596 
2,417 
3, 021 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1951 and 1952 















































SUMMARY 
Year Total due —— | I a Balance due 
Calendar year 1951 $195, 249 | $182, 833. 50 93. 64 $12, 415. 50 
Calendar year 1952. 284, 247 223, 516. 65 78. 63 60, 730. 35 
WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
Calendar year 1951 ae 13, 667 12, 718. 00 93. 06 949, 00 
Calendar year 1952 19, 909 15, 827. 00 79. 50 4, 082. 00 
Country Balance due ! Country Balance due ! 
cS ininsiehcialilicapienedabia al ister ititeanee siaaciaicinicicmseaanani 3 ane —|—___—_—— 
Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected contributions for the | 
calendar year 1951: calendar year 1951—Continued | 
Argentina.. meal $4, 563. 00 Portuguese West Africa $531. 00 
Brazil 4, 563. 00 Surinam 47.00 
Dominican Republic.__- 3. 50 Uruguay... na 1, 882. 00 
Ecuador *460. 00 -—- - 
Paraguay. ; : 366. 00 Bas kee . 12, 415. 50 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 
Country Assessments | “~™ounts | Balance due 
eceived | 
a ———— ——____ — 5 th eeell — 
Argentina_.... $7, 059 . . $7, 059. 00 
Australia oa 4 —_ 7, 059 fs. 4} ee 
1 Songo 2, 823 RB Bue deied otetene 
5. 647 5, 647. 00 
282 lf rs 
Brazil ‘ 7, 059 7, 059. 00 <Ghaein 
British Central Africa Territories- 1, 694 1, 694. 00 
British East African Territories and Indian Ocean islands 2, 259 2, 259. 00 cneeauce ; 
British Malaya/Borneo Territories__ : seas 2, 541 Seer tn <cccndaae 
British West African Territories - - ‘i zs 2, 259 2: SURG 1... coecns 
Bulgaria___- wa aetaaaes a ae ea 4 1, 431 1, 431. 00 
Burma “* ; +. 2 FEE 1,977 Orne 4. oveases 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repulics__...........--.--- 2, 541 | 2, 541.00 A 
Canada nenene hand 7, 059 059. 00 | a 
Ceylon....... Come ke ee eet aero: : 1, 977. 00 
aes aie cnabeeaee™ Saal eotamnate 7, 059 7,059.00 |....- 
Cuba : — sctdtie ain eco 1, 264 3.13 | 1, 260. 87 
Czechoslovakia - - - cai * : 2, 823 oie -| 2, 823. 00 
Denmark. __-- ea satel cnakiengidydicielne eae 3, 388 ee Bon enakaotine 
Dominican Republic..........-..---- eat : ttc 565. 00 ‘ 
a Rip dnncswnee ade ers 847. 00 
Egypt. __- gy ao eee 8 Peto ke ee aa 4, 235 . See Toe 
Finland___.. ldiernistndaebiis bAipgtipscwankaneneenndinans cane 2, 823 OE lntnccckeeeeesy 
France......... wpe SS wa tinniaaien saloon 14, 117 ik 3 a eee 
EE SEES EEE ne Se edie dine bikie 565 — < g e 
French Equatorial Africa___........-- ncleiiiabiniminse mised | 1, 129 Lee hi cce ede deue 
ge OR accnnahteghiosabbeunacw ison 282 eee Se 
French Somaliland. -...........-.---  eabueaeebdenmameiene 282 SED t. Scdstiaiiniaaie | 
French Togoland ---..-.---- pisbiibanccuieseteppond ‘ania 282 SMT... .ccseddenson 
French West Africa.............-..-.- nbdensdebaecatikceutl 2, 259 a nbiine 
a ceee ren pthepeke+cbutinapate Sapa cebenuemapoene | 1, 694 | 1, 694.00 |......- er 
Guatemala_._.__.--- oo ilipeakieenhieremanpentmadeeaann | gg Re 395. 00 
en cia ite Pe fais aan icine wihaaatondielel pf Rs 565. 00 
Hong Kong. ic icsuaeelnameaenen sthtnaavederdstdasbebe 565 Se lo cscceeueneees i 
es Bene Le: minaepat ain ahiatbcoicitioce 1, 977 9 FEO bscccscnee nes. i 
Iceland - ......- SSew Need en psseebuEnt cccasebeypebhdtaquercoctest 847 | OGD 1... cdbince-- t 
aad nisin ce ea eed elcid amen endian sealiiedetla idles tomnads OP Spee eoen ta aN 9, 035. 00 ; 
“is icereeecenthiennnd sien Geen a Se UsLcccceesueet 2, 823. 00 
Indonesia ‘ pin btiekaced hp aiboweeaes paediownsves Sie Wctscs lsat } 4, 235. 00 | 
Iraq Secale as 4 ASREina swan Spake ave Since : ies Sit ee tekneceen aa I, 129. 00 i 
Ireland [picers eens baliedwenss hataemuaig-mem negara 2, 259 PSD ha ccdenetiecne 
Israel . . . is eine aare iia sanconivgls it cecaee 1, 694 |_- aeaeles 1, 694. 00 
Italy ei ans nadiabeeiee Leceee cruseumedenianned 8, 470 | 8, 470.00 |....-.- i 
a acinenucsagscepecrnneenseccenisesns case] OW j..20-.2.2..0-2 847. 00 
DEL... wcsiincnsceteqheseoucenmen penccbhadhsbens | ae teenoss ell 79. 00 
on cecepdeel th onubenpagenne pmeccscedabeadste 847 OD: GD |.<<cedtiieinn ss 
Mexico ees “S hae G00 :x>>-senceaeen 4, 235. 00 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 185, é 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization's financial years 
1951 and 1952—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952—Continued 


| : | 
Country | Assessments | “A™ounts | Rajance « 
intr} | Assessments | received | Balance due 
| 





| 
| 


Morocco, French parte ctorate. endian eee $1, 694 $1, 694. 00 

















Netherlands. __- Sinhin-s:to ecm crus cetieeicdindeeatisadamemennlea nadine 5, 647 | 5, 647. 00 | 
Netherlands Antilles ie bach ceehasanaleaeianh- nile &oblete : 282 282. 00 | 
Netherlands New Guinea : 4 shana at 282 | 282. 00 
New Caledonia-.-_-.......-- mained ates 282 282.00 |_. 
New Zealand. 3, 388 | 3, 388. 00 | 
Norway 3, 106 3, 106. 00 | 
Pakistan oS vate , 5, 647 |___. | $5, 647. 00 
Paraguay _..-.-- awe : bee 565 |_- 565. 00 
Peru sis 2, 823 | | 2, 823. 00 
+ Philippines 3, 388 | 
Poland 3, 388 1, 792. 00 
Portugal 4, 235 
Portuguese East Africa ina i 1, 412 ,4li 
Portuguese West Africa ; 847 847. 00 
Rumania. ; 2, 541 2, 541. 00 
, Spain al 5, 082 | 5, 082. 00 
Surinam \ . : wed a 282 |... 282. 00 
Sweden ‘ 5, 647 ), 647. 00 
Switzerland ; 5, 647 | 5, 622, 52 24. 48 
Syria . wh 429. 00 
Thailand 1,977 1, 977. 00 
Tunisia : 847 847. 00 
Turkey 4, 235 t, 235. OF 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 4, 800 4, 800. 00 
Union of South Africa ‘ 5, 647 5, 647. 00 
United Kingdom . 18, 352 , 352. 
United States 33, 881 33, 881. 00 
Uruguay 2, 823 2, 823. 06 
U.8.8.R 12, 706 12, 706. 00 
Venezuela 2, 259 2, 259. 00 
Yugoslavia a 2, 823 2, 823. 00 |. 
Tetmi.... afakt 7 . . 284, 247 223, 516. 65 60, 730. 35 
Country Balance due ! Country Balance due 
Uncollected advances to the working Uncollected advances to the working 
capital fund 1951; capital fund 1952—Continued 
ON ER a RE ee OE BE *$351 Guatemala cette *$28 
RE ititiatsiretactaddevatiserthesintce on *351 hd nienideeeemnbicant *40 
a | *30 || ia deain tala ace caincinsintalarckte sh egies *633 
rs asa anche tpitilles walaentaedan *28 ik one dounenes *198 
Portuguese West Africa *42 || NG diainttahclisandiesmekiesteet ib *207 
re *6 | en iedigewkbtmanequene ak *79 
‘ ae, ee *141 || ES me *119 
———_—————_ DOW ccccswwsicece ah ilGaanal *59 
RS athe a eadeigeniiee mile 949 || a *6 
| es l| = ile te S ee ee *297 
Uncollected advances to the working | Pakistan.......... cheat *306 
; ° capital fund 1952: INS obs atlantic nndsnhamantient *40 
’ Argentina te can certs ated "404 || Pct cbhiniththnatans kneteeennn | *198 
British Central African Terri- | Portuguese West Africa....._.-- *59 
; CMDs ne nwacssctoneseoceds *119 || ILS oc duicnscorsayecasedest *20 
il 90 || Pnetedésedsctetwatesores selina *30 
{ *88 Ua tc .uhukpaGaisbnbaseutiens *207 
| ’ Czechoslovakia.............-..-- *198 || ee ciccan thekaaecn ks *198 
Dominican Republic...........- | *40 || —_——_ 
j SS ee eS | 59 || WN 44 ndinkcscengddennkeneees 4, 082 





1 Figures which represent total contribution (or total advance to the working capital fund) due are marked 
with an asterisk. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1958 

+ T r > ' 

Country Percent Amount Country es cent Amounts | 

Pi 4zes wes ' 

oo 

Argentina 10. 70 $3, 00 Hondura 0. 70 $200 j 

Bolivia 1. 80 ) Mexico 8. 90 2, 500 } 
Brazil 17. OH 000 Nicaragua . 70 200 
{ € Panama .70 200 
Colombia ( Paraguay 70 200 
( +s Rica ) ) Peru 3. 60 1,000 
Cuba 6 00 { ted State 35. 70 10, 000 
Do Republic i Uruguay 1. 80 500 
1ad | Ve lela 1. 80 500 


itemala 0 ( Total 100. 00 28, 000 


Contri ions statement as of Jar , for the Institute’s financial years 1950, 
1951. and 1952! 
‘ 
SUMMARY 
en A mour Percenta : 
Calendar year Total due : ; Balance due 
re ‘ ea r¢ ‘ Ve 
yn z SOR OOO $24, 800 R8. AT $3, 200 
10 ‘ Qf 23. 90 RE & 4.100 
4 28, Of 8, 325 29. 7. 19, 675 
( Balance due 2 
’ it he ¢ 

: *$3. 000 
I Ly *200 
i) 

1 ontributior t} j ) 
\reent : *3, 000 
B : *500 
Fx t *9200 
G . *200 
Par 12) *9200 


rotal ay “4, 100 
CONTRIBI ION RECEIVED AND DUE FOR HE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Countries Assessment a nae Balance due 


ecelve 











Argentina $3, 000 $3, 000 
Bolivia 500 500 e 
Bra 00 $5, 000 
Ch 1, 000 1, 000 
olombia 1, 000 1, 000 
Costa Rica 200 200 . 
Cuba 1, 000 1, 000 
do Republ 200 200 
ecuador 200 200 
El Salvador 20 200 . 
Guatemala 20 200 
200 200 
iras 200 . 200 
2, 500 2, 500 
agua 200 100 100 
Panama 200 200 
Paraguay 200 200 
Peru 1, 000 1, 000 
1 Stat 10, 000 10, 000 
Uru : 500 125 375 
Venezuela 500 500 
Tota 28, OO 8, 325 19, 675 


The t f quotas due and unpaid fcr years prior to 1950 amount to $5,133 
Argent 49 ‘i .. $3, 000 
1 1, 000 
1948. 194 ~. 533 
1948, 1949) i secccneucede 600 
resent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 
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INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


Scale of assessments for fiscal year 1954} 


Countries I ercent A mounts Countries Percent- | 4 mounts 

iges ages 
Bolivia 4.35 $900 || Nicaragua 1.45 300 
Colombia 11. 59 2, 400 Panama 1.45 300 
Costa Rica 1. 45 300 || Paraguay 1.45 300 
Dominican Republic 1.45 300 || Peru 8. 70 1, 800 
Ecuador 4.35 900 United States 23.18 4, 800 
El Salvador 1.45 300 Venezuela 2. 90 600 
Guatemala 4.35 900 — - 
Honduras 2. 90 600 rotal 100. 00 20, 700 
Mexico__-_ 28. 98 6. 000 


1 The total quotas, including those of states which have not ratified the convention, is $30,600. The tota 
assessed against member states, however, is $20,700. 


Contributions statement as of Jan. 15, 1958, for the Institute’s financial years 1951, 
1952, and 1958! 


SUMMARY 





ee nt. Amount | Percentages 
Fiscal year rotal due veenived | reesived Balance due 
1951 $20, 700 $18, 600 89. 86 $2, 100 
1952 20, 700 | 16, 200 | 78. 26 4, 500 
1953 20, 700 12, 300 59. 42 8, 400 
—— — — —- ————_——_——— 
Countries Balance due 2 
Uncollected contributions for the fiscal year 1951: | 
Bolivia *$900 
Ecuador *900 
Paraguay *300 
Total 2, 100 
Uncollected contributions for the fiscal year 1952: 
Bolivia : M Al “ *900 
Colombia *2. 400 
Ecuador *900 
Paraguay - - - *300 
Total 4, 500 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Amount re- 


Countries Assessment naived Balance due 
Bolivia $900 $900 
Colombia 2, 400 2, 400 
Costa Rica 300 $300 
Dominican Republic 300 200 
Ecuador 900 900 
El] Salvador 300 200 
Guatemala 900 900 
Honduras 600 600 
Mexico. . 6, 000 6. 000 
Nicaragua 300 a0) 
Panama 300 300 
Paraguay 300 300 
Peru 1, 800 800 
United States 4, 800 +, 800 
Venezuela ‘ 600 600 
Total 20, 700 300 8 400 
Ihe total of quotas due and unpaid for years or to 1950 amount to $5,400 
Bolivia, (1948, 1949, 195 $2, 700 
Ecuador (1950 600 
Paraguay (1943-1950 2 100 


? Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk 


35664—653 


—13 
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INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1954 


Countries mg Amounts Countries 
Colombia 5. 20 $11, 775 Honduras. -. 
Costa Rica 37 838 Mexico 
Cuba 2. 44 5, 527 Nicaragua 
Dominican Republic . 98 2, 219 Panama 
Ecuador 1. 41 3, 203 United States 
E] Salvador. . . 86 1, 952 Venezuela 
Guatemala 1. 29 2, 931 
Haiti 1. 46 3, 300 Total 


Contributions statement as of Jan. 27, 
and 1958 ' 


SUMMARY 


Amount re- 


Year otal due ceived 


$192, 778 
197, 026 
214, 096 


$189, 024 
192, 138 
164, 305 


Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


Country 


Uncollected contributions for the fiscal year 1951: Guatemala 


Uncollected contributions for the fiscal year 1952 
Costa Rica 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Nicaragua 


Total 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL 


Countries Assessment 


Colombia $8, 445 
Costa Rica 794 
Cuba ‘ 2, 228 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Guatemala 


Ne bo 
P 


Haiti 3, 112 
Honduras 534 


Mexico 


to 
Preys 

a 

zx 


Nicaragua — 053 
Panama 801 
United States__. o 157, 360 
Venezuela ia 5, 086 

Total. . nestoens 214, 096 


1 The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to 1951 amount to $3,6 


AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


| 
| Percent- 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


Amounts 


ages 
0.61 | $1, 369 
11. 62 | 26, 332 
48 1, O88 
za . 36 | 817 
x 70. 62 160, 000 
2. 30 | 5, 219 
100. 00 226. 570 


Percent re- 
ceived 


98. 05 
97. 52 


76. 74 


Amount re- 
ceived 


$1, 859 


157, 360 | 


5, 086 


1958, the Institute’s financial years 1951, 1952, 


| Balance due 
$3, 754 

4, 888 

49, 791 


Balance due ? 


*$3, 754 


*851 
76 

*2, 787 
“1,174 


YEAR 1953 


Balance due 


$8, 445 
794 

2, 228 
2, 121 
1, 282 


2, 840 
3, 112 
1, 534 
25, 581 
1, 053 
801 


164, 305 


49, 791 


78: Guatemala, $3,678 (1950). 
2 Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 





' 
z 
' 


seemsssassmmssccasasaccaiaa 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAN AMERICAN 


Scale of assessments for 


Country 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba ‘ 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador : 

El Salvador-- 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua - 

Panama 

Paraguay ...... 
Peru —_ 
United States 
Uruguay 

Venzuela 


Total 


INSTITUTE 


1 Due to statutory limitation only $10,000 request 


Contributions statement as of 


Year 


Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 


Countries 


Uncollected contributions for the 
fiscal year 1951 
Argentina 
Ecuador 
El salvador 
Guatemala 
Peru 


Total 


Uncollected contributions for the 
fiscal year 1952 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Costa Rica 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 190. 


Jan. . 27, 


ORGANIZATIONS 


AND 


MOVEMENTS 





1952, and 1953 ' 


SUMMARY 


lotal due 


Balance due ? 


$500 
"500 
*500 
*500 
*1, 000 


3, OOO 


*8 049 
*), 073 
"644 


Amount 
received 


1958, for the Institute’ 


$33, 500 $30, 500 


110, 008 5, 2 
110, 000 20 





Countries 





8 financial 


Percent 
received 


91. 04 
1.10 
18. 85 


Unecollected co.utributions for the 


fiscal year 1952 
Cuba 
Ecuador 
E! Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru 
United States 
Uruguay 


Total 


Continued 


189 


Amount 


$8, 049 
1, 073 
18, 780 
2. 683 
5, 366 
644 

2, 683 
1, 07% 
1, 073 
1, 073 
1, 073 
1, 073 
644 
13, 415 
644 
644 
p44 

2, C&S 
1 42, 927 
1, 073 
2, 683 


110, 000 


oF GEOGRAPHY AND HiIsToRY 
the fiscal year 1954 

Units Percentage 

7 7.31 

10 98 

5 17. 07 

f 2. 44 

50 4. 8S 

6 58 

25 2. 44 
10 QR | 

10 OR 

10 OR 

10 YS 

10 YS 

6 . 58 

125 12. 20 

6 os 

6 58 

6 . 58 

25 2. 44 

400 39. 02 

10 . 98 

25 2. 44 

saese Bes 1, 025 100. 00 


years 19451 4 


| 
| 
Balance due 


$3, 000 
5 786 


8Y, 268 


Balance du 


*$2, 683 
*1,073 
*1,073 
*1, 073 

346 
444 
*644 
*2, 683 

3 32, 928 

*1,073 


53, 786 






















Contributions statement as of Jan. 





Mppetina...... i556 
Bolivia dsodbenlon 
Brazil _. haben. 
Chile 
Oolombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba — 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

El Salvador 
Guatemala__...._..- 


Eo ee ok 


Honduras 
TD. .ocaasatine wae 

Nicaragua .............. 
Panama ; ce 
Paraguay pp nn 
Peru ; 
United States 


Uruguay Serwewnsemmeeriwens . 
Venezuela bh sannannia 


1 The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to 1951 amount to $6,000 


Ecuador (1950) 


FE] Salvador (1948, 1949, 1950 
Guatemala (1948, 1949, 1950) 
Panama (1949, 1950) 

Peru (1948, 1949, 1950) 


3 Due to statutory limitation the United States payment was $10,000. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Assessment 


AMERICAN RatLway CONGRESS 





MOVEMENTS 










58, for the Institute’s financial years 1951, 
1952, and 1953 '\—Continued 





A mount re- 


. alance due 
ceived Balance due 








once slit = 1, 073 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Me xico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay) 
Peru 
United States 
Urueu 
Venezuel 


sos equal United 


oe i a 
Argentine Amount ! 





Pesos 

29, 782. 35 $2, 142. 62 
1, 628. 39 | 117.15 
24, 757. 29 | 1, 781. 10 
6, 890. 92 495. 75 
2, 065. 54 | 148. 60 
1, 390. 00 | 100. 00 
4, 092. 85 | 204. 44 
1, 390. 00 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 | 100. 00 
1, 390.00 | 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 | 100. 00 
16, 932. 28 1, 218. 15 
1, 390. 00 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 | 100. 00 
1, 390. 00 | 100. 00 
2, 656. 29 191. 10 
69, 500. 00 5, 000. 00 
2, 085. 00 150. 00 
1, 390. 00 100. 00 

175, 680. 91 12, 638. 91 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the associalion’s financial years 
1950-62 } 














. he ates _ Amount Percent — 

Calendar year Total due received vensived Balance du 
GD Sanee aes $10, 944 $9, 635 88. 04 $1, 309 
1951-..- han a 12, 099 10, 196 84. 27 1, 903 
1952 . 12, 657 9, 967 78. 75 2, 690 
Countries Balance due # 

Uncollected contributions for calendar year 1950 

Argentina *$1, 109 
E] Salvador *100 
Panama *100 
TOM. 0606 — F are : 1, 309 
Uncollected contributions for calendar year 1951: < 
Argentina. oa ‘ 1, 458 
Cuba #245 
E] Salvador *100 
Panama....- ‘ ee | *100 
Total. i ondacat Sas bode ae Bias tdi 1, 903 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Amount | Balance due 





Countries | Assessment | received 

ee - — ——— KK | et. 
Argentina. _. vw . i $2, 196 | a $2, 196 
Bolivia ------ 117 $117 
ES ss be oe we 1, 715 | 1, 715 
Chile baeitea 497 497 
Colombia - - . - . 156 156 
Costa Rica... ‘ ‘ 100 100 
Cuba ‘ 294 ini 294 
Dominican Republic. - - . 100 100 
Ecuador 100 100 
El Salvador........-.-.. 100 . 100 
Guatemala - - . 100 | 100 
Haiti ‘sine 100 | 100 
ON. .cassesveus ‘ | 100 | 100 
Mexico | 1, 218 1, 218 
Nicaragua <aeeee | 100 100 
Panama de sankadtes j ; cal 100 |... 100 
Paraguay ; . ; 4 | 100 | 100 | 
en nae ‘ } 214 | 214 
United States , 5, 000 | 5, 000 
a 2 —_— = 150 150 | a 
Weis accdectennce 100 100 ‘ ae 

iis va tkgcasnaiswbonweteds “ éodn wesene 12, 657 | 9, 967 | 2, 690 


1 The total of quotas due and unpaid for the calendar year 1949 amounted to $359—E] Salvador, $100; 
Panama, $100; Peru, $159. 
4 Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 
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PAN AMERICAN 


SANITARY 






3UREAU 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 


Countries 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 





Contributions statement as 


Calendar year 


1950 
1951 


1952 


Uncollected contributions fe 
Argentina 
Boliv 
Cuba 
Peru 


Total 


Uncollected contribution 
Argentina. 
Bo 4 
Ecuador 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 






Total 


Het 


footnotes at end of table, p. 


s for the « 


Percentage 





Amount Countries Percentage | Amount 
$146, 200 Honduras 0. 24 $4, 800 
7, 000 Mexico 3. 83 76, 600 
190, 800 Nicaragua . 24 4, 800 
41, 200 Panama . 30 6, 000 
43, 400 Paraguay . 24 , 800 
4, 800 Peru 1. a7 3, 400 
38, 800 United States 66. 00 1, , 000 
6, 000 Uruguay 99g 800 
6, 000 Venezuela 1. 89 37, 800 
6, 000 — ———— 
7, 000 Total 100. 00 2, 000, 000 
4, 800 
) 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1951, and 1952 1 
SUMMARY 


Ar 
a 


ilendar year 


Total due 


$1 
1, 043, 6S1 


, 343, OS] 


intries 


1950 


742, 035 


Amount 


received 


Percent Balance due 
received 


$1, 631, 020 93. 63 


$111, 015 


1, 793, 735 92. 29 149, 946 
1, 640, 855 84. 42 302, 826 


Balance due 2 


*$79, 419 





111, 015 


*120, 703 
*10, 690 
*8, 358 
*4, 082 
1, 494 

4, 619 


149, 946 





a 
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Contributions statement as of Jan. 27, 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1950, 1951, and 1952 —Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Countries Assessment — Balance due 
eCELV CF 
Argentina sa $140, 139 $140, 139 
Bolivia 9, 524 9, 524 
Brazil 184, 844 $184, 844 
Chile 37, 513. 37, 513 
Colombia 37, 902 37, 902 
Costa Rica 3, 693 3, 693 
Cuba 27, 989 27, 989 
Dominican Republic 5, 831 5, 831 
Ecuador 6, 997 6, 997 
El Salvador 5, 831 5, 831 
Guatemala - - - 7, 580 7, 580 
Haiti 6, 220 6, 220 
Honduras ? 4, 082 4, O82 
Mexico 69, 390 69, 390 
Nicaragua 4, 082 4, 082 
Panama 4,470 4,470 
Paraguay 4, 082 4, O82 
Peru 22, 547 22, 547 
United States 1, 318, 982 1, 318, 982 
Uruguay 15, 938 15, 938 
Venezuela 26, 045 26, 045 
Total 1, 943, 681 1, 640, 855 302, 826 
‘ The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to 1950 amount to $100,332 
Argentina (1948, 1949 $80, 517 
Bolivia (1949) 2, 220 
Cuba (1947, 1948, 1949 7, 976 
Ecuador (1948, 1949 9, 619 
Total. 100, 332 


2 Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION 


Scale of assessments for the fiscal year 1954 
Countries aad A mounts Countries a Amounts 
' 
Percent | | Percent 

Argentina. .-.-- , 7.42 $234, 468 Honduras 0. 24 | $7, 584 
Bolivia... 37 11, 692 Mexico 4. 25 134, 297 
Brazil. _.- 8. 81 278, 391 Nicaragua ; 24 | 7, 584 
Chile 2. 01 63, 515 Panama 30 | 9, 480 
Colombia_. 2.13 67, 306 Paraguay 24 7, 584 
Costa Rica 24 7, 584 Peru 1.09 34, 443 
Cuba 2. 07 65, 411 United States 66. 00 2, 085, 561 
Dominican Republic 30 9,480 || Uruguay 1.01 31, 915 
Ecuador 24 7,584 | Venezuela 2.13 67, 306 
E] Salvador 30 9, 480 - > 
Guatemala 37 11, 692 Total 100. 00 3, 159, 041 
Haiti 24 7, 584 


Contributions statement as of Jan. 27, 1958, for the Orga nization’s financial years 
1951, 1952, and 1953! 


SUMMARY 


, Teste Amount Percent Balance 
Year Total due received received { due 
Fiseal year 1951 _ ... sepehnatiicteinia 2, 303, 200 $2, 142, 666 93. 03 $160, 534 
Fiscal year 1952-... 2, 461, 171 2, 210, 993 89. 84 250, 178 
Fiscal year 1953 ‘ 2, 859, 699 2, 107, 485 73. 70 752, 214 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 194. 
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Contributions statement as of Jan. 27, 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 '\—Continued 
SUMMARY—Continued 
Countries Balance due ? Countries Balance due? 
Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected contributions for the | 
fiscal year 1951 fiscal year 1952—Continued | 
na *$143, 029 Bolivia ‘ | *$12, 060 
*12, 668 Cuba 28, 731 
Paraguay *4, 837 Ecuador 6, 475 
Guatemala , 112 
Total __- ‘ 160, 534 Paraguay *5, 169 
‘ Uruguay *20, 181 
Uncollected contributions for the —_——— —- 
fiscal year 1952 Total 250, 178 
Argentina - ‘ *177, 450 | 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Countries Amount 


Assessme | Bale 3 ; 
Assessment received | Balance due 


Argentina ro i $209, 044 | $209, 044 
Bolivia 10, 009 $10, CO9 |___- 
Brazil : 272, 815 38, 008 | 234. 807 
Chile 58, 910 38, 233 | 20, 677 
Colombia ‘ 62, 056 Pi wnccunateninin 
Costa Rica ‘ . 6, 863 | I ine ceeinssloteialotaan 
Cuba. i RS. : 55, 478 
Dominican Republic t 8, 579 Or een a 8, 579 
Ecuador ; = = ae fee | 8. 579 
E] Salvador 8, 579 a 8, 576 
Guatemala ‘ ; c 10, 009 Dae , | 10. 009 
Haiti. . ‘ : | 6, 863 6, 863 |-- nainiia 
Honduras... <I : | 6, 863 ; : | 6, 863 
Mexico : a x 109, 527 ; 109, 527 
Nicaragua. .- ; | 6. 863 4, 003 2, 860 
Panama Sree aad : | Se }...... | 8, 579 
Paraguay as 6, 863 |_..- 6, 863 
Peru ; | 33, 459 | 33, 459 
I oa enn wnhahadiedikainl = cman 1, 887, 402 | eS 5 | eee es 
Uruguay SR ex ; 28 311 | | 28, 311 
an re ee z as : 54, 048 O4;O88 tec cscccceses 
ett haid ian dices MEN) onc oun andes eeicall 2, 859, 699 2, 107, 485 | 752, 214 





1 The total quotas due and unpaid for years prior to 1951 amount to $18,516: Paraguay, $18,516 (1944-50). 
§ Figures which represent tota)] contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 


{In Swiss francs] 


= . Jareant. SAcc. 3 arc ip SASS~< 
Countries Percent Assess Countries Percent A ssess 
age ments age ments 





Austria ._- 1 11 3, 600 Italy - 8. 31 27, 000 
Belgium. 2.49 8,100 Lebanon ‘ - 28 900 
Burma.... ; . 83 2.700 | Luxembourg... - .14 450 
Ceylon ares 1. 38 4, 500 Monaco 1% 14 450 
Denmark 1.11 3,600 || Netherlands 2. 52 8, 200 
Egypt 4.16 13, 500 Norway 1.40 4, 560 
Finland 69 2,250 || Pakistan 2. 22 7, 200 
France 6. 46 21,000 | Philippines 2. 91 9, 450 
Germany 6. 92 22,500 || Spain 14 | 450 
Great Britain 14. 54 47, 250 Sweden 2. 49 8, 100 
Greece .97 3, 150 Switzerland 1, 54 5, 000 
Iceland 14 450 || Thailand 1. 25 4, 050 
India 4. 43 14,400 || Turkey 1. 38 4, 500 
Iran 69 2, 250 United States 23. 82 77, 400 
Iraq 1.11 3,600 | Yugoslavia 2.77 9, 000 
Ireland 1.11 3, 600 — = 
Israel. : . 55 1, 800 Total 100. 00 324, 960 


| The equivalent of $18,000. However, the statutory limitationion the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated annually is $15,000. 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1951-52 
{In Swiss francs] 


SUMMARY 


Percentage! Balance 


‘alendar ves | Tots 1 n ceive 
Calendar year Total due Amount received vanaieed, dus 
ial Ap tecnnmenecieeel isles hiematndatemittie tla — incidents ’ . |i— ib 
1951... dbéi- ¢ 279,925 ($65, 403) 279, 925 ($65, 403 100. 00 ‘ 
1062. ....-. adbdie 317,665 ($74, 221) 309, 115 ($72, 22% 97. 31 8, 550 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE FINANCIAL YEARS 1951 AND 1952 





| Amounts received ? Amounts received 2 
Countries el ke . Countries ——___—_— _- — 
| 1951 1952 1951 1952 

Reem ce eeceaéas ciated 3, 587 3, 569 a . 450 450 
PORIEEDL...c ennenee aeatie 8, 100 8, 005 Monaco sacusaeedei . 448 446 
Burma = ; 2, 690 2, 676 Netherlands. _-- saa . 8, 249 8, 208 
Ceylon 4, 500 Norway ¢ sissstecciitiie s 4563 4, 580 
Denmark 3, 600 Pakistan diivbeeden sti 5, 600 7, 200 
Egypt wl 13, 449 Philippines 2 . (4) 9, 450 
Finland rn 2, 242 Poland sSses Sse sect 57,970 
France.....-- 21,024 || Spain knoe aceaiptitipnsieitl 360 | 450 
Germany 22,416 || Sweden ieee f 8, 100 8. 100 
OO SE ae aes 3, 138 3, 142 Switzerland an ouconis 5,000 | 5, 000 
Iceland.......-- seth 450 TIL. ade os Sigune sliniiisidieainals 1,868 |.... . 
tia ieasiiaheine sie ‘ 14, 346 14, 274 Thailand ; sheen a 4,050 4, 050 
O.. Betas : oe 2, 500 2 Turkey sas ated 4, 500 4,483 
| _ eee 3, 587 United Kingdom. -. nae 47, 250 47, 250 
Ireland --- koa sahiae CO hicsccs United States oewliammnet 6 64. 200 6 64, 350 
Israel... ‘i 1, 800 1,800 || Yugoslavia....-.-- : . 9, 000 8, 981 
Italy alata ET 27, 000 27, 000 i 
Lebanon... a aS 910 tnt taiceendicketninn 279, 925 309, 115 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 196. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1951-52—Continued 
AMOUNTS DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952 


| 
| 


Country Balance due Country | Balance due 
Iran 2,250 || Syria__- sui — 1, 800 
Iraq 3 600 
Lebanon 900 Total ‘ 8, 550 
1 At the end of 1949 a new scale of contributions was drawn up which raised member quotas rhe total 


equested under this new seale was 342,010 Swiss francs ($79,909) in 1951, and 340,660 Swiss francs 
t in 1952. Since accession to the new scale was voluntary some members contributed on the basis 
of the new scale and some on the basis of the former scale. Still others contributed less than the amount 
recommended in either scale 

* There are slight differences from the actual quotas assented to, due to currency exchange and tax deduc- 
tions of the Swiss clearing authorit 

3 New members admitted in 1951 but making first payments in 1952 

4 Not assessed in 1951 

’ Poland made a payment and so reentered the Union in 1952 

* Equal to $15,000, which is the statutory limitation on the ar 
($18,000) has been requested under the new scale of assessments. 





($s 











ppropriation. 77,400 Swiss frances 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE CAPE SPARTEL Licut 





Scale of assessments for the calend years 1952 and 1953 


[ Moroccan francs] 


Amount 
Countries Percentage i 
. 1953 (esti- 
959 
1952 mated) 
Austria 8. 34 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Belgium 8. 34 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
France... c . 8. 34 1, 000, 000 | 800, 000 
Germany 8. 34 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Italy 8. 33 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Netherlands 8. 33 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Norway i i i ’ 8. 33 i, 000, 000 | 800, 000 
Portugal unk eS bok : bss 8. 33 | 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Spain 8. 33 1, 000, 000 800, 000 
Sweden 8. 33 1, 000, 000 | 800, 000 
United Kingdom. _....- abe 8. 33 | 1, 000, 000 | 800, 000 
United States 8. 33 1, 000, 000 | 800, 000 
TI mere tin ntrennaniele a 100. 00 A 9, 600, 000 
' 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial year 


1952 (in Moroccan francs) 


SUMMARY 
et Amounts Percentage Balance 
Year | Total due received | received | due 
Calendar year 1952____.-- : $12, 000, 000 $9, 000, 000 75 | $3, 000, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 197. 





; 
' 
' 
' 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization's financial yea 
1952! (in Moroccan francs)—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


muenieies nie Amounts Balance 
Country Assessment received ine 
Austria $1, 000, 000 2 $1, 000, 000 
Belgium 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
France 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Germany 1, 000, 000 2 1, 000, 000 
Italy 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Netherlands 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Norway 1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Portugal 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Spain 1, 000, GOO | 1, 000, 000 
Sweden 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
United Kingdon 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
United States 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Total 12, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


1 All contributions have been paid for years prior to 1952 
2 Morocco, with which the treaty of 1865 establishing the Commission of the Light was negotiated, is not 
, 


a member of the Commission, but since World War I has paid the dues of Austria and German which are 
not now participants. 


CARIBBEAN CoMMISSION 


Estimated scale of contributions for the calendar year 1953 


| 











| 
ee j ercent- | 
Country | Percent Amount Country Percent |} Amount 
age age | 
— ——| « -———, ee = — pubis 7 _— | | _ 
France. . : | 16.00 | $55,058.40 |] United States-- | 88.40 | $132. 140. 16 
Netherlands 11. 30 38, 885. 00 | ee " 
United Kingdom | 34.30} 118,031.44 |! Total --| 100.00} 344. 115.00 
i 1 t | a 
Contribution statement as of Nov. 30, 1952, for the Organization’s fiscal years 1949-52 
SUMMARY 
. m Amount | Percentage 
C 7 } ‘ > . . als > 
alendar year Total due received | received | Balance due 
= sant dilated —_ toma - slg il ennai a 
1949___ sc hE a } $348, 309 $343, 309 | 100 |_..- ° 
1950... See af: e ofa 316. 300 | 316, 300 | 100 | ; 
_ Se ; ébscecceseupne pdeaewes 326, 758 | 326, 758 | 100 | . 


1952.__ ir De ee gi 341, 323 341. 323 100 | 


! | 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Amounts 








Countries Assessments | ‘received Balance due 
= as 5 aa 7" } —* seth a : rut 7m 
France-... as hiinsinivinindetehalepentaniiaell oti ; oa $54, 611. 68 $54, 611. 68 |._.._- - 
IDS Lc ccisticitandsircas atin ‘ a 38, 569. 50 38, 569. 00 cesta 
United Kingdom -. eal : 117, 073. 79 117, 073. 79 — 
|.” inimonell .--| 181,068.03 | 131, 068.03 3 

700E:-.-<--. savhaes . Saccashenteen 341, 323. 00 | 341, 323. 00 opeceae 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT CourRT OF ARBITRATION 





Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1952 


{In florins] 




















> ey aTiL- re! » - 
Country Units Pereent Amount Country Units I om nt) «mount 
age . age 
- i | - manele aes a wstengc teil 
DREIRB...nnnnitdiade 25 4.79 Mexico eae 15 2. 88 2, 565 
Belgium skis 15 2. 88 , 56 Netherlands 15 2. 88 2, 565 
DOORS « cantdndibndans 3 57 51i Nicaragua ............. 3 . 57 513 
Brazil 25 4.79 4, 275 Norway ...-..-.--. 10 1. 92 1,710 
Bulgaria_- . 5 . 96 855 aa 3 . 57 513 
Chile s 5 96 855 || Paraguay_.......-- : 3 . 57 513 
China 7 25 4.79 4,275 || Peru ES REA RES 5 . 96 855 
Colombia..........-- ; 5 . 96 855 || Poland ; ‘ 15 2. 88 2, 565 
Cuba intunsebnabes 3 | . 57 3 Portugal__..._- ial 10 1, 92 1,710 
Czechoslovaka.. _..-..- 15 2. 88 55 || Rumania--.....-- ‘ 15 2. 88 2, 565 
Denmark ; ez 10 1.92 0 El Salvador aia 3 . 57 513 
Dominican Republic -- 3 . 57 BEE. wnccccccece 25 4.79 4, 275 
Ecuador .--- x 3 57 3 TD, ccnecme ~ 15 2. 87 2, 565 
Finland 10 1.92 0 || Switzerland ’ 15 2. 87 
France R 25 4.79 5 || Thailand. _........... 3 . 57 
Germany 25 4.79 5 || Turkey ee ene 15 2. 87 
Greece 5 OF 5 || United Kingdom ‘i 25 4.79 
Guatemala_._____.....- 3 57 3 United States__.....- 25 4.79 
Haiti ‘ 3 57 3 Uruguay mae adie 3 . 57 
ae 10 1.92 0 Venezuela : 3 . 57 
Iran 5 06 55 Yugoslavia i 15 2. 87 
TIT cussacinsstitinineseenclletaiite 25 4.79 5 -——— ——— - — 
Japan 25 4.79 5 POUR ccesee 522 | 100.00 89, 262 
Luxembourg 3 57 3 





a rT 


Contributions statement as of Nov. 15, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 


1948-50 ' 
SUMMARY 


[In florins] 








. mn Amount re- Percentage Balance 
alends 702 § ) : | 

Calendar year Total due ceived received | due 
1948 85, 608 79, 786 93. 20 | 5, 822 
1949 85, 608 76, 003 | 88. 78 9, 605 
1950 85, 608 71, 996 84. 10 13, 612 

1951 2 ? (2) (2) 
Countries Balance due Countries Balance due 

Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected contributions for the 
financial year 1948 financial year 1949 

i iia 385 SI ssi tsictstaanteistnsipeeutssiiniinmbinitghal 492 
Ecuador 353 PK «jn tnadeanucesnet 820 
Germany ............. 4, 100 Ecuador 492 
Paraguay Lie 492 Germany 4, 100 
Uruguay fie cniaeteamtadns - 492 ETE TELE ELE LEE IE 257 
Paraguay . 492 
Total Pnccdebletbal 5, 822 Rumania ssiesinalpinatdintel 2, 460 
= Uruguay = sedaenintuiicilaabiad 492 
aie ‘ 9, 605 
owing countries are in arrears for years prior to 1948: Germany 1939-47; Paraguay 1929-47; Uru- 





nation on arrearages not 


yet received 
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Contributions statement as of Nov. 15, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1948-50 '\—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 19% 


{In florins} 


Countries Assessments | “mounts Balance 
paid due 

Argentina____- : 3 4, 100 4, 100 
Belgium -.- ; 2, 460 2, 460 
Bolivia - 492 492 
Brazil 4, 100 4, 100 
Bulgaria . a - : 820 R207 
ik 820 820 
China : shaw = 4, 100 4, 100 
Colombia. : ‘ : 820 820 va we 
Cuba “ 492 492 
Czechoslovakia 2, 460 2, 460 : 
Denmark 1, 640 1, 640 a 
Dominican Republic__- : . 492 492 
Ecuador. _.__- ; > 492 492 
Finland 1, 640 1, 640 
France 4, 100 4, 100 ae 
Germany 4, 100 : 4, 100 
Great Britain- 4, 100 4, 100 
Greece - . : 5 820 820 
Guatemala 492 492 
Haiti 492 492 
Hungary 1, 640 1, 640 
Iran ; 820 820 ee 
Italy_... ; . ; 4, 100 4, 100 
Japan 4, 100 4, 100 
Luxembourg s ‘ 492 492 
Mexico ; 2, 460 2, 460 
Nicaragua 492 492 
Netherlands 2, 460 2, 460 
Norway 1, 640 1, 640 
Panama 492 492 
Paraguay - 492 492 
Peru i 820 820 
Poland 2, 460 2, 460 
Portugal. - 1, 640 1,640 
Rumania jess 2, 460 2, 460 
El Salvador__. 492 492 
Thailand ; 492 492 
Spain. 4, 100 4, 100 
Sweden - 2, 460 2, 460 
Switzerland-.- 2, 460 2, 460 
Turkey : . 2, 460 2, 460 , 
do eee. . eds 492 sented 492 
United States_. soa im 4, 100 4, 100 édattimectiee 
Venezuela . ; : 492 CEP Aecewavemsscibel 
tins cnsvcmnnesieakeaeal idea asauaciomaanan sal 2, 460 2, 460 |...- Salen 


Total omieamiae bédeviswbene . sécdvaed 85, 608 71, 996 | 13, 612 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PROTECTION 


Scale 


Oo} assessme nis tor the cale ndar 


[In Swiss francs] 





Country Units Per A mounts Country Units 
. centage 

Australia 15 3. Of 6, 865. 20 || Luxembourg 3 
Austria 3 64 1, 373. 05 Mexico 15 
Belgium 15 3. 20 6, 865. 20 Morocco (French zone 3 
Brazil 15 3. 20 6, 865. 20 Netherlands 10 
Bulgaria 5 1. 07 2, 288. 45 New Zealand. 10 
Canada 20 4. 28 9, 153.60 || Norway 10 
Cuba 3 64 1, 373. 05 Poland 15 
Czechoslovakia 10 2.14 4, 576. 90 Portugal 15 
Denmark ‘i 10 2.14 4,576.90 || Rumania 10 
Dominican Republic 3 64 1,373.05 | Spain 20 
Egypt-.- : 5 1.07 2, 288.51 || Sweden 15 
Finland 10 2.14 4,576.90 | Switzerland 15 
France 25 5.34 | 11,442.00 || Syria 3 
Germany 25 5. 34 | 11, 442.00 Tangier (International 
Greece ; 5 1. 08 2, 288. 45 zone 3 
Hungary 5 1. 07 2, 288. 45 Tunisia 3 
Indonesia 10 2.14 4,576.90 | Turkey 10 
Ireland 15 3. 20 6, 865. 20 Union of South Africa 10 
Israel 5 1.07 2, 288.45 || United Kingdom 25 
Italy 25 5.34 | 11,442.00 || United States 25 
Japan 3 64 1, 373. 05 Yugoslavia 10 
Lebanon 3 64 1, 373. 05 
Liechtenstein 3 64 1, 373. 05 Total 468 

Contributions statement for the Organization’s financial years 194 

In Swiss francs] 
SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due Amount received 

1948 143,952 ($33,634 142,292 
1949 201,739 ($47,1 198,071 ($4¢ 
1950 200,178 (346,77 190,036 ($44,401) 
1951 214,195 ($50,046) 199,906 ($46,707) - 
1952 Members not yet assessed 


OF 


year 1951 





INDUSTRIAL 


Countries 


contributions for the 


Balance due ? 


Countries 


Uncollected contributions for 








calendar year 1948 calendar year 1950 
Bulgaria *1, 550. 40 Bulgaria 
Cuba 109. 95 Cuba 
Greece 
Total 1, 660 Indone 
Uncollected contributions for the Total 
caler year 1949 
Bulg 
Cut 
I t al 3. 667 S. 


it end of table, p. 201 


AND MOVEMENTS 


PROPERTY 


Per- b 

centage Amounts 

64 1, 373. 05 

3. 20 6, 865, 20 
64 








4, 576. 
6, 865. 
6, 865. 3 
4, 576. 


CwPmwwwntrtr 
& 





28 9, 1 

20 6, 8¢ 

20 | 6, 8€ 

64 1, 373. 05 
64 

64 





to ororb to 
> 


100. 00 |214, 195. 7 


1! 


Per- 
cent- Balance 
age re- due 
ceived 
98. 85 1, 660 
98. 18 3, 668 
94. 93 10, 142 


93.20 | 14, 289 


Balance due 2 


the 


2, 204. 90 
1, 323. 00 
2, 204. 90 
*4, 409. 80 


* 
* 
* 


10, 142. 60 
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Contributions statement for the Organization’s financial years 1948-5 1—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1951 


Country | no 
ountry Assessments | _ —? Balance due 
Australia .- 6, 20 
Austria | ft 05 
Belgium 6, 865. 20 
Brazil | 6, 865. 20 | 





Bulgaria 








2, 288. 45 
Canada 9, 153. 60 
Cuba | 1, 373. 05 
Czechoslovakia - . . | 90 
Denmark segieiliee dostaie dilieaiaeih tat - 
Dominican Republic. ss 
Egypt. -..... J 
PONE . 6 Sine dstddons Le oe Riieasd | ». 90 |. 
France 00 4,101. 00 
Germany 00 | 
| EE EOE OS ee 45 
Hungary 15 
Indonesia 4, 576. 90 
ts A j 6, 865. 20 
$rael_.... , | 2, 288. 45 
PS F.c2ce> Z 11, 442. 00 
Japan ‘ 1, 373. 05 
Lebanon > . 1, 373. 05 
Liechtenstein. ---. 1, 373. 05 
Luxembourg 1, 373. 05 
Mexico oe 6, 865. 20 
Morocco (French zone) 1, 373. 05 t 
Netherlands 4 5. 90 : 
New Zealand 4, 576. 90 s 
Norway 4,576. 90 
Poland 6, 865. 20 
Portugal 6, 865. 20 et 
Rumania 4, 000. 00 576. 96 
Spain xd 9, 153. 60 
Sweden 6, 865. 20 


Switzerland 
Syria ; ‘ 
Tangier (International zone 


6, 865. 20 





1, 373. 05 E 

Tunisia__- 1, 373. 05 
Turkey ; 3 4,5 90 . 
Union of South Africa 4,5 90 3 
United Kingdom ¢ ll, 00 . 
United States 11, 422. 00 - 
Yugoslavia 4, 576. 90 . aes 
Pcie diicadinemedtindateaninontinien et 214, 195.76 199, 906. 41 14, 289. 35 


Contributions are due for years prior to 1948 from the following nations: Greece, 1937 

Bulgaria 1945-47 

Under the terms of the Convention of 1875, setting up the Bureau, the maximum budget was set at 140,000 
Swiss francs, which may be increased by the unanimous decision of a conference called for this purpose 
In lieu of a conference, in 1948, the Bureau circularized the member governments asking that they consent 
to a higher budget. The United States has not given its consent because the increase has not been author- 
ized in the manner specified in the Convention 

2 Figures which represent the total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 





7; Poland, 1939-44; 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CusToMs TARIFFS 
SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS 


A protocol was drawn up in December 1949 to amend the financial provisions 
of the convention of 1890 so as to permit an increase in the budget of the bureau 
and in member assessments. Under the convention of 1890, members are divided 
according to the amount of their foreign trade into 6 classes, paying from 621 to 
6,833 gold francs, with assessments reduced proportionately for countries into 
whose languages the bureau’s publications are not translated. Under the proto- 
col amending the convention, members are divided according to the amount cf 
their trade into 7 classes, paying from 1,500 to 26,500 gold franes, with assess- 
ments again reduced proportionately for countries whose languages are not used. 

There follows a table showing assessments under the 1890 convention and re- 
vised assessments based upon the protocol. In parentheses is given the con- 
tributory class in which each country has been placed. It will be noted that 
countries whose languages are not used in translations by the bureau péty lesser 
amounts than other countries in the same class. 


[Gold francs] 











| roe of Protocol of 1949 Conv a i an of 

Albania | 372 (VI) 500 (VIT) || Iraq}... 1,491 (IV) | 2,500 (VI) 
Argentina ! 4,970 (II) | 12,500 (ITD Italy ! 6,833 (1) 18,250 (ID 
Australia ! 4,970 (II) | 18,250 (II Japan ! 1,491 (IV) | 10,950 (II) 
Austria ! endian 621 (VD 10,000 (IV Lebanon ! | 500 (VII) 
Belgian Congo !___| 372 (VI) | 2,500 (VI) Luxembourg ! 621 (VI) 1,500 (VII) 
Belgium !___..--.- | 6,833 (1) 18,250 (II) Mexico ! 2,485 (VI) 10,000 (IV) 
SUED ©. <0 0>cheue 1,863 (V) 6,500 (V Netherlands ! 4,100 (1) 10,950 (IT) 
Brazil !.........-..| 1,863 (III) | 7,500 (IID) || Norway! 2,982 (II) 6,000 (IV) 
IE. ..caasapna | 1118 (V) 4,000 (V) Pakistan ! 2,485 (TV) 10,950 (IT) 
Canada ! ------| 6,833 (I) } 18,250 (II) Panama 621 (VI) | 1,500 (VII) 
Chile ! 3,106 (IIT) | 10,000 (IV) Paraguay 2 621 (VI) | 1,500 (VII) 
China ! ~ 4,100 (I 10,950 (IT) Peru ! 1,863 (V) | 6,500 (V) 
Colombia !_......- 2,485 (IV) 10,000 (IV Philippines ! 10,000 (IV) 
Costa Rica_-_-...-- | 1,863 (V) 1,500 (VII) Poland ! 2,982 (II) | 6,000 (IV) 
Cuba! --| 3,106 (IID | 10,000 (VI Portugal ! 1,863 (IIT) | 6,000 (IV) 
Czechoslovakia !___| 1,863 (ITI) 7,500 (ITT) Rumania ! 1,491 (IV) 6,000 (IV) 
Denmark !__._--. 4,100 (I) | 7,500 (IID Spain ! 4,970 (IT) | 12,500 (IIT) 
Dominican Re- | Sweden ! 4,100 (I) | 10,950 (II) 

public! “ 621 (VI) 1,500 (VII Switzerland ! 4,970 (II) | 12,500 (IIT) 
Ecuador 2,485 (VI) | 1,500 (VII) Syria ! : 506 (VII) 
Egypt 1,491 (VI) 6,000 (IV) Thailand ! 1,118 (V) | 4,000 (V) 
Finland ! 1,863 (ITI) 6,000 (IV) Turkey ! | 1,118 (V) | 6,000 (IV) 
France ! —_ 6,833 (I) | 26,500 (I) Union of South | | 
Germany ! ; 6,833 (1 26,500 (1) Africa! | 4,970 (IT) | 12,500 (IIT) 
Great Britain '___- 6,833 (1) 26,500 (1) || United States | 6,833 (1) 26,500 (I) 
Greece !_........--| 1,491 (VI) | 6,000 (IV) Uruguay } 3,106 (IID 6,500 (V) 
Haiti ! ben 1,863 (V) | 1,500 (VID U.8.8. Ra | 1,863 (IIT 10,950 (II) 
Honduras......--.} 621 (VI) 1,500 (VII) || Venezuela! 3,106 (III) | 10,000 (IV) 
Hungary.....-....} 1,863 (ITI) 4,000 (V) \ Yugoslavia '__ 1,863 (IIT) 6,000 (IV) 
India }___._. | 4,970 (II) | 18,250 (II) || | 
Indonesia '. . Inn 6,000 (IV) 159, 642 521, 450 
Tran 1... -_- | 1,491 (VI)| 6,000 (IV) 


1 Party to the protocol of December 1949 according to latest information available. 
9 Paraguay in 1950 denounced tiie 1890 convention. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952 for 
1949 to 1953 } 


the Organization’s fiscal years 


{In gold francs] 


[Fiscal year: Apr. 1-Mar. 31] 


SUMMARY 


. ad Percentage 
Fiscal year Total due Amount received rereeng Balance due 
c 








a ee 159,642 ($52, 155 140. 833 ($46, 009) &8. 22 18,809 ( $6, 146) 
1950-51....... india cnsscntel 435,277 (142, 205 384, 883 (125, 742 88. 42 | 50, 394 ( 16, 463) 
Pbidcitintincesesuadenell 475, 503 (155,345); 304,749 (128, 964)| 83. 02 80,754 ( 26,381) 
ih ekinidcd i inerknieciosbeiel 475, 503 (155, 168, 983 ( 55, 207)| 35. 54 306, 520 (100, 138) 


Country 


Uncollected 


contributions 


for the 


fiseal year 1949-50 





Balance due 2 





Country 


Uncollected contributions 
year 1950-51—Continued 








Balance due ? 





A, cchinwckcseseducn@emire don *372 Is sipuaicnsccusedseoss< 4, 406 
ee ee 176 NI, wntupideddcnédmmacempael *3. 106 
Tt ncedvnctedévegadeaabeddine *1, 863 eth Be We ceunmmacecdcaccaas *1, 863 
ES Sra. *1,118 ae - 
China Z ‘ Spa *4, 100 Wel B is cine sian oud 50, 304 
Costa Rica naieedhieeonel *1, 863 = 
Ecuador Gtehecd ddd ene dee *2, 485 Uncollected contributions for the 
Honduras- -. z *621 fiscal year 1951-52: 
Hungary---- *1, 863 Albania *372 
Panama *621 Argentina *12, 500 
Paraguay - - *621 Bolivia ace *6, 500 
Uruguay *3, 106 Bulgaria . — *1,118 
- Chile piainsnadtidpaldaara 3, 184 
Total 18, 809 China ; tiaandhavine *10, 950 
== Costa Rica ‘ 
Uncollected contributions for the Czechoslovakia... _-.---- 
fiscal year 1950-51: Ecuador 
Albania_--..... Honduras 
Bolivia ety Hungary ; 
Bulgaria - --_-. Iran *6, 000 
China Panama ‘ *621 
Costa Rica Paraguay *621 
Czechoslovakia Rumania *6, 000 
Ecuador Syria *500 
Hungary..-.-- satduqutoies , 86: Thailand ‘ *4,000 
Se *6, 000 Uruguay ---.- — — *3, 106 
Italy *18, 250 U.8.8.R *10, 950 
Panama *621 — 
Paraguay - - - *621 a 80, 754 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 204. 





35664—53——_14 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952 for the Organization’s fiscal years 
53 Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952-53 














Country A ssess- {mounts Balance 
ments received due 
72 372 
12. 5K 12, 500 
i8, 250 18, 250 
10, 000 10, 000 
mg 2 500 2, 500 
18 0) 18, 250 
t OO 6. 500 
00 7, 500 
| 1, 118 1,118 
18, 250 18, 250 
10. 000 10, 000 
{ () 10, 950 
10, OOF 10, 000 “ 
863 1, 863 
10, 000 10, 000 
ik 7, 500 7, 500 
7, 500 7, 500 
Reput (X) 1, 500 
485 2, 485 
6, 000 6, 000 
6, 000 6, OOF 
France 6, 500 26, 500 
Germany 18, 550 18, 550 
Great Brita 26, 500 26, 500 
Greece 3, 000 3, 000 
Haiti , 000 1, 500 
Hondura 621 621 
Hungary 1, 86 1, 863 
India 18, 250 18, 250 
Indonesia 6, 000 6, 000 
[ran 6, 000 6, 000 
Ir iq » AO) 2 5C0 
Italy 18, 250 18, 250 
Jap 10, 950 10, 950 
Libya 500 500 
Lebanor 500 500 ahead 
Luxembourg ; 1, 500 ‘ 1, 500 
Mexico ‘ 10, 000 10, 000 
Netherlands 10, 950 10, 950 
Norway 6, 000 6, 000 
Pakistan 10, 950 10, 950 |_- onan 
Panama 621 621 
Paraguay 62 621 
Peru 6, 500 6, 500 
Philippines 10, 000 10, 000 
Poland 6, 000 6, 000 
Portugal 6, OOO 6,000 |...... - 
Rumania 6, 000 6, 000 
Spal 12, 500 12, 500 
Sweden 10, 950 10, 950 
Switzerland 12, 50 12, 500 
Syria 900) 500 
I i 4, 000 4, 000 
Curke 3, 000 3, 000 
{ ) south Afric 12, 500 12, 500 
United States s 6, 833 
Uruguay 3, 10¢ 3. 106 
[ 8.5. R 10, 950 10, 950 
Venezuela 10, 001 10, 000 
Yugoslavia 5, OOK 3, 000 
Potal 475, 503 168, 983 306, 520 
As of Mar. 31, 1952, the following countries were in arrears for years previous to the fiscal year 1949-50: 
Albania, 1930/1931 to 1948/1949 
Argentina, 1942/1943 to 1945/1946, 1947 48 to 1948/1949 
B liv! 1048/1049 
Bulgaria, 1941/1942 to 1948/1949 
( na, 1946/1947 to 1948/1949 
Cuba, 1928/1929 to 1930/1931 31/1932 (balance 
Ecuador, 1914/1915 to 1948/1949 
H lr 192 1 to 1948/1949 
Hung 193t to 1939/1940, 1940/1941 to 1944/1945 (50 percent 
Par 1925/1 1948/1949 
I 1927 to 1948/1949 
Ur 939 to 1948/1949 
oe ppro 203,262 S66, 406 
F 1 prese total ition due are with an asterisk 
t t re based upon the sed § butions of the protocel of 1949 for those 
eoun p s to the protocol or w h have paid on the basis of the protocol. - For all other 





ts shown as due are based upon the original scale of the Convention of 1890, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 
{In gold franes} 
. . Percent- . Percent- 
Country > Amount Country Amount 
Ay ae 
Argentina 2. 09 4,050 Sweder 0.88 1, 698 
A ustria_ 82 1, 588 Switzerland 56 1, 059 
Belgiun 1. 09 2,113 Tl nd 2.2 4, 298 
Bulgaria a1 1, 762 U.S.8.R 13 26, 250 
Canada 1. 65 3, 198 United Kingd 27 12, 159 
Chile 68 1, 310 United State 13. 5 26, 250 
Denmark 53 1, 018 Uruguay 45 875 
Finland 50 973 Yugoslavia 2. 02 3, 910 
. France and Algeria 6.39 12, 383 - 
Germany, Federated Re- Total 175, 000 
public 6. 51 2, 624 ‘ since 1921 
Germany, East Zone 2. 36 4, 581 Australia 96 1, 862 
Hungary 1.19 2,312 Czechoslovakia 1. 56 , 019 
Italy 5. 83 11, 293 lreland 45 875 
. Japan 9. 36 18, 147 Netherland 1, 25 2, 421 
Mexico | 2. 85 5, 518 Poland 06 5, 940 
Norway 45 875 rurkey 2. 42 4. 681 
Peru 1. 00 1, 949 
Portugal 99 1, 917 Total 100. 00 193, 798 
Rumania 2. 03 3, 940 
Spain. 3. 58 6, 950 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
19 49 521 
{In gold francs] 
" pte nt benitedn Percentage Balance 
Calendar year Total due | Amounts received reenived aun 
1949 ‘ J . 166, 113 ($54, 270 166,113 ($54, 270 100. 00 
1950__- . 166, 113 158, 889 (51, 909) 95. 65 | 
1951 — . 166, 113 161,936 (52,904) 97. 49 | 77 
1952__. Seat & bed ki we 166, 113 2 148,830 (48, 622) 89. 60 | 17, 283 
| 
—— —— = —————————— = —— ——" ——————_—= — ——_———————— — = Sao 
Countries Balance due % Countries Balance due ’ 
Uncollected contributions for the Uncollected contributions for the 
financial year 1950 calendar year 1951 
Argentina *4,012 Argentina aang *2,113 
Chile *1, 289 Chile *647 
Peru __. “ aes *1, 923 Peru *OR4 
Uruguay ‘ i hs *433 
Total i minnie 7, 22 
* PRN dca daannanahteched 4,177 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 206 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1949-52 \—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 











Countries Basic assess-/ Adjust- | Net assess-| Amount Balance 
: ments ments ¢ ments received due 

Argentina 3, 472 —406 3,066 |_... 3. 066 
Australia 1, 596 —187 1, 409 1, 409 
Austria 1, 362 | —160 1. 202 1, 202 
Belgium 1, 811 —212 1, 599 1, 599 
Bulgaria 1, 511 | —177 1, 334 . 1, 334 
Canada 2, 741 | —321 2, 420 2, 420 wis 
Chile 1, 122 —131 991 
Czechoslovakia : 2, 588 —303 aiming 
Denmark 872 —102 
Finland : 834 | “at °§ 7).  ..4 Ln adie 
France and Algeria 10. 614 —1, 243 
Germany (East) _._. 3. 926 
Germany (West) 10, 821 |. . 
Great Britain 10, 422 —1, 220 a 
Hungary 1, 982 — 232 
Ireland 750 | —88 
Italy 9, 680 —1, 133 
Japan 15, 554 —1, 821 
Mexico 4, 730 — 553 
Norway 750 —88 
Netherlands 2, 076 —243 1, 
Peru 1, 671 | —196 | 1, 475 
Poland 5, 091 — 596 4, 4, 495 
Portugal 1, 643 —192 A“ 5 
Rumania 3, 377 —395 2, 982 2. 982 ‘ 
Spain 5, 957 | —697 oe). 5, 260 
Sweden 1, 456 | —170 1, 286 1, 286 
Switzerland 907 | —106 801 801 
Thailand 3. 684 —431 3. 253 } 3, 253 
Turkey 4,012 —470 3 542 3 542 
U.8.5.R 22, 500 — 2, 633 19 867 19, 867 | 
United States 22, 500 } — 2, 633 19, 867 19. 867 ; 
Uruguay 750 — KS 662 662 
Yugoslavia 3, 351 —392 2, 959 2, 959 | 

Total ke 166, 113 | 17, 716 148, 397 131, 114 17, 283 


1 East Germany is in arrears of 20,665 gold francs for the years 1944-48. 

2 This figure includes credits (17,716 gold francs) and actual amounts received (131,114 gold francs). 

§ Figures which represent total contributions dues are marked with an asterisk. 

4 All members were assessed a pro rata share of the East German assessment. Offsetting this increased 
assessment is a credit to all members for the payment of arrearages by the Federal Republic of Germany 
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INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL oF Screntiric Unions ANp AssoctaTep UNrions 


Estimated total assessments for the calendar year 1952 


Country 


Argentina 
Australia. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
Egypt 

BOM cation Tics. 
France 

Germany (Federal Republic) 
Great Britain 

Greece 

Hungary 

India 

Indochina... 
Indonesia - . 

Ireland -. 

Israel... .. i 
Italy._... — 
Japan. -..-- 


Assess- 
ments ! 


$3, 835 Luxembourg 
1, 776 Mexico 
567 Morocco 

2, 376 Netherlands 
1, 825 New Zealand 
561 Norway 
Pakistan 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 
Tunisia 
Turkey 








U.8.8.R 
United States 
Uruguay 
Vatican City 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


9 
“ 





Total... 


Country 


Union of South Africa 


Assess 
ments ! 








93, 192 


! Members pay their quotas directly to the Council and each union to which they belong. Membership 
within the organizations varies. The figures given represent the sum total of estimated amounts due from 


members to the Council and the following un 


ions: International Astronomical Union, International Union 


of Biological Sciences, International Union of Chemistry, International Union of Crystallography, Inter- 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, International Union of Geography, International Union of 
Pure and Applied Physics, and International Scientific Radio Union. 


INTERNATIONA 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 


Calendar year 


1950 230, 00 
1951 - 4 292, O0C 
1952__ niga ‘ 292, 00( 


Total due 


L HyprocraPpnic BUREAU 


1950-62! 
[In gold fr ancs] 
Amounts received 


) ($75, 141 220, 000 ($71, 874 
) ($95, 396) 281. 500 ($91, 966 
) ($95, 396) 262, 000 ($85, 595 


Country 


Uncollected contributions for the calendar ye 


Uncollected contri»utions for the calendar ye 
China 
Greece 


Total. .-. a 


See footnote at end of table, p. 208. 


ar 1950: China... 


“ar 1951] 


31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 


Percentage 


Balance due 
received 


95. 65 10, 000 
06. 40 10, 500 
89. 73 000 
Balance due 

10, 000 

100 

5OO 

10, 500 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1950-52 \—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


Amounts 





Country Assessments Balance due 
. received 
10, 000 |_. 10, 000 
10, 000 10, 000 
16, 000 16, 000 i 
4, 000 4. 000 eecosces 
10. 000 10, 000 
6, 000 6, 000 
2. 000 12, 000 
4,000 4, OOO 
16, 000 16, 000 oe 
>) a 10, 000 
, 000 3, 000 
16, 000 16, 000 ‘ 
14, 000 14, 000 - 
16, 000 16, 000 
16, 000 16, 000 wat 
6, OOO 6, 000 i iw o 
8, 000 8, 000 
12, 000 12, 000 
14, 000 14, 000 ‘i 
4, 000 4, 000 
- 10, 000 10, 000 
m (U. K., Australia and New Zealand j 32, 000 32, 000 . 
A frica 3, 000 3, 000 
28, O00 28, 000 ° 
4, 000 4,000 |. ow inhis 
8, 000 6, GUO jo <nnsconskiti 
otal ‘ ee tandy 292, 000 262, 000 30, 000 


1 Contributions due from members for years prior to 1950 have been fully collected eacept for a balance of 
2,956 gold francs due from Greece for the year 1949, 


Scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 


[In gold franes] 








| ! 
Per- | Per- 
Country Unit cent- Amount Country Unit cent- | Amount 
age j | age 
na 6 3. 79 12,000 || Poland 3 1.90 6, 000 
5 10, 000 Portugal 5 3.16 10, 000 
1 8 16, 000 Spain 6 3. 79 2, 000 
Chile 4 8, 000 Sweden 7 4. 42 14, 000 
China ‘ 1600 || Thailand 2 1. 26 4, 000 
Cuba 2 4,000 || Turkey 5 3.16 10, 000 
Denmark 6 12, 000 United Kingdom 
Egypt 2) 4,000 || (United Kingdom, 
France 9 § 18, 000 Australia and New | 
Germany 6 3. 79 12, 000 Zealand) __- 16 10. 11 32, 000 
Greece 6 3. 79 12,000 || Union of South Africa 3 1.90 | 6, 000 
Indonesia. 2 1. 26 4, 000 United States___- 17 10. 74 34, 000 
Italy x 5. 05 16, 000 Uruguay 2 1. 26 4, 000 
Japan 7 4.42 14,000 || Yugoslavia--- 3 1.90 6, 000 
Monaco ? 
Netherlands. _. 8 5. 16, 000 Total_. 158 | 100.00 316, 600 
Norway 10 5 20, 000 








1 Token contributions 
2 Monaco provides the Bureau with premises free of charge and is, therefore, assessed no further contri- 
bution. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952 for the Organization’s financial years 
1949-50 through 1952-58 ' 


{In pounds sterling] 





Fiscal year Total due 2 mere ee ~ Balance due 
1949-50 A 1,500 ($4, 200 1,400 ($3, 920 98. 33 100 F2R() 
1950-51 2.400 (6. 580 2.350 (6, 440 97. 92 ‘) 14¢ 
1951-52 5, 950 2,125 (5,950 100. 00 Zi 
1952-53 (7,140)! 2,100 (5, 880) 82. 35 450 (1, 266 
Country B e duc 
Uncollected contributions for the financial year 
1949-50: Panama £106 
1950-51: Mexico 50 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952-53 
: Assess- ‘Amounts; Balance . Assess- |Amounts) Balance 
Cot r : ) 
ountry ment received due Country ment received Luc 
Australia £150 £150 Norway £150 £150 
Brazil 150 £150 Panama 150 £150 
Canada 150 150 Sweden 150 150 
Denmark 150 150 Union of South 
France ’ 150 150 Africa 150 150 
Iceland 150 150 U.S.8S.R 150 150 
Japan 150 150 United Kingdom 150 150 
Mexico 150 150 || United States 150 150 
Netherlands 150 150 . 
New Zealand... 150 150 a 2, 550 2, 100 450 


1 The first financial year of the Commission was the period June 1, 1949 to May 31, 1950. 

2 The total amounts due shown in the chart include assessments against new members admitted after 
the Commission’s first meeting in May 1949. 

3 Figures which represent total amounts due. 


Assessments for the fiscal year June 1, 1952, to May 31, 1953 


[1 pound = $2.80} 


| Percent- | Pounds Percent- | Pounds 








Country age sterling Dollars Country ane sterline Dollars 
Australia 5. 88 150 420 || Norway weal 5. 89 150 420 
Bi wesscoes ‘i 5. 88 150 420 || Panama diesiteh 5. 89 150 420 
Canada......... 5. 88 150 420 || South Africa 5. 89 150 420 
Denmark_....-.-- 5. 88 150 420 | Sweden * 5. 88 150 420 
PE ciccandack 5. 88 150 420 || United Kingdom 5. 88 150 420 
Iceland - - .. sit 5. 88 150 420 || U.S. 8. R bedi 5. 88 150 420 
pS ET 5. 88 150 420 United States___-.-- 5. 88 150 420 
TN 5. 88 150 420 . -- - 
Netherlands. -_..-- 5. 88 150 420 Total ae 100. 00 2, 550 7,140 
New Zealand... ... 5. 89 150 420 
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NortTHWEsT ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


Scale of assessments for fiscal year July 1, 1952,' to June 30, 1953 





. 1 
Country Percentages) ‘ doltat om Country Percentages 
Canada 21. 36 4, 576. 60 Spain 16. 63 
Denmark 7.19 1, 539.14 United Kingdom 11. 91 
Ireland 2. 46 526. 66 United States 16. 63 
Norway . 7.19 1, 539. 14 wae 
Portugal . 16. 63 3, 564. 11 Total ; 100. 00 


1 Since July 1, 1952, Italy has ratified convention and become a member 


Assessment for 1952 





Country Assessments) Payments Country Assessments 
Canada $11, 134. 08 $11, 134. 08 United Kin 5, 830. 37 
Denmark 3, 178. 52 3, 178. 52 United States 5, 830. 37 
Iceland 526. 66 526. 66 : - 
Spain 3, 180. 84 3, 180. 84 Total 29, 680. 84 


Sours Pacrric COMMISSION 
3 


Scale of assessments for the calendar year 1953 


[1 pound = $2.80] 





Canadian 
dollars 





Payments 


5, 830. 37 
5, 830. 37 


29, 680. 84 


Amount 

Country Percentage | _ | eae, 

heeaiatic 

Pounds Dollars 

SU dita 
Australia - -- . 00 49, 985 139, 958. 00 
France i 12. 50 20, 827 | 58, 315. 60 
Netherlands a 15. 00 24, 992 69, 977. 60 
New Zealand 15. 00 24, ¢ 69, 977. 60 
United Kingdom 15. 00 24, 69, 977. 60 
United States 12. 50 20, 827 58, 315. 60 
Total 4 so wisliias 100. 00 166, 615 166, 522. 00 


Contributions statement as of December 31, 1952, for the Organization’s 


years 1949-52 
{In pounds sterling] 


SUMMARY 











. 1 age 
Calendar year tai due Amounts received 
eu 
oF 2 j r { 

1949 | 64, 210 ($179, 788 64, 210 ($179, 788) | 100. 00 
195 | 132 383 ($370. 672 132, 383 ($370, 672 100. 00 
1951 6, 199 ($269, 357 96, 199 ($269, 357 100. 00 
1952 157, 404 ($440, 73¢ 155, 533 ($435, 492 9S. 31 


fina ncial 


Balance due 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1952 





Country Assessment sa | 








| Balance due 
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CENTRAL COMMISSION FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE RHINE 


Assessment scale for the calendar year 1953 


{In French frances] 


Countries mepeanty Amounts Countries Percent-| 4 mounts 
g iges 
Belgium 14. 28 3, 690, 000 United Kingdom 14. 29 3, 600, 000 
France 14. 28 8 600. 000 United States 14. 29 : G00. 000 
Germany 14. 28 3, 690, 000 
Netherlands 14. 29 3, 690, 000 Total : - 100. 00 25, 200, 000 
Switzerland 14. 29 3, 600, 000 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 





- 
Scale of assessments for the financial year 1952-53 
{In pounds sterling] 
° ns 
Country W me Percentages Amounts 
; IMPORTERS 
Austria _ z a 19 £28 
: Belgium 35 25 
‘ Bolivia 5 75 
Brazil 23 345 
Ceylon 1] 165 
Costa Rica 2 30 
Cuba. 13 . 65 195 
Denmark 7 3 .15 45 
Dominican Republic 1 . 05 15 
Ecuador. ---- a iE a eenert - 2 10 30 
a sannntibacieeien i 25 1. 25 375 
E] Salvador. 1 05 15 
Germany . oy ; 114 5.70 1,710 
Greece we ‘ ihos 7 1.35 405 
Guatemala... : 1 05 15 
Haiti : ‘ 2 10 30 
Honduras 1 05 15 
Iceland - - ---.- é — ; 1 .05 5 
India. / 95 4.75 1, 425 
Indonesia 6 . 30 90 
Ireland 17 85 255 
Israel . 10 . 0 150 
Italy... : 69 3.45 1, 035 
Japan__.. ahd 32 1. 60 480 
Lebanon... 4 . 20 60 
Liberia - l . 05 15 
Mexico 22 1.10 330 
Netherlands 43 2.15 645 
New Zealand s . 40 120 
Nicaragua.....-..-- 1 .05 15 
. Norway 13 65 195 
Panama_. 1} . 05 15 
Peru_. : 9 45 135 
Philippines 12 . 60 180 
Portugal 10 . 50 150 
Saudi Arabia 3 15 45 
2 Spain... 7 35 105 
Sweden 5 . 25 7 
Switzerland ll 55 165 
Union of South Africa 19 95 285 
United Kingdom. - - 305 15. 25 4, 575 
Venezuela ; li 55 165 
Subtotal 1, 000 15, 000 
EXPORTERS 
Australia ‘ 153 7. 65 2, 295 
Canada. 404 | 20. 20 6, 060 
France__. 7 35 105 
United States_._-. : 436 21. 80 6, 540 
Subtotal 1, 000 15, 000 


Total J die ‘ 2, 000 100. 00 30, 000 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1949-53 ! 
In pounds sterling] 
SUMMARY 


Percentage 


: Balance due 
received 


Fiscal year Total due 2 Amount received 


1949-5 £39, 981 ($111, 947)| £39,981 ($111, 947 100. 00 . 


1950-51 39, 332 110, 130 39, 332 ( 110, 130 100. 00 
1951~52 30,480 ( 85, 344) 30,400 ( 85, 120 99. 74 £80 
1952-53_- wii 30,000 ( 84,000) 21,489 ( 60,169 71. 63 8, 511 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1951-52 


Countries Balance due 


Bolivia *£75 
Mexic 5 


Total £80 


CONTRIBUTIONS DUE AND RECEIVED FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952-53 


Amount 


Countries Assessment received 


Balance due 


IMPORTERS 
Austria £285 
Belgiu 525 525 





























Bolivia 75 £75 
Brazil 345 345 
Ceylor 165 165 
Costa Rica 195 195 
Cuba a0) 30 
Denmark 4 45 
Dominican Republi 15 y 6 
Ecuador 30) 30 
Egypt 375 375 
El Salvador 15 15 
Germany 1,710 1, 710 
Greece 405 405 
1 15 15 
40) 30 
15 15 
15 15 
1,42 1, 425 
1 90 90 
255 255 
150 150 
1, 035 1,035 
480 180 
60 60 
15 15 bed 
330 330 
nds O45 645 3 
] x 120 
i 15 
19 195 ; 
15 15 
1 135 g 
i 180 180 g2 
Portugal 150 150 --- 
Saudi Arabia- -. 45 45 
Spai 105 105 
Sweden 7 75 
Switzerland 165 165 
Union of South Africa 285 285 
United Kingdom... 4, 575 4, 575 
Venezuela 15 165 
EXPORTERS 
Austral ‘ 95 2, 295 = axa 
Canada 6, 060 6, 060 
France 195 105 
U.S.A 6, 40 6, 540 
Total fe ii ' 30, 000 21, 489 | &, 511 
The first financial period of the Co 1 was the period Aug. 1, 1949 to July 31, 1950. 
2? The total amounts due shown in this chart include assessments against new members admitted after 
the yearly assessment scales were approved 
Figur ich represent total contributions due are marked by an asterisk. 
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INTERNATIONAL Corton Apvisory COMMITTEE 








Scace of assessments for the fiscal year 1952-58 
a 
Country J ercent-| Amount Country Percent-| 4 mount 
age ’ age 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 2. 87 $2,500 | Italy 4. 60 $4, 000 
Argentina 2. 87 2, 500 || Japan 4. 60 4, 000 
Australia 1.15 1, 000 Mexico 4. 60 4,000 
Austria 1.15 1,000 || Netherlands 2. 88 2, 500 
Belgium 2. 87 2, 500 Pakistan 4. 60 4, 000 
Brazil 4. 60 4,000 || Peru 2. 87 2, 500 
Canada 2. 87 2,500 || Philippines 1.15 1, 000 
Denmark 1.15 1,000 || Spain 2. 87 2 500 
Egypt 4. 60 4,000 |} Sweden 2. 87 2, 500 
Finland 1.15 1,000 || Switzerland 2. 87 2, 500 
France 4. 60 4,000 || Turkey 2. 87 2, 500 
Germany (Federal Re- United Kingdom 9. 20 | 8, 000 

public) 4. 60 4,000 || United States 13. 79 12, 000 
Greece ss 1.35 1, 000 - — 
India_.-- re 4. 60 4,000 Totai 100. 00 87, 000 


Contributions statement as of Jan. 26, 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1948-49 to 1952-53 


SUMMARY 








Financial year Total due | aoe ee Balance due 
1948-49 $77, 500 $77, 000 99. 35 $500 
1949-50 74, 500 74, 500 100. 00 

1950-51 84. 750 78, 250 | 92. 33 | 6. 500 

1951-52. ..... “ oe = i | 86, 500 3, 000 | 95. 95 | 8, 500 

1952-53 87, 000 56, 500 | 64. 94 | 30, 500 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948-49 

Country | Balance due? 

Chile 3_- — oe a ga $500 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950-51 

China 2 *24 000 

Czecnoslovakia 3 “ ; *2, 500 

Total... 7 . . * 6, 500 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1951-52 

Argentina.......... : ts ‘i ‘ ‘ *$1 000 

China ?_.-. eee Bx ‘ 2, 500 

Total. ... 500 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 214. 
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Contributions statement as of Jan. 26, 1953, for the Organization’s financial years 
1948-49 to 1952-538—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952-53 





Country Assessment — - -—p 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan $2, 500 See lncnnnds 
Argentina 2, 500 |_- 2, 500 
Australia 1, 000 RED locoscwaus 
Austria 1, 000 1, 000 
Belgium 2, 500 2, 500 ia 
Brazil 4, 000 ‘ 4, 000 
Canada 2. 500 2, 500 ’ . 
Denmark 1, 000 1, 000 o— 
Egypt 4, 000 4, 000 
Finlar 1, 000 * )} ee 
France > 4,000 4, 000 sireet 
Germany (Federal Republic 4, 000 OOOO |. n<cccunes 
Greece 1, 000 = 1, 000 
India 4,900 4, 000 
Italy 4,000 4,000 
Japan 4, 000 4,000 4...«.. ‘ 
Mexico... 4,900 aa 4, 000 
Netherlands. 2 500 boew ‘ 2, 500 
Pakistan a 4, 000 4, 000 et 
Peru 2, 500 4 2, 500 
Philippines 1,000 1, 000 ‘ i 
Spain 2, 500 |. aa 2, 500 
Sweden 2, 500 2, 500 é 
Switzerland ; 2, 500 2, 500 |_- aes 
Turkey R, Cee hes inbews 2, 500 
United Kingdom 8, 000 8, 000 ail 
United States 12, 000 16, G80 4.6 ccecauncnn 

Total 87, 000 56, 500 | 30, 500 


1 The total amounts due shown on this chart include any assessments against new members admitted 
after the assessment scales for each year were approved. 


2 Ficures which represent the total contribution due are marked by an astcrisk. 
? Chile withdrew on Jan. 1, 1949; Czechoslovakia on Aug. 14, 1950; China on May 10, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL SEED TESTING ASSOCIATION 
Estimated scale of assessments for calendar year 1953 } 


{In pounds sterling] 





Number of 
Country | sctaaatiies | Percentages Amount 
| Stations | 

Australia.........-- ae pepe ness zt 4 7.55 | 65 
Austria : gcescetse séz 3 | 5. 66 50 
PD. 2 tein di dubnvochdbbithwehasuit shetty —igne oki 1} 1.89 20 
Canada __. side epee 3 5. 66 50 
Czechoslovakia _ -- -- 3 | 5. 66 50 
Denmark catceaie ee pea 2 3.77 | 35 
Egypt aged ; . 2 3.77 | 35 
Finland __.._-. : ; lala 2 3.77 | 35 
ee : 1 1. 89 | 20 
Hungary......-.-- annie pean 1 1. 89 | 20 
a a aes eee ee 2 3.77 | 35 
Israel 1 1. 89 | 20 
Italy eal in cel essleemenieianenteaeabnen Oana aed 5 9. 43 80 
Netherlands. _..-.-- 2 3.77 35 
New Zealand. ..-_- : ' oupwecbeidesineines 2 3.77 | 35 
Norway late Rk oat ce eae 2 3.77 35 
Portugal 1 1. 89 20 
Spain ‘deni pipiens pine Onesies Satebiacipgadatts 1 1. 89 20 
Sweden ebeeeGwee si ; ; 2 3. 78 | 35 
Switzerland ; 1 1. 89 | 20 
Union of South Africa 1 1. 89 | 20 
United Kingdom oe 5 9 43 80 
United States reboot an 3 5 9. 43 80 
Yugoslavia 1 1. 89 | 20 

ES dacesmedkien scietedeasbeberoniatiekiid 1 sa toeeglegele aieniiaabeatiediederkomsmnpaieetl | 53 | 100. 00 915 

| | 


1 This scale has been prepared by the Department of State on the basis of the best information available. 
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INTERNATIONAL TIN Stupy Group 


Scale of assessments for the financial year 1952-53 


{1 pound—$2.80] 


Amounts 


Country Percentage 


Pounds 


sterling Dollars 

Australia 5. 69 £541 $1, 514.80 
Belgium 6. 84 650 1, 820. 00 
Bolivia 9. 33 886 2, 480. 80 
British colonial and dependent territories 13. 32 1, 265 3, 542. 00 
Canada 5.84 555 1, 554. 00 
France 6. 18 587 1, 643. 60 
India 5. 73 544 1, 523. 20 
Indonesia 9. 06 861 2, 410. 80 
Italy 5.71 542 1, 517. 60 
Netherlands 5. 50 523 i, 464. 40 
Thailand 6. 42 610 1. 708. 00 
United Kingdom 8.19 778 2, 178. 40 
United States 12.19 1, 158 242. 40 

Total 100. 00 9, 500 26, 600. 00 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
1950-53 } 


{In pounds sterling] 


SUMMARY 


J . : -ercentage 
Calendar year Total due {mount received F ae > Balance due 


1950-51. £9, 500 ($26, 600) £8, 669 ($24, 273) 91. 25 £831 ($2, 327) 
1951-52 9, 500 ( 26, 600) 8,185 ( 22,918) 86. 16 1,315 ( 3, 682) 
1952-53. 9, 500 ( 26, 600 5, 064 ( 14,179) 53. 30 4, 436 (12, 421) 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950-51 


Countries Balance due? 

Bolivia £301 
China 3 *530 
Total ; 4 ae 831 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1951-52 


Bolivia . ecese-e : { *£782 
China 3 "533 
Total : 1, 315 


Contributions for prior years have been completely paid up. 
Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 
China resigned membership June 30, 1952 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 
1950 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND 


Countries 


Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

British colonies and dependent territories 
Canada 

France 

India 

Indonesia 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Thailand 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 


Total 


| 


RvusBBrER Srupy Group 


MOVEMENTS 


1952, for the Organization’s financial years 
-Continued 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952-53 
| Assessment ee | Balance due 
a 
| 
£541 £541 | 
650 498 | £152 
SSH 886 
1, 265 1, 265 | 
555 541 | 14 
587 580 | 7 
544 . 544 
861 861 
542 542 
§23 523 
610 } 610 
778 778 <6 wt 
1, 158 1, 158 
9, 500 5, 064 4, 436 


Scale of assessments for the financial year 1952-53 


Countries 


Australia 
Belgium 
British colonial and dependent territories 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Can ida 
Ceylor 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Hungary 
Indonesia 


Italy 
Japan 
Liberia... 


Netherlands 

rhailand 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Vietnam 


Total 


Contributions statement for the fiscal year 1952 
collected for years prior to fiscal 


Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

British colonial and dependent territories 
Burma 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Indonesia 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

Thailand 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 
Viet-Nan 


Total 


Percen 


tage 


76 
74 
80 


cn ee 


8 
8 
71 
91 

&6 
70 
9S 
78 
79 
76 


73 


ee ee ee 


ee 


O08 
. 62 


76 


aD 


100. 00 


88 | 





) 
senting | Amounts 
7. 
506 0 8 $1, 416. 90 
5038 7 «14 1, 409. 40 
616 5 5 1, 725. 56 
501 12 6 | 1, 404. 5f 
502 11 7 1, 407 
511 17 4 1, 433. 2 
517 12 0} 1, 449. 28 
Sol 3 6| 1, 403. 30 
521 19 2] 1, 461. 48 
516 4 2] 1, 445. 38 
500 1 0 1, 409. 14 
634 19 2 1, 777. 88 
507 14 2 1, 421. 58 
609 11 #1 1, 426. 75 
505 16 8 1, 416. 33 
502 8 7 1, 406. 80 
518 49 1, 451. 06 
539 18 2 , 511. 74 
703: #410 7 1, 969. 88 
506 3 (=O 1, 417. 22 

10,627 0 7 29, 755. 68 





53 (contributions are 100 percent 


year 1953) 


{In pounds sterling] 


| Assessr 


| £506 
503 
| 616 
} 501 
502 


511 


517. 


501. 


§21 


516. 


500 
634 
507 
509 
505 
502 
518. 
539 
703 
506 


10, 627 


nent 


Nwaoce*! 


IDenwnws 


oc os 
SNe 


Amount | Balance 
received due 


£506. 0.8 
503. 7.1 
616. 5.5 | 


502. 1 
511.1 
617.1 
501. 

521.19. 2 
516. 4.2 


Ge lecasvnceas 
507. 14.2 oe 
509. 11.1 

505. 16.8 


518. 4.9 

539. 18. 2 

703. 10. 7 ae 
506. 3.0 


8, 094. 16.4 2, 632. 4.3 





, 
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Unirep Nations ExpaNnpED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


assistance, calendar year 1953 


Estimated 
local con- 
tributions 


Contribu- 
tions and 


Total pledges | Funds allo- 
to central cated for 


i 
q 
Pledges to central account, local contributions, and funds allocated for country 




















pledges to (Percent - eaiedeae account and country 
central ee d| “local con- | assistance 
4 account rate tributions | (estimated) 
¥ North America: | 
United States __- . 1 $12, 767, 145 60. 00 2 $12, 767,145 |_. 
Canada. -__. 3 800,000 | 3.76 800, 000 
7 a : cieoewed 13, 567,145 | 63.76 13, 567, 145 | 
: e Europe: | 
5 Regional projects a ; ny | $192, 000 
{ Austria..-._- is 19, 231 | .09 $18, 650 | 72, 645 
Finland -- i 10, 000 | 05 187, 300 47, 050 
Greece. _ _. " Pe 20, 295 .10 119, 650 | 190, 350 
‘ Iceland __------ an ‘ 2, 800 | -O1 | 47,800 | 38, 900 
° Itely...... “ie 93, 000 | 44 | 10, 350 | 44, 000 
Turkey -._- salah abies 183, 571 | . 86 | 354, 870 | 441, 398 
Yugoslavia- : ; ; 52, 500 | .29 | 7,926,340 930, 085 
; Belgium --- 3 om 283,500 | 1.33 | a 
i Denmark-____- he is 434, 342 2.04 | 
8 Germany.._--- . i 148, 810 | .70 
France __. Ss 1, 207, 500 5.67 | 
Netherlands.___. 7 421, 053 1.98 | | 
NGCWOP 2. >a 5~ 2. 69, 999 28 Ps 
Sweden......_. 386, 625 1.82 |... } 
Switzerland ___ 233, 372 1.10 f } ive 
United Kingdom 1, 400, 168 6. 58 } | 
Luxem bourg 2, 500 | .O1 | | 
Monaco \ 1, 143 | .01 | 
Cyprus | | 
Spain 7, 000 | 7, 000 
Trieste | | 160, 000 160, 000 | 
Total 4, 980, 407 23. 41 8, 831, 960 13, 812, 367 1, 981, 928 
Near East and Africa: 
Regional projects a ; : at ce 625, 554 
Egypt 86, 157 41 379, 880 466, 037 410, 725 
Ethiopia 20, 000 . 09 412, 848 432, 848 333, 712 
Iran 40, 000 19 641, 544 681, 544 1, 070, 922 
Iraq 11, 201 05 820, 500 831, 701 497, 070 
Israel 40, 000 19 1, 088, 759 1, 128, 759 538, 928 
Lebanon 6, 846 | 03 94, 340 101, 186 156, 310 
Liberia 12, 000 06 117, 055 129, 055 260, 194 
Libya 3, 000 01 5 57, 290 691, 581 
Saudi Arabia 15, 000 07 899, 800 218, 354 
Syria 11, 410 05 1, 527, 535 1, £38, 945 417,875 
Yemen 2, 100 01 1, 800 3, 900 19, 165 
Somaliland 7, 200 7, 200 59, 350 
Jordan 18, 200 18, 200 212, 996 
Nyasaland | 1, 800 1, 800 4, 350 
s French West Africa 3, 600 3, 600 13, 600 
Gold Coast 1, 800 1, 800 14, 100 
Total * 247,714 1.16 6, 055, 951 6, 303, 665 5, 544, 786 
Asia and Far East: 
Regional projects : . ue 13, 800 13, 800 636, 457 
" Afghanistan _- : 7, 000 . 03 137, 900 144, 900 515, 644 
Australia. _- pian ‘ 400, 000 1.88 /...- ; 400,000 |... 
Burma z . - 12, 000 . 06 556, 353 568, 353 526, 448 
Cambodia 5, 100 02 13, 200 18, 300 78, 994 
Ceylon p et } ‘ 15, 000 . 07 1, 732, 576 1, 747, 576 610, 239 
China : : : 10, 000 05 466, 120 476, 120 151, 182 
India a FO a i. 275, 000 1. 29 4, 606, 805 4, 881, 805 1, 243, 57 
Indonesia......._. 59, 211 . 28 4, 015, 893 4, 075, 104 817, 234 
Japan. . fs A 80, 000 . 38 ‘ 80, 000 11, 000 
Oo ee ‘ cinaitinadaanaed 3, 000 . O01 ete 3, 000 33, 000 
Laos. iis aa sdgauens 4, 857 . 02 600 5, 457 65, 056 
New Zealand.._-.- dipuawe ailes 125, 593 . 59 : 125, 503 |...-.- 
Pakistan... ee . ee 2) 166, 213 .78 2, 339, 390 2, 505, 603 1, O81, 574 
Philippines... ._........- BS ls 50, 000 2 442, 483 492, 483 314, 015 
Thailand_- ae ; * 40, 000 .19 | 1, 202, 481 1, 242, 481 498, 623 


1 Of this amount, $4,595,812 is subject to the appropriation of funds by Congress. 


2 The United States pledge represents approximately 21 percent of the total of pledges to the central fund 
and local contributions by assisted governments. 
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Pledges to central account, local contributions, and funds allocated for country 
assistance, calendar year 1953—Continued 


Estimated 


aT ie Total pledges | Funds allo- 
local con- 


Contribu- 





tions and tributions to central eated for 
pledges to |Percent rey gens tad account and country 
central ‘sovern- local con- assistance 
account : tributions | (estimated 
ments 
Asia and Far East—Continued 
Viet-Nam aaa $7, 500 0.04 $9, 980 $17, 480 $33, 700 
Brunei ag 450 450 3, 600 
Hong Kong......--- 22, 000 22, 000 13, 000 
Malaya sn, bil 13, 500 13, 500 51, 500 
Nepal 7, 650 7, 650 39, 988 
North Borneo_. 8, 700 8, 700 31, 818 
Sarawak 17, 692 17, 692 23, 400 
Singapore 9, 000 9, 000 61, 500 
Total__. 1, 260, 474 5.92 | 15, 616, 573 16, 877, 047 6, 841, 546 
Latin America 
Regional projects 225, 000 225, 000 1, 180, 492 
Argentina 200, 006 } 200, 000 
Bolivia 25, 000 12 54,150 79, 150 
Brazil 459, 459 2.16 363, 89S 823, 357 
Chile 174, 194 82 371, 500 545, 694 
Colombia 100, 000 47 1, 410, 781 1, 510, 781 
Costa Rica_- 5, 000 .02 444, 550 449, 550 
Cuba 50, 000 23 3, 600 53, 600 
Dominican Republic 10, 000 05 185, 600 195, 600 
Ecuador 6, 400 03 323, 412 329, 812 
FE] Salvador 6, 000 03 183, 600 189, 600 
Guatemala 7, 500 04 76, 620 84, 120 
Haiti 12, 000 06 108, 670 120, 670 
Honduras 9, 600 05 142, 500 152, 100 | 
Mexico 34, 682 16 601, 020 635, 702 
Nicaragua 5, 000 02 11, 900 16, 900 
Panama 3, 000 01 1, 548, 588 1, 551, 588 
Paraguay 5, 000 02 1, 116, 800 1, 121, 800 
Peru 10, 000 05 794, 298 804, 298 
Uruguay 75, 000 35 6, 000 81, 000 
Venezuela 25, 000 ,12 4.650 29, 650 
British Guiana 4, 500 4, 500 
British Honduras 1, 800 1, 800 
Jamaica ; 38, 500 38, 500 
Puerto Rico 
Total x 1, 222, 835 5.75 8, 021, 937 9, 244, 772 5, 350, 937 
Interregional projects . 165, 748 
Grand total _- 21, 278,575 | 100.00 | 38, 526, 421 59, 804, 996 | 3 19, 884, 945 


3 The total of funds allocated for country assistance (estimated) does not include estimated central ad- 
ministr e and indirect operational costs of the participating organizations or the estimated cost of the 
secretariat of the technical assistance board 





Unitep NatTIons 


1. Name of organization: United Nations. (a) Location of headquarters: 
New York City, N. Y. 

2. When organized: 1945. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1945. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 264, 79th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 341, Slst Congress. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $15,440,860. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purposes of the United Nations, as stated in 
article I of the Charter, are: 

To maintain international peace and security, and to that end to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, and 
for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of peace; to develop friendlv relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determin- 
ation of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; to achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
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an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and to be a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The General Assembly, under the broad authority vested in it by the United 
Nations Charter, considers and makes recommendations on a wide range of in- 
ternational problems in the political, security, economic, social, dependent area, 
and legal fields. It elects the members of the various United Nations councils 
and subsidiary bodies, reviews the work and functions of the other organs, and 
has responsibility for budgetary and administrative matters. The Assembly has 
become an important international forum and serves to focus world publie opinion 
upon the issues of international concern with which it is dealing. 

All member states are represented in the General Assembly, and the presence 
at these sessions of foreign ministers and other leading officials of these states 
affords a very useful opportunity for consultation on a wide variety of subjects. 

Some of the important matters considered by the Assembly during 1952 are 
summarized below. 


Korea 


The United Nations action in Korea continued during 1952 with 16 countries 
providing ground troops, 8 countries contributing naval forces, and 7 represented 
by air units. Some 45 countries continued to implement the United Nations 
strategic embargo against Communist China and North Korea. 

Armistice negotiations continued during most of 1952, and, while considerable 
progress was made, no agreement was reached on the prisoner of war issue. The 
United Nations Command could not agree to an armistice on a basis which would 
require the command to use force to repatriate prisoners who resist return to the 
Communists. When the question of Korea came before the Seventh General 
Assembly, this basie position on the nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of war 
was affirmed by the adoption by an overwhelming majority of a resolution intro- 
duced by India, with only the Soviet bloe voting against it. The resolution pro- 
vided that force shall not be used against prisoners of war to prevent or effect 
their return to their homelands and appealed to the Communists to aecept pro- 
cedures for attaining an armistice on that basis. 

On December 14, 1952, the Chinese Communists rejected the Assembly’s pro- 
posals. In these circumstances the question of Korea will come before the As- 
sembly for further action when it reconvenes in February 1953. 








Collective security 

3y adopting in 1950 the Uniting for Peace resolution, the General Assembly 
revised its procedures so as to permit it to deal with acts of aggression when the 
Security Council is unable to exercise this responsibility on account of a Soviet 
veto. Under these circumstances, the General Assembly can now meet within 
24 hours and recommend the measures to be taken against the aggressor, includ- 
ing the use of armed forces. 

The prime objective of the uniting for peace program is to assist and encourage 
states to build up their strength, particularly military strength, so that in the 


event of future aggression, resistance to it will be better organized and sacrifices 











will be shared more equitably. In March 1952 a panel of military experts, inciud 
ing three Americans, Was appointed by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. Members of the panel are now available to member states who might 
desire advice on how to organize and train certain contingents in their national 
armed forces for possible future use as United Nations units. Furthermore, the 
Collective Measures Committee, which was established by the Uniting for Peace 
resolution, has continued for the past 2 vears to study ways and means to 
strengthen the Unit d Natior collectiv security system, It has suppl mented 


its first report of October 1951 with a second report to the General Assembly 
and Security Council in October 1952. In essence 1¢ two reports outline the 
methods and techniques which the United Nations could use in coordinating the 
forces from different countries in a case of future ¢ tive action. These two 
reports should make it possible for the United Nations to conduct any future 
collective action with increasing effectiveness and economy. 


85664—53——15. 
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Disarmament 


Since 1946 the United States has made a continuing effort to secure agreement 
on arrangements for the reduction and control of all armaments through the 
United Nations with adequate safeguards to assure universal compliance. In 
May 1951 the United States proposed that the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission on Conventional Armaments be merged. On 
January 11, 1952, the United Nations Disarmament Commission was created by 
Genera! Assembly resolution and consists of the members of the Security Council 
plus Canada. Its task is to prepare draft proposals to be embodied in a treaty 
(or treaties) for submission to a conference of all states, concerning regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of all armaments and armed forces; elimination 
of all major weapons adaptable to mass destruction; effective international control 
to insure the prohibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only. The Commission met regularly during 1952, suspending 
its sessions only with the commencement of the Seventh General Assembly. 

During the Commission’s meetings, the United States, individually or joined 
by the United Kingdom and France, submitted a series of working papers which 
presented in broad outline their views on a comprehensive disarmament program. 
Although agreements on those proposals was blocked by the obstructive and 
adamant attitude of the Soviet Union, the Commission’s deliberations were 
valuable in spelling out many of the essential bases on which any effective disarma- 
ment program must be founded. Moreover, the negative attitude of the Soviet 
Union, as demonstrated in the Commission, served to exhibit to the world the 
falseness of Soviet claims of their primary interest in disarmament and peace. 
The United States expects to continue efforts in the Disarmament Commission, 
and elsewhere as appropriate, to achieve agreement on workable and safeguarded 
disarmament. 


Austria 


Through its consideration and action on the Austrian treaty questions, the 
General Assembly at its seventh session gave full support to Austria’s request for 
removal of the military occupation, and highlighted the responsibility of the 
U.S. S. R. for the continuance of that occupation. The Soviet Union refused to 
participate in the discussion claiming that the United Nations had no legal right 
to consider the q restion. De spite these objecti ns the item was given extended 
consideration with the Foreign Minister of \ustria and representatives of more 
than 25 states taking part in the debate. The Assembly adopted a resolution 
calling on the Governments concerned to make a renewed and urgent effort to 
reach agreement on the terms of an Austrian treaty with a view to an early 
termination of the occupation of Austria and the full exercise by Austria of the 
powers inherent in her sovereignty. 


Tunisia and Morocco 

After earlier attempts to obtain United Nations consideration of the Tunisian 
and Moroccan questions, 13 Arab and Asian states succeeded in bringing these 
issues before the Seventh General Assembly. France maintained that the Assem- 
bly was not competent to discuss these problems which she held to lie essentially 
within French domestic jurisdiction because of the Franco-Tunisian and Franco- 
Moroccan protectorate treaties. While the United Nations continued to believe 
that the most promising avenue toward settlement lay in direct negotiations 
between France and Tunisia, this government was unable to agree with the 
French view that the matter was outside the Assembly’s competence. 

Although in the course of the Assembly’s consideration of this issue, French 
policies in North Africa were strongly criticized by many of the Arab-Asian States, 
the discussion served to demonstrate that the majority of U. N. members were 
not prepared to support a direct United Nations role in the negotiations between 
the parties. A group of Latin American States, headed by Brazil, played a 
moderating role, making conciliatory proposals encouraging France, Tunisia, and 
Morocco to work together toward self-government for the latter two countries 
through direct negotiations. These proposals were adopted with the concurrence 
of the Arab-Asian States. 





Eritrea 

On December 2, 1950, it was agree in the General Assembly that Eritrea should 
become an autonomous unit federated with Ethicpia under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian Crown. During 1952 a United Nations Commissicner undertook 
intensive consultation with Eritrean and Ethiopian representatives, and with the 
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British administering authorities, and drafted a constitution which was revised 
and adopted by an elected Eritrean Assembly. Thereafter, the Eritrean Con- 
stitution was approved by the Commissioner and entered into force in September 
1952, when the Ethiopian Emperor ratified the Federal act and all powers pre- 
viously exercised by the British as administering authority were transferred to 
Eritrean and Ethiopian authorities. In December 1952 the Assembly approved 
the United Nations Commissioner's report. This action on Eritrea was an out- 
standing United Nations achievement and made possible the harmonious settle- 
ment of an issue which had sharply divided two nations, Ethiopia and Italy 


Security CouNncin. 


Under the Charter of the United Nations the Security Council has primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security Its 11 
members include on a permanent basis the 5 major powers, China, France, the 
U.S. 8. R., the United Kingdom, and the United States, and 6 states clected by 
the General Assembly for 2-vear terms (Chile, Greece, Pakistan, Colombia 
Denmark, Lebanon, in 1953). 

Despite the fact that the attitudes of the U.S. S. R. in the Council, and par 
ticularly the frequency with which the Soviet representative has exercised the 
veto, have prevented the Security Council from carrying out its functions in the 
most effective manner, the Council has been an important instrument in the pres- 
ervation of peace. Its existence and availability have cast their influence beyond 
the actual cases brought to the Council and have tended to induée states in the first 
instance to endeavor to settle directly disputes and situations which might other 
wise lead to serious breaches of the peace 

Because of the intransigent attitude of the U.S. 8. R. a number of cases which 
normally would have been the concern of the Security Council have been dealt 
with in the General Assembly. Nevertheless, during 1952 the Council considered 
various matters of significance to the international community. They include 
among other matters, the following: 


Kashmir 

During 1952, the United Nations efforts to achieve a peaceful solution of the 
Kashmir problem continued to center around proposals for demilitarization of the 
area preparatory to a free and impartial plebiscite under United Nations auspices 
to determine the eventual affiliation of the Kashmir State, either with Pakistan o1 
with India. Dr. Frank P. Graham, charged by the Security Council with the 
arrangement of the demilitarization program, continued his efforts toward this 
end and substantially reduced the outstanding differences between the parties 
Fundamental difference between the parties, however, did remain. The Security 
Council, considering Dr. Graham’s reports, suggested ways in which the parties 
under Dr. Graham’s auspices, could reach full agreement. The basic difficulty 
remaining to be resolved is the nature and number of troops which should remain 
on both sides of the cease-fire line at the end of the demilitarization period 


Palestine 


During 1952, the Security Council was concerned with the problem of Palestine 
The mixed armistice commissions established by the bilateral agreements between 
Israel and the surrounding Arab States continued to deal with disputes which 
arose between the parties. The several armistice agreements were negotiated by 
the parties pursuant to the Security Council’s resolution of November 16, 1948 
The chairman of each mixed armistice commission is the Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (Lt. Gen. William E. Riley, 
U.S. Marine Corps, retired) and under the Security Council’s resolution of August 
11, 1949, is an agent of the Council. For the first time in recent years, all of the 
commissions were able to settle bilateral disputes presented to them, to the extent 
that none of the disputes were appealed from the commissions to the Security 
Council. 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, a body created b 
the General Assembly, continued its efforts to assist Israel and the surrounding 
Arab States to reach a final peace settlement. This Commission concentrated 
during the year upon effecting arrangements for the release of Arab accounts 
blocked in Israeli banks. On the initiative of the United States representative 
on the Commission, the Commission worked out arrangements whereby Israel 
gave unconditional guaranty that the accounts would be released. Procedures 
were established for the payment of the first installment on these accounts by 
Israel}. 
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Bacteriological warfare 


On June 14 the Soviet Union brought its bacteriological warfare compaign 
against the United States into the United Nations by proposing that the Security 
Council urge ell states that had not done so to ratify and/or accede to the Geneva 
protocol of 1925, which prohibits gas and bacteriological warfare. 

The Soviet motion failed by a vote of 1-0 with 10 abstentions. The non-Com- 
munist members of the Council pointed out that the Geneva protocol was but 
one sspect of the broader question of prohibition and regulation of armaments 
then under consideration by the Disarmament Commission 

On June 20 the United Stetes submitted a draft resolu 
Council requesting the Internstional Committee of the Red Cross to investigate 
the Communist charges that the United Nations Command was waging bacterio- 

warfare in Korea and report the results to the Security Council. The 








tion to the Security 





resolution further called upon all governments and authorities to cooperate with 
this investigation. The U. S. 8S. R. vetoed this resolutio: The United States 
then proposed a second resolution stating that since those making the charges 


refused to permit an impartial investigation, the charges must be presumed to be 
false; the resolution also condemned the fabrication and dissemination of such 
lse charges. The Soviet Union cast its 50th veto to prevent passage of this 


Karly in April 1952, 11 Arab and Asian States addressed letters to the President 
of the Security Council requesting the Council to consider the situation in Tunisia, 
1 citing the tension aroused by the absence of agreement between French and 























Tw n authorities as to the reforms needed to promote internal autonomy in 

try During a lengthy procedural discussion of whether the Security Coun- 

il place this problem on its agenda for active consideration, France (in 

ete f her position as ust Council consideration) and Pakistan (on behalf of 

he countries which had jointly submitted the item) discussed also to some extent 

e background of the situation which had arisen 

The United States considered that it was premature to seek Security Council 

consi ration of this situation since recent Fre ch proposals for reforms seemed 

© constitute a basis for the resumption of direct negotiations. On April 14, the 

Council voted on the question of inscription of this item and decided against 

seription By this decision the Security Council helped to avoid what the 

ted States and certain other members felt might be an unduly precipitate 

ervention in the problem by t United Nations at a time when a reasonable 

appeared to exist that solutions could be advanced through direct 

tions. At the same tin the procedural discussion of the matter by the 

Co served to clarify somewhat the broad elements of the problem which 
entuallvy came before the General As embly late in 1952 

Economic AND Socrat Councr 

L\mong the arious topics under consideration in 1952 by the Council and 

CO tees est ished by it re the following: report of experts on the problem 

reducing the inter1 ationa impact of economic recessions and on measures 

lired to mitigate the effect of fluctuations in international markets on the 

- ; of underdeveloped countries; methods to increase world productivity; 

ds of financing onomic development; international cooperation on water 

1 utilization and t development of arid land; land reform; discussions 

e world socia tuation and the world economic situation; a review of the 

t nical-as ance program and measures designed to increase its efficacy; 

rey vy of the act ies of UNICI Commissioner for Refugees; 

ehtene rols over t product sution of narecotie drugs; forced 

abor. particularlv in the U. S. 8 mm human rights, freedom of 

nformation, the political rights of women; and a review of the programs of special- 

la cit vit particular reference to the coordination of activities and the 

blis of U. N. prior : The Council also discussed in detail the reports 

2 re nal commissions and 4 functional commissions Bv way of illustration 

of thes jects are discussed in greater detail in the following paragraphs. 


International cooperation in the utilization of water resources and the development 
of arid land 
ough the rgent and immediate need 1e world today for increased 
er to land, ineluding toth 
and proper drainage, the broader approac to the development of 
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water as a resource—the ‘‘multiple approach’’—involves all phases of the utiliza- 
tion of water power, navigation, industry, municipal and sanitary purposes, and 
so forth, as well as its application to the land to grow more food. With the 
fully coordinated development of water and land resources, where the interrela- 
tionship of the many uses of water as recognized, available water supplies can 
be used more effectively for general economic development. In 1952 ECOSOC 
approved an arrangement whereby an integrated program of water control and 
utilization by all of the United Nations agencies concerned, in cooperation with 
the member countries of the United Nations, will be developed. 


2. Land reform 


During the past vear, many countries where conditions of land tenure were 
most in need of reform responded actively to the growing world recognition of 
the problem which has been embodied in the General Assembly and ECOSOC 
resolutions on the subject. These resolutions call for reform, through democratic 
processes, designed to achieve the family-owned-and-operated farm which has 
been so important in our American economic system. Meanwhile, the first 
worldwide census of conditions in this field will be made possible by the preparatiot 
and distribution of a U. N. questionnaire, which has been sent to all member 
governments. Meanwhile, the movement is being speeded by the development 
of regional activities of technical assistance carried by U. N. agencies through 
which the countries of an entire region, such as the Middle East, may profit by 
the experience of one of their own number. 


8. World social situation 


For the first time in history an international body had before it for examination 
and discussion a comprehensive report on the world social situation. This report 
and the discussion of it in the Council recognized the essential interdependence 
between the improvement of social conditions and the raising of living standards, 
and the urgency of breaking the vicious circle of disease, ignorance, and poverty 
that affects more than half of the world’s population. The Council transmitted 
the report to the specialized agencies for appropriate action within their fields 
and drew the attention of governments to the urgent need for increased national 
effort and international cooperation in the social field with special emphasis on 
social problems which have a direct bearing on economic development. This 
report and its discussion will unquestionably result in a greater national and 
international focus on the most pressing social problems of today’s world with 
all of their economic and political implications. From the United States point 
of view, these discussions in the Council served to demonstrate the great advances 
made by the developed countries of the free world and the false claims of Soviet 
propaganda. 


4. Forced labor 


The Ad Hoe Committee on Forced Labor established by ECOSOC at its 12th 
session upon the proposal of the United States held 2 meetings in 1952. During 
these meetings the Committee reviewed documentation proving the existence of 
foreed labor behind the Iron Curtain and also heard testimony from individuals 
and organizations. In addition, the United States Government submitted to 
the Committee two substantial collections of evidence, including affidavits from 
former inmates of foreced-labor campsin the Soviet Union. The Ad Hoc Committee 
will submit its report to the Council in July 1953. 


5. Freedom of information 


In the field of freedom of information the Economic and Social Council dis- 
continued the Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press and 
appointed a Rapporteur for 1 year to prepare a report on freedom of information 
for the consideration of the Council in 1953. The Rapporteur is collecting 
information from governments and nongovernmental organizations regarding 
obstacles to the free flow of information and is to make recommendations regarding 
practical action which may be taken by the United Nations in this field. 

6. Establishment of U. N. priorities 

The Council decided that only by concentrating the limited resources available 
to the U. N. and the specialized agencies on tasks of primary importance can 
international action achieve substantial] results. With this in mind the Economic 
and Social Council drew up a list of priority programs in the economic and social 
field on which the U. N. and the specialized agencies should concentrate. 

The priority program, as drawn up by the Council, has been transmitted to the 
specialized agencies for their comment and in light of these comments will be 
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reexamined in 1953. In the interim the Council and its subsidiary bodies are to 
appraise their programs in light of the priority programs that have been outlined, 
and to give special emphasis and primary consideration t» projects likely to 
contribute directly to the fulfillment of these priority programs 


Regional commissions 

The three regional commissions continued their useful work in which nearly 
all the members of the U. N. are given the chance to take an active part In 
Europe, despite Communist obstruction, the free countries were able to improve 

e efficiency of their use of limited coal supplies and to improve their transport 

stem on an integrated basis across national boundaries. In Latin America, 
KCLA began a study of the integration of the transport systems of the Central 
American countries and held a seminar on the specific problems which are being 
faced in setting up iron and steel industries in Latin America. KECAFE continued 
its work in the flood-contro] field—a problem which assumes major proportions 
in the south Asian area. These are merely examples of the many activities of 
these organizations. 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCII 


Ali the 11 trust territories under the International Trusteeship System of the 
United Nations are important strat 1 politically to the United States. 


ee AICAally Al 
The United States is particularly concerned with the strategic Trust Territory of 





the Pacifie Island the M ha the Car and the Marianas, formerly 
ler Japanes¢ late the United 8 administers under a trustee- 
hip atreement ved b he United Stat the Security Council of the 





United Nations his agreement is not only designed to promote the welfare and 
development of the indigenous inhabitants but also the security of the United 
States and the rest of the free world EC United States has full authority to 
take whatever security measur t considers necessary in the area and must 
report annually to the United Nations on its administration of the territory. 
These reports are examined by the Trusteeship Council, whose conclusions and 
recommendations are transmitted to the Security Council, as well as to this 
Government. 

The population of the 11 territories under trusteeship exceeds 18 million persons 
In carrying out its responsibilities toward these peoples, the Trusteeship Council 


In the course of these meetings, the 








met in two regular sessions during 1952 


Council examined 11 annual reports by the Governments administering the terri- 


tories under trusteeship and adopted conclusions and recommendations with 
regard to each territory In addition, the Council considered about 250 petitions 
relating to conditions in the trust territories 

The Council received the reports of its visiting mission sent in 1951 to the 
trust territories in east Africa. This mission, on which the United States was 
represented, visited Tanganvika under British administration, Ruanda-Urundi 





under Belgian administration, and Somaliland under Italian administration 
The mission’s reports were considered by the Council at its 11th session concur- 
rently with its examination of the annual reports on these territories. The fourth 
annual report by the United States on its administration of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands was among those considered at the 10th session of the Coun- 
cil, and the United States was congratulated by the Council on the progress which 
had been made in the territory in the vear reviewed. 

In the course of these continuing activities for promoting the development of 
the trust territories toward self-government or independence, the Council dealt 
with such basic issues as the rate of progress in trust territories toward self- 
government or independence, the need for diversifying the economies of these 
territories, means of bringing about greater participation in economic activities by 
the indigenous inhabitants, the eradication of widespread tropical diseases, the 
acceleration of programs to train indigenous teachers at all levels and the problems 
of training indigenous inhabitants to assume increasingly responsible posts 
throughout the territories. In addition, the Council, sometimes through com- 
mittees meeting between sessions, gave particular attention during the past year 
to the following special problems a) A comprehensive st idy of the problems of 
land utilization and land tenure in trust territories; (b) a particular problem arising 
from a land-reallocation scheme in the British Trust Territory of Tanganyika, 
where members of the Wa-Meru tribe petitioned against their eviction from 
certain lands; (c) the Ewe problem in British and French Togoland, where the 
trusteeship Council has sought a solution to the difficulties resulting from the 
division of the homeland of the Ewe people between French and British adminis- 
trations; (d) the problem of administrative unions, where trust territories share 
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common administrative services with adjacent colonial territories; and (e) the 
extent to which the indigenous inhabitants of trust territories should participate 
in the work of the Trusteeship Council. 

The Trusteeship Council’s operations indirectly affect the development of 
other nonself-governing territories inhabited by more than 200 million people, as 
it is primarily through this Council that colonial policies are given a systematic 
and detailed examination by the United Nations. In the present world crisis, 
it is important that the United States, while maintaining close and effective rela- 
tions with the colonial powers, also strengthen and render more effective its 
relations with the many nations recently emerged from colonial status, particularly 
in Aisa, as well as among peoples now emerging. One means of countering the 
systematic effort of the U. 8. 8S. R. to weaken confidence in the United States 
among such nations and peoples is for the United States to play an active and con- 
structive role in the Trusteeship Council and other organs of the United Nations 
concerned with colonial problems. 


Unirep Nations EpucaTioNAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of Organization: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. (a) Location of headquarters: Paris, France. 

2. When organized: 1945 (constitution); 1946 (in force, 20 signatories). 

3. Date of United States participation: 1946, 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Joint resolution of the 
Congress, Public Law 565, 79th Congress, approved July 30, 1946 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $2,855,609. 

6. Purpose of Organization: The purpose of the Organization is ‘‘to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to further universal respect for justice 
for the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinetion of race, sex, language or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Nations.”’ 

To realize this purpose, the organization is designed to collaborate in the work 
of advancing the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples through all 
the means of mass communication; to recommend international agreements to 
promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; to collaborate with members at 
their request in the development of educational activities; to assure the conserva 
tion and protection of books, works of art, and monuments of history and science; 
and to encourage international cooperation in all branches of intellectual activity, 
including the exchange of persons, books, and materials of information. 


ACHIEVEMENTS, 1952 


Several significant developments marked the UNESCO program in 1952. 
Activities were aimed largely at a limited number of urgent problems common to 
a great number of countries. The work continued along four major lines. 
UNESCO (1) helped member states to raise their levels of education; (2) sup- 
ported the free exchange of knowledge in the fields of education, science and the 
arts: (3) encouraged research for the improvement of living conditions, under- 
taken jointly by member states; and (4) contributed to increased understanding 
among peoples of different areas of the world and with different religions, tradi- 
tions, customs, and languages. 

UNESCO helped member states to raise their levels of education 

There are more than 1,200 million illiterate people in the world today. One 
of UNESCO’s major tasks is the combating of illiteracy through its fundamental 
education program. Fundamental education is the process by which adults who 
have not had opportunities for formal education are taught not only to read and 
write but also how to improve their health, their crops and their general living 
conditions. The responsibility for the eradication of illiteracy rests with member 
states. The UNESCO programs assist member states by training national 
experts both in the methods of teaching and in the production of appropriate 
teaching materials. 

For this purpose UNESCO has established two fundamental education re- 
gional training and production centers. The first center, which was established in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 1951 with the cooperation of the Mexican Government 
and the Organization of American States, completed its first training course for 
50 students in November 1952. Each country sent a team of five experienced 
teachers to the center. After completing their training, they returned home to 
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advance. fundamental education in their own countries. The Patzcuaro center 
serves 16 Latin American countries where the need for fundamental education 


is great For example, the illiteracy rate in Colombia is 54.2 percent; in Bolivia, 
80 percent; in Brazil, 56.7 percent In 1952 plans were completed for a second 
regional center to serve Egymt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon, 
which opened in January 1953. This center, with a capacity of 200 like the 


Mexican center, serves a region where illiteracy rates are even higher than in 
Latin America 

An advisory mission on fundamental education sent in 1952 to Pakistan pre- 
sented its report to the Government, which has announced its intention of imple- 
menting the recommendations. Specialists were also sent to assist governments 
in dealing with specific fundamental education problems. In Jamaica, a spe- 
cialist advised on the preparation of reading materials; in Nigeria, where there 
are 50 different dialects, a specialist helped to establish a common alphabet; in 
India, 3 specialists advised on the production of educational films 

Fundamental education is intended to remedy existing illit racy. 3ecause 
the long-term goal is to insure t] all children, evervwhere, are given systematic 
schooling, UNESCO continued in 1952, in cooperation with member states, to 
promote universal free and compulsory schooling. As a result of conferences 
previously sponsored by UNESCO, many countries are studying measures for 
the establishment of compulsory education. In order to exchange information 
and ideas on educational problems, the countries of Southeast Asia participated 
ina UNESCO-sponsored regional conference in Bombay, India, in December 1952 

The results of the UNESCO educational missions sent upon request to member 
states during the past 3 years are now in evidence. In Afghanistan, for example, 
which was visited by an educational mission in 1951, a fundamental education 
program has been launched; an educational film library set up in the Ministry of 
Education; 60 rural schools opened; a new institute for training secondary school- 
teachers established and a teacher training and home economics course for women 
begun. The agricultural college has been reorganized and the engineering college 
considerably enlarged and equipped with modern tools. 

Following the UNESCO mission to Burma (1951), the Burmese Government 
took steps to carry out the recommendations contained in the mission’s report. 
It has increased its budget for education from 25 million to 55 million rupees, 
It is planning to open 1,000 new primary schools, 200 junior secondary schools, 
40 senior secondary schools, and a new teacher-training college. 

In Thailand (mission sent in 1950) the Government has approved a 10-year 
plan for educational development, starting with an experiment in the Cha- 
choengsao area. In that demonstration area, authorities are attempting to 
reorganize all types and grades of educational activity including preschool, 
primary, secondary, and vocational education and teacher training. 

UNESCO continued in 1952 to assist the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees by directing the educational program for some 
50,000 Arab refugee children; and has assisted the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency to complete a survey of educational needs in Korea. 

tealizing that the ability to read is no end in itself and that experience shows 
& person may slip back into illiteracy within a matter of weeks unless he has 
something to read, UNESCO has given great attention to the development of 
public libraries. The first free public library in India, open to all castes and creeds, 
has been set up by UNESCO and the Government of India. It is now in full 
operation and after 1 year is serving an average of 2,300 readers daily. An 
estimated 78 percent of the visitors, including many children who have their own 
reading room, had never visited a library before. This has developed into a demon- 
stration center for Southeast Asia and during 1953 educators and librarians from 
Southeast Asia and Africa wil! be brought to Delhi for demonstrations in the 
value of publie libraries. A similar project is planned in Colombia, in 1953, to 
serve as a demonstration center for Latin America. 

The member states of UNESCO have recognized also that museums can become 
important agencies of public education. Because of the outstanding work done 
in this field in the United States, UNESCO held an International Study Con- 
ference at the Brooklyn Museum in September 1952, which was attended by 
education and museum officials from 26 countries. Fifty American museums 
helped in making this conference a success by presenting examples of educational 
techniques used by museums in this country. 
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UNESCO supported the free exchange of knowledge in the fields of education, science, 
and the arts 

One of the most outstanding accomplishments during 1952 relating to the free 
exchange of knowledge was the adoption, after 5 vears’ preliminary work, of the 
UNESCO-sponsored International Copyright Convention, which provides pro- 
tection throughout the world for the rights of authors and other copyright 
proprietors of literary and artistic works, including writings—musical and dra- 
matic—films, paintings and sculpture. At an international conference held in 
Geneva in September, this convention was signed by 35 countries, including the 
United States. It will come into force after ratification by 12 countries 

The extension of scientific knowledge to the economically underdeveloped 
countries was assisted by the Field Science Cooperation Offices in Montevideo, 
Cairo, New Delhi, and Djakarta. These offices helped scientists and scientific 
institutions to get scientific publications and equipment from the West, arranged 
lecture tours by scientists, developed bibliographical services for the regions 
they serve, and organized international seminars on scientific problems of par- 
ticular concern to their development of these regions. 

In 1952 UNESCO continued to promote the free exchange of knowledge among 
scientists and scholars. Grants totaling about $500,000 helped 24 international 
nongovernmental scientific educational and cultural associations to organize 
international conferences, issue international journals, and maintain small central 
offices. A considerable portion of the amount of subventions given to interna- 
tional scientific and cultural organizations is used to pay the travel costs of dele- 
gates from distant countries. In 1951 in the natural sciences alone, 526 scientists 
were able to take part in international congresses or committees which they would 
otherwise not have been able to attend. 

UNESCO publishes works of reference which facilitate the exchange of know]l- 
edge. These included, in 1952, The Catalogue of Translations, World Handbcok 
of Educational Organization and Statistics, International Directory of Adult 
Education, Bulletin for Libraries, Museum Quarterly, Catalogue of Color Re- 
productions, International Social Science Bulletin, Directory of Scientific Or- 
ganizations, and Inventories of Science Equipment. 

Participation in society by the blind has been hampered by the great variety 
of languages and dialects used in the past in developing systems of braille 
UNESCO has been instrumental in developing a uniform braille system for 
various languages which use the Arabic alphabet. The standardization of 
braille was further advanced by UNESCO in 1952 through the establishment 
of a World Braille Council, which will carry on the work initiated by UNESCO. 

The exchange of knowledge is also promoted by the continuation of UNESCO’s 
coupon plan, which has helped scholars, educators, and scientists in soft currency 
countries to purchase books and materials from hard currency countries. This 
scheme now enables institutions and individuals in the 36 soft currency countries 
to purchase in their national currencies materials available in hard currency 
countries. At the end of 1952 more than $3 million worth of coupons had been 
issued and during the year more than one-half million dollars worth of American 
equipment had been purchased by soft currency countries. 


UNESCO encouraged research for the improvement of living conditions, undertaken 
jointly by member states 

In the field of science, UNESCO assisted major research efforts on specific 
problems which affect large groups of nations. The first of these is the problem 
of deserts. Arid and semiarid regions make up more than a quarter of the land 
surface of the globe; thus, it is more urgent that the unproductive land should be 
brought back to life. 

UNESCO’s work in this field is twofold: First, to make available all the expert 
knowledge gained from the many experiments and projects carried out all over 
the world; and, second, to help in the development and expansion of desert research 
stations, encouraging them to devote time and study to certain major problems 
concerning deserts. 

Under an advisory committee of nine scientists from Australia, Egypt, France, 
India, Israel, Mexico, Peru, the United Kingdom, and the United States, UNESCO 
selects a particular field of research for study each year. In 1951 the study 
concerned underground water. Scientists know that there are vast seas of under- 
ground water in all areas of the world, including deserts, but much research is 
still required. 

To combat the increasing encroachment of deserts on adjacent fertile lands, 
research in 1952 was concentrated on plant species which might be transplanted 
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o halt the marching sands. A group of specialists assembled worldwide data 
hich thrive under dry conditions in one area 
and might profitably be introduced into another. 

On the regional level UNESCO facilitated in 1952 the establishment of a 
council of representatives of European states for the planning of an international 
laboratory which is to be concerned with the peaceful aspects of nuclear research. 


on promising species and strains w 


UNESCO contributed to increased understanding among peoples of different areas 
of the world and with different religions, traditions, customs, and languages 

In the final analysis, all of UNESCO’s activities contribute to international 
understanding. One of the most significant conferences sponsored by UNESCO 
during 1952 was an International Conference of Artists in Venice, Italy, which 
was attended by 271 official delegates from 43 countries. It focused on the cre- 
ative worker as a force in drawing men together. This Conference reaffirmed the 
doctrine of liberty of the artist as a challenge to the Soviet doctrine of state control. 

Another 1952 conference, which was aimed at contributing to increased under- 
standing, was held in the Netherlands. This conference brought 63 teachers and 
educational officials from 26 countries to study the ways in which children learn 
to respect the rights of others in their own country and in other countries. The 
report of this conference emphasized that active civic responsibility and loyalty 
at home are the foundation on which the respect for the rights of peoples in other 
countries must be based. 

UNESCO also plays an active role in stimulating member states to teach about 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. In this connection two addi- 
tional pamphlets were published in 1952, “Collective Security”? and ‘Teaching 
About Collective Security.”” A seminar in Southeast Asia brought together for 
the first time youth leaders from 12 countries in the area, to study the work of 
the United Nations and ways in which young people can help in programs of 
fundamental education. 

International understanding as well as the exchange of knowledge is brought 
about through UNESCO’s exchange of persons programs. For example, during 
the year 200 fellowships enabled educators and scientists to study abroad. Forty 
travel grants enabled students to participate in international youth meetings. 
The publication in 1952 of the fourth edition of “Study Abroad,’’ which lists 
scholarship and fellowship opportunities throughout the world, helps stimulate 
the exchange of persons. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of organization: International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
a) Location of headquarters: Montreal, Canada. 

2. When organized: 1944, Convention concluded on International Civil Avia- 
tion; 1945, Provisional ICAO; 1947, ICAO in existence after 26 required ratifica- 
tions 

3. Date of United States participation: 1945, Provisional ICAO; 1946, ICAO. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation ratified August 6, 1946, on the advice and consent of the 
United States Senate. 

The United States participated in the preparatory organization on the basis 
of an executive agreement of February 8, 1945. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $815,112 to regular 
budget of ICAO; $733,500 to ICAO joint support program 

6. Purpose of organization: The aims and objectives of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, as set forth in article 44 of the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, are to develop the principles and techniques of international 
air navigation and to foster the planning and development of international 
transport so as to insure the safe and orderly growth of international civi! avia- 
tion throughout the world; encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation 
for peaceful purposes; encourage the development of airways, airports, and air 
navigation facilities for international civil aviation: meet the needs of the peoples 
of the world for safe, regular, efficient, and economical air transport; prevent 
economic waste caused by unreasonable competition; insure that the rights of 
contracting states are fully respected and that every contracting state has a 
fair opportunity to operate international airlines; avoid discrimination between 
contracting states: promote safety of flight in international air navigation; and 
promote generally the development of all aspects of international civil aeronautics. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


An important continuing function of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO) is the formulation and revision of international standards and recom- 
mended practices and procedures for air navigation with particular e mphasis on 
assistance to member countries in putting these standards and practices into 
effect. During 1952 ICAO adopted amendments to its standards and its recom- 
mended practices for personnel licensing, aeronautical maps and charts, operation 
of scheduled aircraft, airworthiness of aircraft, aeronautical telecommunications, 
and search and rescue, thus expanding and bringing up to date in these fields the 
basic technical annexes to the Chicago Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
These new standards and recommended practices, in line with the broad purposes 
of the Organization, are designed to promote the safety, efficiency, and economy 





of international air transport. For example, the new airworthiness standards 
include improved structural protection for passengers in the event of forced 
landing. Also, the revised stancards for licensing of personnel engaged in inter- 


uational air operations now for the first time incorporate medical requirements as 
an integral part of the qualifications for airmen. In still another field, modifica- 
tions were made in the ICAO standards for aeronautical charts so as to facilitate 
their reproduction and up-to-date revision by ICAO nations at less cost in time 
and labor 

ICAO met with considerable success in 1952 in gaining acceptance by ICAO 
member countries of its international standards in many different technical fields 
of aviation. National deviations were mainly of a minor nature. In order that 
aircraft operators and crews might have a consolidated reference list of the 
departures from normal practices in all the countries through which they fly 
ICAO undertook. to publish these deviations as a part of the annexes. 

ICAQO’s technical decisions are so widely avplied by its 58-member countries 
that international aircraft operators use ICAQO’s publications as standard refer- 
ences. In 1952 the following new additions of standard ICAO publications were 
in constant use by airlines throughout the world: Communication Codes and 
Abbreviations; Procedures for Communications; and Procedures for Rules of 
the Air. Another type of technical publication issued by ICAO in 1952 was the 
Search and Rescue Manual, which explains how the [CAO standards may be 
implemented and how a search and rescue organization may be established at 
minimum cost and operated efficiently and economically. Because of the impera- 
tive need for accuracy in the use of aeronautical terms in international as well as 
domestie flight, ICAO issued in 1952 an English, French, and Spanish aeronautical 
dictionary designed to prevent misunderstanding of 2,500 commonly used terms 
in the 3 languages. 

In 1952 the first worldwide report on ICAQO’s program for eliminating certain 
critical deficiencies in international air navigation facilities and services showed 
that within a year ICAO had been successful in obtaining action on the part 
of countries to correct four-fifths of these deficiencies. Some 40 different air 
navigation facilities and services, the lack or inadequacy of which had been 
imposing great operational limitations and economic burdens on international 
air carriers, were established or improved. For example, Chile completed the 
construction of runway and approach lighting at the Santiago Airport Mete 
orological services in Sudan, Ethiopia, Syria, Greece, ye snag sag Italy, and 
Spain were improved. Procedures were adopte ‘d at the Cairo air traffic control 
center for the control of civil and military aircraft. 

In the early part of 1952, the third ICAO European-Mediterranean regional 
air navigation meeting revised the operating procedures and the requirements 
for air navigation facilities and services in the region to meet current and antici- 
pated needs. In the 4 years that had elapsed since the previous [CAO European- 
Mediterranean regional meeting, there had been a considerable increase in the 
number of air routes and in the number of both civil and military flights, compli- 
cated by the introduction of jet aircraft. Later in the year, smaller, more special- 
ized ICAO meetings completed the detailed work necessary for establishment 
of an airways system and new aeronautical frequency assignment plans for the 
region. 

1952 saw another successful vear of operation of the [CAO program for the 
international financing of essential air navigation services in areas which cannot 
provide sufficient local support for these services. Eleven nations whose airlines 
fly the Atlantic contributed to the joint support of air navigation services in 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. Six user nations operated weather 
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hips in the ICAO North Atlantic ocean stations network, and seven others made 
monetary contributions toward s ipport of the weather ships 

[CAO’s international standards and recommended practices for facilitation of 
international air transport have resulted in simplification of the formalities 
involved in moving aircraft and their contents acress internationel boundaries. 
In 1952 ICAO adopted a comprehensive amendment to these standards based on 
ce under the original annex. Among other things, the amend- 
ion and standardization by member countries of 





30 months’ experien 
nent called for simplific 




















ent ( as where such visas are still required for temporary visitors. Simpli- 
fied pro ‘s were also established for the reporting by aircraft passengers of 
foreign currencies carried, and procedures were agreed upon to facilitate the 
assage of persons flying in transit across a country 

ICAO’s work on aviation statistics in 195% luded collection of complete 
st ical data on the current cost of interr al air navigation facilities, 

To vill } of sistance solvi the oble , ier or not charges 

i be impcsed o1 r carriers for the use of such An ICAO Statistics 
Division meeting in 52 reviewed the entire statistical program and made 
mendations for obtaini better reporting resporse and for increasing the 
value to member countries of the statistical data disseminated 
Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

1. Name of Organization: World Health Organization. (a) Location of 

headquarters: Géneva, Switzerland 


9) 


2. When organized 1946, Constitution adopted; 1948, Constitution entered 
in force, with 26 ratifications 

3. Date of United States participation: 1948. 
4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 643, 80th 
1948, amended by Public Law 806, Slst Congress, 


Congress, approved June 14 
approved September 21, 1950. 
5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $2,866,667. 

6. Purpose of Organization: The constitution of the WHO establishes as the 
objective of the Organization “the attainment by all peoples of the highest possible 
level of heelth.’”’ In its work toward the achievement cf this aim the WHO acts 
as a coordinating authority on international public health work; helps to build 
strong national health services capable of meeting essential health needs inde- 
pendent of outside aid; stimulates and works with governments on programs to 
eradicate epidemic, endemic, and other widespread diseases such as malaria, 
tuberculosis, and venereal dise: promotes activities in the improvement of 
nutrition, environmental sanitation, maternal and child care and mental health; 
promotes and encourages research in the field of health; assists governments in 
setting up or reorganizing the structures of their health services; works for the 
standardization of diagnostic procedure; promotes the adoption of international 
standards with respect to food, biological and pharmaceutical products; furnishes 
advice and direct aid to governments in emergencies; and provides fellowships 
and training services so that there will be available to governments trained local 
personnel for its necessary public health work. 











ACHIEVEMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


During 1952 the work program of the World Health Organization continued 
to be directed toward the WHO’s basic objective, the improvement of the health 
of the peoples of the world. Recognizing that lasting progress can be achieved 
only when peoples and their governments are able to carry forward essential 
public health programs independent of outside aid, the organization directed its 
activities toward building effective public health services within each of its mem- 
ber countries. At the same time, it continued to cooperate with governments 
in the development and operation of specific disease control programs. 

The WHO continued during the year to provide worldwide information about 
the occurrence of communicable diseases, alerting governments to the appearance 
of epidemics, and where necessary providing assistance in combatting such out- 
breaks [t continued to operate its Influenza Center in London, which coordinates 
the influenza research of a number of government and private laboratories through- 
out the world and helps in identifying viruses and preparing vaccines. The 
Organization’s Tuberculosis Research Office at Copenhagen carried out intensive 
study of tuberculosis control, particularly as related to the mass BCG vaccination 
campaigi In addition, the WHO worked to promote the widest possible accept- 
ance and use of the recently issued International Pharmacopoeia and the estab- 
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lishment of uniform standards of purity and potency of drugs. On October 1, 
1952 the new International Sanitary Regulations became effective in most WHO 
member states. These regulations, superseding out-dated conventions, seek to 
give maximum protection against the spread of disease while interfering as little 
as possible with world trade and travel. 

During the year, the WHO carried on field projects of the types indicated 
below, as a part of its regular program, supplemented in some instances by related 
activities financed by UNICEF and the UN expanded technical assistance fund. 
Techniques commonly used in these field programs included the sending of one 
or more expert consultants to work with a government on specific health prob 
lems; demonstrations of tested public health techniques against particular dis- 
eases; and training of local technicians in their own countries or through study 
fellowships abroad. 

Illustrative of one type of field programs were the WHO demonstration projects 
in malaria control in large areas of Burma, Afghanistan, Iraq, the Philippines, 
and certain other countries. In all of these areas, not only was human suffering 
alleviated, but the agricultural potential was increased, and the government was 
encouraged to carry similar programs to new areas, utilizing the local personnel 
which the WHO teams had trained. 

In the BCG antituberculosis program which WHO and UNICEF have beer 
carrying on jointly since the end of the International Tuberculosis Campaigr 
in June 1951, over 7 million children and young adults have been tested for tuber 
culosis and about 3‘: million have been vaccinated in the 18-month period. = hh 
Turkey, the WHO assisted the Government to establish and operate a tuberculosis 
demonstration and training center 

In a 2-year antivenereal disease demonstration campaign in Egypt, over 100,000 
people were tested in clinics and through mass surveys, and those found to be 
infected received treatment. A bejel-syphilis campaign was conducted in out- 
lying districts of Iraq and basic health education was promoted simultaneously 

Insect control programs in six Central American countries sought to remove 
the vectors of such diseases as malaria, yellow fever, and typhus. 

Maternal and child health projects and demonstration centers were in operatio! 
during the year in Taiwan, Cambodia, Lebanon and Pakistan. Programs for the 
control of schistosomiasis, smallpox, and plague were also in operation in a number 
of countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

During the year, the WHO provided emergency assistance in certain cases 
The organization sent experts, for example, to help health officials of the Sudan 
control an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis. As a result of prompt assistance 
given to Afghanistan, a severe outbreak of typhus in that country was arrested. 
At the same time, the WHO is continuing to assist the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency to carry on essential health work among the civilian 
population in Southern Korea, and the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
to care for the health needs of Palestine refugees. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of Organization: Food and Agriculture Organization. (a) Locatio 
of headquarters: Rome, Italy. 

2. When organized: Constitution adopted 1945. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1945. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 174, 79th 
Congress, amended by Public Law 806, 81st Congress. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,673,750. 

6. Purpose of Organization: The purposes for which the FAO was established 
are: to raise levels of nutrition and standards of living; to secure improvements 
in the efficiency of the production and distribution of all food and agricultural 
products; and to better the condition of rural populations. 

The functions of the Organization, outlined in article I of the Constitution are 
to collect, analyze, interpret, and disseminate information relating to nutrition 
food and agriculture; to promote and, where appropriate, recommend national 
and international action with respect to (a) scientific, technical, social, and eco 
nomic research relating to nutrition, food, and agriculture; (b) the improvement of 
education and administration relating to nutrition, food and agriculture, and the 
spread of public knowledge of nutritional and agricultural science and practice 
(c) the conservation of national resources and the adoption of improved methods 
of agricultural production; (d) the improvement of the processing, merketing, and 
distribution of food and agricultural products; (e) the adoption of policies for the 
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provision of adequate agricultural credit, national and international; and (f) the 
adoption of international policies with respect to agricultural commodity arrange- 
ments; to furnish such technical assistance as governments may request; to 
organize, in cooperation with the governments concerned, such missions as may 
be needed to assist them to fulfill the obligations arising from their acceptance of 
the recommendations of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1952 


FAO in carrying out its objective cf increasing food and 





rricultural production, 
distribution, and consumption: (1) serves as a worldwide agent for mobilizing 
scientific, technical, and statistical knowledge for inereased production, improved 
andling, processing and distribution of food and other farm, forest, and fisheries 
products 2) serves as a world forum for consideration of national and inter- 
ational agricultural policies, and for such international cooperation and action as 


governments may decide to take; and (3) provides direct technical advice and 


assistance to governments or groups of governments on specific projects designed 





ase their production, impreve their distribution, and raise their levels of 


consumption of food and agricultural products 


GOALS FOR INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


The 1951 session of the Conference, which now meets biennially, noted that 
world food production was not keeping pace with the world’s rapidly expanding 


population, and therefore decided that the major effort of the Organization should 





directed toward enabling member governments to carry out their pledge to 
ere their food production at an annual rate of 1 to 2 percent over the 
rate of increase in population This was not considered sufficient to supply ade- 
juate diets for health, but was considered all that could be realistically achieved 
imediate future FAO has therefore been coneentrating during this 

) ial period, through the assignment of staff members to help with the statisti- 
‘al, economic, and technical pla ig of such programs, on helping individual 
nents to develop or improve their agricultural goals and programs fer in- 

ising food production At preconference regional meetings to be held in 1953 in 
Far East, Latin America, and the Near East the trends in food production and 
-onsumption will be reviewed in detail, both with a view to expanding the informa- 
ion available to individual governments, and also to making a better appraisal 
f the trend in world food production and consumptio1 Basie data published 


FAO, in addition to regional surveys and analvses, include the annual review 


f the “State ef Food and Agriculture,’”’ and 


he revised ‘World Food Survey, 





the first issued since 1946 Both of these documents still show a serious world 
1d shortage in terms of nutritional needs, with the shortages still greater in ill- 
lr ons of the world ch as Asia and the Near East, are far belcw 


itritional levels even by the low prewar ley 


OUTSTANDIN( rECHNICAITI ACTIVITIES IN 1952 





Co lerable progr made by FAO in 1952 in several technical act 
d to reast nd agricultural production. Most important of 
as the fact that t! Int ational Plant Protection Convention, signed 





ntries following the 1951 conference in Rome, came into effect on Ay 


u - I 
1952, when the minimum number of signatory governments had ratified it. 
Since then, a total of 12 countries have ratified, and the convention will be sent 
to the United States Senate for advice on and its consent to ratification by the 
United States Although every adhering country still retains full sovereignty 
over the development and implementation of plant quarantine legislation, the 
convention will provide benefits to all countries, including the United States, in 
carrying out its quarantine regulations. For one thing, it simplifies procedures. 


} 


For example, one type of certificate will replace 80 different types which the 


Netherlands formerly had to issue for sending bulbs to other countries It pro- 
vides a framework for reporting and identification of diseases and pests so that 
hicl e of interest to groups of countries such as wheat rust in North 
\(merica, can be more easily controlled through voluntary international coopera- 
It also authorizes FAO to establish a worldwide reporting service, which 
as already been started by publication of the monthly Plant Protection Bulletin. 
Other outstanding technical activities in 1952 include: 
The fifth annual meeting of hybrid maize breeders from 16 European 
tries met in Zurict Reports on 4 years of uniform trials of United States 





\ 
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and Canadian varieties of hybrid corn revealed that local strains produced from 
sample seed furnished by FAO, have now been developed which are adapted to 
local conditions in Europe. Domestic preduction of hybrid maize seed is now 
expanding; for example, France reported an increase from 300 tons of seed in 
1950 to 1,600 tons in 1951, and Italy an increase from 1,000 tons in 1950 to 3,000 
tons in 1951. The demand in Europe for this locally adapted seed is steadily 
increasing, and the breeders, meeting at Zurich, are now working on common 
minimum standards for certification and other technical measures in order to 
insure the maximum value to all countries. 

(2) During 1952 FAO’s Technical Committee on Locust Control became well 
established as the advisory and coordinating group for national and international 
programs of locust control in seven countries of the Near East area, and the 
FAO Secretariat established a central information service to report by telegram 
if necessary, to all governments concerned on current locust outbreaks and 
measures being taken to combat them. In addition, through ETAP, FAO 
supplemented the national activities of the Near East governments, the Desert 
Locust Control (United Kingdom), and United States point 4 program with 
sprays and chemical equipment strategically located in depots for quick use in 
areas not otherwise served. Thus, for the first time in history, an internationally 
coordinated program to wipe out this plague which has persisted since Biblical 
times, is well under way. In addition, FAO continued to supply a technical 
consultant to the Central American Committee on Locust Control, where the 
locust problem is not as dramatic but is serious and requires further research 
and coordination in order to prevent widespread devastation. 

(3) International consultation and cooperation in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease control received increasing attention from FAO in 1952, although actual 
eradication measures are of the scope that can only be undertaken and financed 
by governments concerned. In Europe, FAO has promoted the establishment 
of a system whereby stores of three types of virus (kept by freeze-drying) for the 
production of vaccine, and stores of vaccines will be kept at agreed strategically 
located centers to be drawn upon quickly by any countries threatened by an 
outbreak of the disease. Details for carrying out this program are under dis- 
cussion by the European governments concerned. In Latin America the FAO 
continued to provide technical experts to the central American countries which 
are working out cooperative arrangements to prevent the introduction of the 
disease into the region. The broader aspects of foot-and-mouth disease and 


animal health in general, were considered at the Latin American meeting on 
livestock problems held in Brazil in 1952 at which participants reported on 
improvements in breeding and animal production resulting from suggestions and 
recommendations made at earlier FAO meetings 

(4) Responding to appeals from many governments and from the United 


Nations Economic and Social Council to help expand the world’s supply of pulp 
and paper, FAO expanded its activities in this field in 1952. With a view t 

finding out exactly what are the world’s resources for pulp and paper, FAO 
started a world survey and has sent teams to 16 countries, with 7 other countries 
asking for similar teams. This world survey is the first of four carefully planned 


steps in assisting governments to expand pulp and paper supply, the next steps 
to be undertaken by the appropriate international organizations involving ass 
ance to governments in planning for new pulp mills, appraising the financial and 


technical aspects of such mills, and in starting the building and operations of 
such mills 

(5) A home economics conference held jointly by the Caribbean Commission 
and FAO resulted in the most complete information vet made available on the 
actual nutritional and living conditions of people in this area, and in specific 
plans which the governments of the territories agreed to carry out for the estab- 
lishment or improvement of nutrition and home economies services. This meetit 

was of significance not only because it laid the groundwork for constructi\ 

activity by the people in the region, but also because it demonstrated a practical 
method of cooperation between two different types of international organizations 
in which the resources of each were used for a common objectiv The grea 
advances made by Puerto Rico in this field were studied by the conference, wit 


a view to utilizing Puerto Rican experience as a guide in other islands 


CONTINUIN ACTIVITIES 


Many of FAO’s activities are of a continuing natur and were carried on 
throughout the vear. In 1952 the Committee on Commodity Problems continued 
its review and analysis of current commodity situations and served as a forum 
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for participating governments for a consideration of the total world food and 
agricultural commodity situation, and inter-relationships between commodities. 
The committee takes into account the work of specialized commodity groups such 
as wheat, sugar, etc. 

The Organization continued many regular technical agricultural activities such 
as preparations of studies, consultations with governments, and technical meetings 
concerned with animal and plant production, land and water utilization, agri- 
cultural extension services, agricultural credit and rural welfare generally. The 
World Catalogs of Genetic Stocks of Wheat and of Rice were expanded and have 
worldwide circulation. Two FAO publications, Efficient Use of Fertilizers and 
Improving the World’s Grasslands, in addition to being sold through the Columbia 
University Press and other sales agencies have also been commercially published 
in England and are in wide circulation. 

Two of FAO’s fishery publications are unique, namely the World Fisheries 
Bulletin and the World Fisheries Abstracts. These abstracts are brief reviews 
of research from all over the world, and are printed on cards which can be filed 
either according to the Fish and Wildlife Service Catalog, or the Universal Deci- 
mal System Catalog. There is no other comparable international fisheries publi- 
eation issued. In 1952 the first international effort to coordinate fishery statistical 
methods and techniques was undertaken at a meeting called by FAO in Europe, 
a meeting which will ultimately have considerable importance for the fishery 
industry in the United States. In addition, fundamental assistance has been 
given to governments through publications, consultations, and meetings in regard 
to fishery resources, processing and marketing, and fishery technology. 

FAO, in continuing much of the work of the former HA, (International Institut: 





of Avriculturc), issues annual statistical vearbooks of production and trade in food 
and agricultural products, forestry and forestry products and fis ies as well as 
compiling various other statistical and economic data for the use of governments 
and for the United Nations A technical meeting on agricultural index numbers 
held in 1952 paved the way for international agreement on statistical mothods 
and techniques. FAO continued to work with various governments on the com- 


pilation and analyses of the world census of agriculture of 1950 and on programs 
to improve l 

In the field of forestry FAO assisted governments to give recognition to the 
Principles of Forest Policy adopted by the 1951 Conference, to strengthen national 
forestry training and administrative services. The Organization also issued 
various technical forestry studies and the bimonthly publication Unasylva, which 
contains articles on forestry conservation and management problems all ovei the 
world 

Technical studies and meetings on food management and consumption, nutrition 
education, and home economics were carried on in 1952 in especially close coopera- 
tion with WHO under the guidance of the joint FAO/WHO Advisory Committee 
on Nutrition 

During 1952 FAO’s work in home economics was considerably expanded as a 
result of the action taken by the 1951 Conference. 


statistical services of member governments. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 


During 1952, governments continued to cooperate through regional bodics 
affiliated with FAO, on technical agricultural problems of common interest 
The principal bodies through which these activities were carried on are: 


Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and the Far East (headquarters 
at FAO regional office, Bangkok 

Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council (headquarters at FAO regional office, Bangkok) 

Latin American Forestry and Forest Products Commission (headquarters at 
FAO regional office, Rio de Janeiro) 

European Commission on Forestry and Forest Products (cooperating with ECE 
Timber Committee, headquarters jointly with ECE, Geneva) 

General Fisheries Council for Mediterranean (headquarters FAO regional office, 
Cairo) 


FAO also maintains a close working relationship with the United Nations 
regional economic commissions, by means, in each case, of a small joint agricul- 
tural economics staff which provides agricultural economic data both for FAO 
and the regional commissions. These joint activities are carried out with ECE 
in Geneva; with the Economic-Commission for Latin America in Santiago; and 
with the Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East in Bangkok. In the 
case of ECE there is also a joint staff on forestry and forest products. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of organization: International Labor Organization. (a) Location of 
headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1919; 1946, amended constitution adopted; 1948, amended 
constitution in effect. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1934; 1948, under new constitution. 

+. Statutory authority for United States participation: Joint resolution approved 
June 19, 1934 (22 U. 8. C. 271); Public Law 843, 80th Congress, approved June 
30, 1948, as amended by Public Law 806, 8lst Congress, approved September 
21, 1950. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,538,991. 

6. Purpose of organization: The International Labor Organization is an inter- 
governmental agency established to assist in the raising of labor standards and 
the improvement of working conditions. The ILO is unique among international 
organizations in that it includes representation not only of governments but of 
employers and workers as well. As a result of this ‘tripartite’ representation, 
the participation of the groups most directly affected by the work of the ILO 
is assured. Historically, the most important technique utilized by the ILO has 
been the adoption of labor standards in the form of conventions and recom- 
mendations for consideration by member states. More recently, the ILO has 
begun to emphasize national and regional training programs, advisory missions, 
surveys, and other activities of direct assistance to governments. It also pre- 
pares and makes available technical information on labor questions. The work 
of the Organization covers a wide range of subjects including hours of work, 
minimum age for employment, working conditions of women and young workers, 
workmen’s compensation, social insurance, minimum wage machinery, labor stand- 
ards in non-self-governing territories, industrial safety, statistics, migration for 
employment, conditions of work of seamen, and the right of workers and em- 
plovers to organize into associations of their own choosing. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


During the year, two major conferences were held—the 35th International 
Labor Conference and the 5th regional conference of American States members 
of the ILO. Other meetings included those of the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and the committees for the metal trades, iron and steel, petroleum, and chem- 
ical industries. There were also a number of technical meetings. 

Several organizational changes were made to promote operational activities 
and the intensification of regional work. An Assistant Director General was 
appointed to supervise all operational activities, including those carried out as 
part of the United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, and a 
Division of Field Services was created with responsibility for the administrative 
work involved. Early in the year a manpower field office was established for the 
Near East to supplement those in Latin America and Asia, and in November 
the governing body approved the conversion of these offices into general opera- 
tional field offices to cover all aspects of the organization’s work. 

Manpower and productivity 

Special priority was given during the year to studies and activities designed to 
increase productivity and make more effective use of available manpower. 

At a meeting of experts in Geneva in December, methods of increasing produc- 
tivity in manufacturing industries were considered with special reference to human, 
organizational, and technical factors. 

The Metal Trades Committee stressed the relationship of good personnel 
relations to employee morale and to increased productivity. The Iron and Steel 
Committee gave attention to standards of welfare services including medical 
services, workers’ housing, etc. 

A Latin America Manpower Conference was held in Lima, Peru, in December 
to draw up a concrete plan of ILO action in the manpower field in Latin America. 
Among the points considered at the conference were current needs and suggested 
action on manpower supply and distribution in relation to economic productivity, 
and specific objectives, projects, methods, and timing of the manpower program 
in the region. 


Freedom of association 


The joint UN-ILO Committee on Forced Labor, appointed in 1951 to investi- 
gate allegations of forced labor for political or economic purposes, held its second 
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session in June and a third session in October. The Committee studied depositions 
by nongovernmental organizations The United States presented the Committee 
vith impressive documentation consisting of laws, regulations, and depositions 
testifving to the existence f foreed labor in the Soviet Union 


In the field of trade-union rights, the governing body, under procedures agreed 
by the ILO and the Economic and Social Council, has carefully considered 
ver 50 allegations of violations of trade-union rights to determine which ones 


merit further international investigation In June the Organization accepted 
an invitation by the Dominican Republic, extended subsequent to allegations 
made to the ILO. to survey labor conditions in that country Two charges 
against the United States wer missed by the governing body in March A 


number of charges against other governments have likewise been dismissed as 
politically motivated or unsubstantiated 


Specia ategori s of orkers 

The most important progress in the protection of special categories of workers 
was the adoption by the 35th International Labor Conference of a New Inter- 
national Convention on Standards of Maternity Protection This convention 


was a revision of one of the 1LO’s first international conventions adopted in 1919 


\ meeting of experts on the protection of young workers in Asian countries, 
1 
i 


held in Ceylon in December, considered problems of vocational education and 
guidance and child labor An Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers, meeting in February, made certain recommendations 


concerning future ILO work in office and shop hygiene 
Conditions of work 


In December a meeting of experts on the prevention and suppression of dust 
in mining, tunneling, and quarrying considered new techniques and standards 














on such questions as suppression of dust at source of formation, removal of air- 
borne dust, personal protective equipment, education and training of workmen, ete 

A special survey On conditions of work in the fishing industry was prepared by 
the office, analvzing employment condition f fishermen and the general nature of 
the f ¢ industry 24 ( fi ig countries the world 
Social security 

lhe major development in the field of social security in 1952 was the adoption 
Dy 35th Conference, for consideration vy member States, of a conven- 
tion concerning minimum standards of social-security protection. The con 
vention takes into account the diversity of existing methods of organizing and 
financing social-securitv systems, and recognizes not only compulsory social in- 
surance b ‘ ur rou} surance, and nonecontributo1 ension plans 

The Fifth ILO Confere American State adopted re ndations on 

cial-security pr etion f migrant workers by means of s agreements 
between American countri ruaranteeing to migrants equal f treatment 
vith nationals 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 
Na of organization: International Telecommunication Union a) Lo- 

catio! i headquarters; a, Switzerland 

2. When organized: 1934 Predecessor organizations, International Tele- 
communication Bureau, and Bureau of Interna Telegraph Union. Latter 


established 1865 

3. Date of United States participation: 1912, International Telecommunication 
Bureau; 1934, International Telecommunication Union 

1. Statutory authority for United States participation: April 22, 1912, ratifi- 
cation of International Wireless Telegraph Convention; June 12, 34, deposited 
instrument of ratification of the Telecommunication Convention of Madrid; July 
17, 1948, deposited instrument of ratification of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention of Atlantic City. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $113,750. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purposes and objectives of the Union are (a) to 
maintain and extend international cooperation for the improvement and rational 
use of telecommunication of all kinds to promote the development of technical 
facilities and their most efficient operation with a view to improving the efficiency 
of telecommunication services, increasing their usefulness and making them, so 
far as possible, generally available to the public; (c) to harmonize the actions of 
nations in the attainment of those common ends lo this end, the Union effects 


allocation of the radio frequency spectrum and registration of radio frequency 
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assigninents in order to avoid harmful interference between radio stations of 
different countries 

During 1952 the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) completed its 
first 5 years under the new structure provided for it by the Atlantie City Con- 
ference of 1947. The Quinquennial Plenipotentiary Conference of the ITU which 
met in Buenos Aires October-December 1952 reviewed the work undertaken dur- 
ing this period and made only minor revisions in the Convention within the 
structure adopted 5 years ago. This Conference also looked to the future needs 
of the ITU during the next 5 vears and adopted a number of decisions pertaining 
thereto, the most important of which are the following: 

1. It confirmed the action of the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence (EARC), Geneva, 1951, for bringing about a more orderly use of the fr q 
spectrum as contemplated in the Atlantie City Radio Regulations 

2. It adopted a new ceiling on annual ordinary expenditures under which funds 
will be made available for the International Frequeney Registration Board 
(IF RB) to carry out the tasks assigned it in connection with the agreement signed 
at the EARC Conference 

3. It approved a recommendation to the members of the ITU to facilitate the 
unrestricted transmission of news by telecommunication services 

4. It entrusted the Administrative Council with a number of additional tasks 
which will enable the Union to move forward more rapidly during the interval 
between conferences in the discharge of its varied functions. 

During the past vear the IF RB has begun to carry out the assignments given it 
by the EARC agreement, notably 

a) Receiving technical data from all the interested administrations in regard 
to their use of individual frequencies in the radio spectrum and on the basis of 
that information preparing a radio frequency record volume listing approximately 
85,000 assignments in the bands below 5950 kiloeyeles, with some 20 items of 
information for each assignment. Two more volumes are in process. 

(b) Reeeiving from the administrations their requirements for high-frequency 
broadeasting and studying these requirements with a view to preparing a world 
wide high-frequency broadcasting assignment plan. 

(c) Keeping all administrations promptly informed of day-to-day changes made 
by any of them in shifting assignments from one frequency to another. 

(d) Coordinating the efforts of these administrations in the implementation of 
particular frequency assignment plans adopted at the EARC Conference, such as 
the aeronautical mobile plan and the maritime mobile plan. 

The three International Consultative Committees have continued their work 
in the field of study and improvement of the forms of telecommunications and the 
exchange of this information for the benefit of all. 

Since its sixth plenary session in 1951, the International Radio Consultative 
Committee (CCIK) has been studying technical problems to advance the tech- 





ieney 





nique of radio communications. Its 14 study groups have been working and 
exchanging views by corre spondence and, in some cases, by international meetings, 


on the subjects assigned to them. Among the questions they have dealt with are 
the propagation characteristics of frequencies used for television and broadcasting ; 
the station power and distance spacing desirable for the greatest use of the spec- 
trum: and the technical characteristics of transmitters and receivers under varied 
operating conditions for different types of services. This type of data is necessary 
for the IF RB and member countries for the implementation of the new engineered 
master frequency list and for planning the use of frequencies on a noninterference 
basis in the overlapping and interconnected spider web of worldwide radio com- 
munications. Decisions have been reached also regarding the international 
standardization of the devices for tape and disk recording for program interchange. 
Active study is also being given to the standardization of the automatic alarm 
signal for maritime radio telephony to assure communications in time of distress 


Under the ITU’s auspices, a plan has been developed for the European region 


for the assignment of television and broadcasting frequencies. Information for 
this purpose was provided by the CCIR which is continuing to study the possi- 
bilities of international television program exchange. 

Through the International Telegraph Consultative Committee (CCIT), studies 
were continued on questions relating to the technical aspects of the establishment, 
operation, and maintenance of telegraph channels, problems relating to photo- 
telezgraphy and facsimile, operational methods and quality of service, and like 


matters. In particular, the study groups of the CCIT have been engaged in 


preparing for the Seventh Plenary Assembly of the CCIT to be held in the 
Netherlands in May 1953. 
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In the field of telephony the International Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCIF) has held numerous study group meetings, and has accepted a request by 
the Administrative Council on behalf of the countries concerned to extend its 
work on the development of the system of complete telephone connections for 
Europe and the Mediterranean Basin to include the countries of South Asia, 
among them India and Pakista This study is expected to cover at least a 
2-year period. 

In the field of radio the General Secretariat publishes nine service documents 
(call letters, station lists, and the like) as well as charts and maps and keeps these 
documents current by periodic revision and the publication of supplements. 
Service documents for operational purposes are also published for the telegraph 
and telephone services. 

Arrangements have been made for the publication of the Radio Frequency 
tecord in accordance with the final acts of the EARC. This important document 
will take the place of the International Frequency List, which is used extensively 
both by government agencies and private operating companies concerned with 
international radio communications 


UNIVERSAL PostaL UNION 


1. Name of organization: Universal Postal Union. a) Location of head- 
quarters: Bern, Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1874 

3. Date of United States participation: 1874. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of con 
vention of 1874 and subsequent conventions, the most recent being the conven- 
tion of 1947, signed by the Postmaster General on June 1, 1948, and approved 
by the President on June 9, 1948. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $17,860 from funds 
appropriated to the Post Office Department: 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Universal Postal Union is to 
promote measures to facilitate the international exchange of correspondence 
and to adopt technical regulations and agreements pertinent thereto. The 
Universal Postal Congress meets every 5 vears to review and revise its convention, 
regulations, and other agreements. Its work is facilitated by the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union which serves as a clearinghouse on a 
number of matters during intervals between the meetings of the Congress. 

The International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union serves as the liaison, 
information, and consultative center for the member countries of the Union. 
The Bureau assembles, publishes, and distributes information on postage rates, 
weights, handling of mail, and other matters concerning the international postal 
service; at the request of the parties concerned, it gives opinions upon questions 
in dispute and prepares statements in connection with prcposals for modifying 
postal agreements concluded at Congresses of the Universal Postal Union. The 
Bureau acts as a clearinghouse for national postal administrations for the settle- 
ment of accounts relative to the international postal service. 


WorRLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of organization: World Meteorological Organization. (a) Location 
of headquarters: Lausanne, Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1950. Predecessor organization, International Meteoro- 
logical Organization established in 1879. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1950. The United States participated 
in IMO from 1930 to its termination. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Authorization for 
United States conventions to IMO contained in annual appropriation acts for 
fiscal years 1930-50. WMO Convention ratified by the President May 4, 1949, 
pursuant to the advice and consent of the Senate given on April 20, 1949. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $36,252. 

6. Purpose of organization: The basic objective of the WMO is to coordinate, 
standardize, and improve world meteorological activities and to encourage an 
efficient exchange of meteorological information between countries. The purposes 
of the Organization as set forth in article 2 of the convention are: 

“‘(a) To facilitate worldwide cooperation in the establishment of networks 
of stations for the making of meteorological observations or other geophysical 
observations related to meteorology and to promote the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of meteorological centers charged with the provision of meteorological 
services. 

“(b) To promote the establishment and maintenance of systems for the rapid 
exchange of weather information. 

“(c) To promote standardization of meteorological observations and to insure 
the uniform publication of observations and statistics. 

“(d) To further the application of meteorology to aviation, shipping, agri- 
culture, and other human activities. 

“(e) To encourage research and training in meteorology and to assist in 
coordinating the international aspects of such research and training.”’ 

The World Meteorological Organization (WMQO) assumed the status of a 
specialized agency of the United Nations in 1951. It replaced the International 
Meteorological Organization, which consisted of representatives of national 
meteorological services and which had served about 75 years to coordinate inter- 
national activity in meteorology. 

Promotion of international exchange of vital weather information for aero- 
nautics, agriculture, business, and industry continued as the major functions and 
most active field of the WMO in 1952. 

Three of the constituent bodies of the Organization met in 1952. The regional 
association for Europe met in Zurich, Switzerland, during the 2-week period 
May 26-June 8, 1952. This meeting studied and prepared recommendations 
for guidance of its members on improvement in weather observations, on networks 
of observing stations, and on facilities and procedures for communicating and 
distributing weather information. 

The Commission for Maritime Meteorology, which is 1 of the 8 technical 
commissions of the WMO, met in London from July 14 to 29, 1952. This body made 


considerable progress in further coordinating, standardizing, and developing 
international marine meteorology practices. Its decisions concerned establish- 


ment of uniform procedures in compiling marine meteorological data for use in 
publication of climatological atlases of the oceans, standardization of visual 
storm-warning systems, collection of weather observations by radio from ships of 
all nations, and the issue by member services cf daily weather and storm-warning 
bulletins for broadcast to ships on the high seas. The conference also drafted 
technical regulations in maritime meteorology for worldwide application, prepared 
a plan for extending the network of weather-reporting ships to the Antarctic 
during the whaling seasons, and adopted an international ice nomenclature, the 
latter after 4 years of preparatory work. The primary overall effect of these efforts 
will be the improvement of weather service to maritime shipping throughout the 
world. Results of the work of these two conferences were reviewed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Organization in Geneva in September 1952. 

The Secretariat continued its work of issuing and maintaining technical publi- 
cations of an international character, including information on networks of 
weather stations, broadcasts of meteorological information to shipping and avia- 
tion, and international exchanges of weather information used by meteorological 


services throughout the world. The staff was increased ir 152 by the addition 
of several technical officers to serve as secretaries for the technical cemmissions, 


to prepare limited technical studies and papers for conferences for the Organi- 
zation and to supply technical information and advice to other organizations and 
members. This staff is handling the preparatory work for a series of commission 


meetings to be held in 1953. 
Nortu ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


1. Name of organization: North Atlantic Treaty Organization (civilian bodies) 
(a) Location of headquarters: Paris, France. 

2. When organized: 1949. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1949. 

1. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was advised by the Senate July 21, 1949. It was ratified 
by the President July 25, 1949. 

"5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,107,224 (esti- 


mated). ae 
6. Purpose of organization: The North Atlantic Treaty states that the parties 
to this treaty bare! eae 
(a) Reaffirm their faith in the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
and their desire to live in peace with all people and all governments. 
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(b) Are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civiliza- 
tion of their people, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty, 
and the rule of law. 

(c) Seek to promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic area. 

(d) Are resolved to unite their efforts for collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. 

The principal element of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the North 
Atlantic Council on which each member government is represented by its Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs, Defense, and Finance, and by its permanent representa- 
tives in Paris. This body is charged with considering all matters concerning the 
implementation of the treaty It normally meets, usually each week, with the 
permanent representatives and their technical advisers in attendance. 

The Council is served by an international staff which comprises the civilian 
headquarters of the Organizatior The international staff is directed by a 
Secretary-General who is also permanent Vice Chairman of the North Atlantic 
Council 

The present concept of the civilian headquarters as an international organiza- 
tion with an international staff dates from the London meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in the spring of 1951. The independent status of the civilian 
headquarters received great impetus from the Lisbon meeting of the Council in 
February 1952. 

Committees and other subordinate bodies of the North Atlantic Council, with 
the exception of the standing group (Chiefs of Staff of the three principal powers 
which normally meets in Washington, are also served by the NATO international 
staff in Paris. The principal committees and working groups of the Council 
deal with such problems as the annual review of military requirements and 
economic capabilities, cost sharing for the provision of infrastructure (fixed- 
location military construction essential for NATO forces), information policy, 
labor mobility, social and cultural cooperation, ocean shipping, inland surface 
transport, petroleum planning, coal and steel planning, raw-materials planning, 
and civil defense 

The international staff is organized into three principal operating units; the 
Division of Political Affairs, the Division of Economics and Finance, and the 
Division of Production and Logistics. 

In general the work of the staff falls into two broad categories: 

(a) servicing of meetings of the representatives of member governments or of 
expert groups; this includes the preparation of meeting records, the assembly of 
data and the development of reports and recommendations for such meetings. 

b) conducting surveys (for example, of defense production facilities) and 
inspections (for example, of infrastructure projects) ; and developing of suggestions 
to member governments (for example, of concerted information programs 

The Secretary General, with the assistance of his immediate staff offices, 
directs and coordinates the work of the international staff; acts as Secretary 
of the Council, facilitating the programing of its work and initiating action to 
see to it that Council decisions are carried out; maintains liaison with national 
delegations to NATO; controls all expenditures of the Organization; and collects, 
tabulates, analyzes, graphically illustrates, and publishes NATO statistical 
reports. 

The Division of Political Affairs provides analysis of an intelligence nature 
affecting NATO, including that relating to Soviet aims and propaganda; assists 
os work of Council committees in the field of civil cooperation; carries out limited 

NATO information projects and stimulates national projects designed to foster 

NATO objectives 

The Division of Economics and Finance heads up the important work of 
economic and financial analysis connection with the annual review of military 
requirements of the NATO common defense and of the economic capabilities of 
the NATO nations to meet those requirements, assisting in the development and 
presentation to the Council of recommendations as to the sharing of the common 
defense burden This Division also screens and costs defense programs, assists 
the several committees on emergency planning in commodity and transport fields, 
and provides economic and financial analyses and advice for other units of the 
inte mn ational | staff. 

» Division of Production and Logistics makes surveys of defense-production 
facilities, analyzes deficiencies, and presents recommendations for coordinated 
production programs in Europe; reviews and inspects the progress of infrastruc- 
ture projects; and assists a number of technical expert working groups in the 
examination of specific production problems. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


1. Name of organization: American International Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood. (a) Location of headquarters: Montevideo, Uruguay. 

2. When organized: 1927. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1928. 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 3, 1928 (22 U. S. C. 269 (b)), as amended by Public Law 806, 8ist 
Congress. 

5. United States contribution seem fiscal year 1953 funds: $10,000. 

6. Purpose of organization: The Institute is a center of social action docu- 
mentation, study, advice, and eon in the Western Hemisphere on all 
questions relating to childlife and welfare. The Institute conducts bibliographi- 
cal research, collects information by correspondence, and on the request of mem- 
ber governments cooperates in studies. It assists in organizing the Pan American 
Child Congresses. Its library at Montevideo serves as a permanent inter-Ameri- 
can center of documentation on child health and welfare matters 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 


The calendar year 1952, during which the Institute celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its creation, was among the most active in its history with respect to 
its regular program of research, distribution of information, and technical advisory 
service to member countries in the fields of maternal and child health, welfare, 
preschool education and youth employment, 

During the year the Institute convened two regional meetings of the representa- 
tives of member governments who constitute its Directing Council, the first, in 
Montevideo, in June, for representatives of Argentina, Chile, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay, and the second in Mexico in November for representatives of Mexico, Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and the United States. A similar meeting for 
Central America held in Guatemala City in August 1951, showed results in 1952 
when the Central American countries carried out one of the major recommenda- 
tions of this meeting by holding the first Central American Congress of Pediatrics 
in San Jose, Costa Rica. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Central 
American Nutrition Institute participated in this meeting which was concerned 
not merely with clinical pediatries and child health but with the care of dependent 
and delinquent children and other services for children and youth with special 
emphasis on nutrition. Another result of the stimulus by the Institute was the 
development of plans to hold a National Child Welfare Congress in El Salvador 
in May 1952 under the leadership of that country’s representative on the Institute’s 
Directing Council. 

During the year the Institute increased its library material through receipt of 
12,911 new publications and complete volumes of periodicals. On request it 
prepared special bibliographies on social-group work; community organization ; 
children’s libraries; and fundamental education. 

The study of the epidemiology of infantile paralysis in America in which the 
Health Division of the Institute has been engaged for several years was completed 


and published in the Institute’s quarterly bulletin. A review of vital statistics 
relating to children has continued and will be the subject of a report to the next 
Pan American Child Congress. Taking advantage of the meeting of the two inter- 


national pediatrics congresses in Montevideo in 1951-52, the Institute has stimu- 
lated a review of the teaching of pediatrics in medical schools which should have 
far-reaching effect throughout the Americas. During the year the Institute 
analyzed replies to a questionnaire-survey on the teaching of child welfare in 
schools of social work in the American countries. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


1. Name of organization: Inter-American Indian Institute a) Location of 
headquarters: Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

2. When organized: 1940, convention opened for signature; 1941, convention 
entered into force. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1941. Mier Ds 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of conven- 
tion advised by the Senate May 26, 1941, and ratified by the President on June 
6, 1941 (56 Stat. 1303). oy 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $4,800. 
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6. Purpose of organization: The Institute acts as the Permanent Committee 
of the Inter-American Conferences on Indian Life and cooperates in the imple- 
mentation of resolutions adopted by these conferences; collects, edits, and dis- 
tributes information and reports of scientific investigations on all phases of Indian 
life in the Americas; supplies information on legislation for and the administration 
of Indian groups in the American Republics and on the activities of institutions 
concerned with Indian groups; develops information of use to the American 
Governments in planning the economic, social, and political betterment of Indians; 
initiates, directs, and coordinates scientific investigations, the results of which 
may be applied to the solution of Indian problems; and acts in a consultative and 
advisory capacity for national bureaus of Indian affairs with respect to Indian 
problems 

With the.end of the calendar year 1952, the joint project of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute and UNESCO in the Me -zquital Valley of Mexico, was completed. 
During the 3 years in which the two organizations collaborated they introduced 
improved techniques of rug weaving and processing of soya beans into the region. 
ey y also developed new and improved agricultural practices, and published in 

: Indian language 60,000 pamphlets dealing with problems of health, education, 





food habits, agriculture, and industry UNESCO contributed approximately 
$130,000 to the project, and the Institute contributed the managerial and tech- 
nical advisory services of its Direotor and staff 

During the year the Institute continued publication of American Indigena, 


a quarterly publication designed to foster the interchange of information on the 
life of Indians today and policies and programs being developed in their behalf, 
and Boletin Indigenista, also published quarterly, reporting on current events 
in men an affairs throughout the Americas. 

» Institute also published during 1952 a compilation of the laws of Colombia 
reeling o the Indians of that c untry. 

During 1952 the Institute n re into new quarters in a building remodeled 
and donated to the Institute by the President of Mexico. Part of the new building 
is devoted to an exhibit of representative arts and crafts of the various Indian 
groups in the Americas. United States Indian tribes are well represented in the 
exhibit. One of the purposes of the exhibit is to widen the markets for Indian 
products. The new building has afforded enlarged quarters for the Institute’s 
specialized library on Indian affairs, which as a consequence is receiving increasing 

se both in Mexico City and, by loan service, elsewhere in the hemisphere. 





INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


1. Name of organization: Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
a) Location of headquarters: Turrialba, Costa Rica. 
2. When organized: 1944. 
3. Date of United States participation: 1944. 
1. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Con- 
vention July 4, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169 
5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $157,360. 
6. Purpose of organization: The purposes of the Institute as stated in article 
II of the convention are “to encourage and advance the development of agri- 
cultural sciences in the American Republics through research, teaching and exten- 
sion activities in the theory and practice of agriculture and related arts and 
sciences.’’ The Institute carries on its program through (1) demonstration farms 
on which students receive practical training and on which modern methods and 
equipment are tested and adapted; (2) research on specified projects carried on 
by resident and visiting scientists; (3) teaching for graduate students who are to 
eturn to their own countries to occupy scientific and administrative positions; 
t) occasional inter-American technical meetings. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 
The Institute continued research and training activities during 1952 in the 
fields of plant and animal industry, agricultural economics and rural life, and 
scientific communications, of which the following examples may be given. 
In the field of plant industry, additional new vegetable varieties were developed: 
(1) An improved local snap-bean variety, Jamaica, vielded better than imported 
high producers and showed greater resistance to anthre acnosis; (2) in vield tests of 
blight-resistant varieties of potatoes, 3 introduced varieties produced high vields 
and a Cornell seedling, DUA-2, produced 3 times as much as the local variety 
Morada Blanca 
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A total of 250 plant introductions were added to the various collections, includ 
ing several varieties and types of coffee. The coffee and cocao research programs 
are of considerable economic importance to the producer countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the coffee program continued as the principal research project 
It was found that the incidence of the most damaging coffee disease of the 
Americas, the leaf spot produced by Omphalia flavida, is definitely correlated 
with the presence of shade and that the spread of the lesion is altogether dependent 
on rainfall. A control method by foliation was developed and practiced on com- 
mercial farms. Successful experiments were coneluded to control coffee root 
mealy bugs and the cause of the symptoms of “Cafe macho,’’ a condition widely 
prevalent in several coffee-producing regions, was determined. Experiments 
indicated that zinc-coated nails driven into cacao trees or crystals of zine sulphate 
placed in holes drilled in the trees or spraying the trees with a compound con- 
taining zinc, increased the vield of cacao. 

In the field of animal industry experiments were continued in the Animal 
Climatic Laboratory. Studies with dairy cattle under tropical conditions indicate 
that under good conditions of management and feeding, Jersey cows can maintain 
a high production record under complete barn feeding and produce better than 
Holsteins. Research on the utilization of tropical products as animal food indi- 
cated that, for dairy cow forage, banana leaves are as satisfactory as Elephant 
grass and that dehydrated and ground young stems and leaves of yuca can 
compare favorably with dehydrated alfalfa meal in terms of cost. Crossbreeding 
experiments with quarter horses and native mares were initiated. 

In the field of agricultural economic and rural life the Institute conducted a 
number of projects, some of them in cooperation with FAO and other national 
or international agencies. Students were trained in agricultural extension work, 
and technical papers were issued on such subjects as land use and efficiency factors 
affecting productivity. A community development project was initiated to study 
changes in a rural community needed to raise the level of living of the people 
The project provided basic observations that are applicable to the improvement 
of farm life in other areas of rural Latin America. 

The scientific communications program was continued through the Institute’s 
regular publications such as the quarterly technical journal Turrialba, the Infor- 
mation Bulletin, Cacao, a new series entitled ““Communicaciones de Turrialba’”’ 
and other published studies. The photocopy service continued to make it possible 
for technicians and institutions to obtain photocopies of literature on all phases 
of agriculture. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


1. Name of organization: Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 

(a) Location of headquarters: Headquarters in Mexico City, Mexico. Com- 
missions located as fcllows: Cartography, Buenos Aires; Geography, Rio de 
Janerio; History, Mexico City. 

2. When crganized: 1929. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1935 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Act of Congress 
approved by the President August 2, 1935 (22 U. 8. C. 273 

5. United States contribution from fiseal year 1953 funds: $10,000. 

6. Purpose of Organization: The purpose of the Institute is (1) to develop, 
coordinate and disseminate geographic, historical and related scientific studies, 
and to initiate and execute investigations and activities pertaining thereto which 
the member states may request; and (2) to promote cooperation between the 
geographic and historical institutes of the member states and other American 
organizations operating in these fields. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography and History has as its function the 
stimulation and coordination of the work of the American Republics in the fields 
of mapping, geographic research, exploration and history. It carries out this 
function through its three Commissions—the Commission on Cartography, the 
Commission on Geography and the Commission on History, and through periodic 
technical meetings and publications. 

The Commission on Cartography, through a series of manuals and training 
films, is seeking to achieve greater standardization in the preparation of maps 
and charts. During 1952 it published two manuals, Adjustment of Greater 
Triangulation Systems and Procedures for Barometric Measurements, and 
completed another training film, Preparation of Topographic Manuscripts for 
Reproduction. The Commission also started to publish a quarterly Information 
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Bulletin, designed to keep each member government informed of the work being 
carried on by the Commission and the other member states. 

The Commission on Geography assisted several governments in the prepara- 
tion of area studies; Brazil in a field study of land use in an area in the north- 
eastern part of the country; Mexico in river valley development; and Puerto Rico 
in land uses and capabilities. The Commission also published volumes IX and X 
of Revista Geographica and the quarterly Information Bulletin. 

The Commission on History continued to prepare the individual country 
studies in its special series in Historiography, Teaching of History in America, 
American Missions in European Archives, Historical and Archeological Monu- 
ments, Emancipation Movement and Prominent Historians. Seven studies 
were completed and published, and two prepared for publication. In addition, 
the Committee published Nos. XXXII and XXXIII of Revista de Historia de 
America and No. XIV (two volumes) of Boletin Bibliographico de Antropologia 
Americana, 

Pan AMERICAN RatLway ConGREss ASSOCIATION 


1. Name of organization: Pan American Railway Congress Association, 
a) Location of headquarters: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

2. When organized: 1910, South American Railway Congress; 1941, Pan 
American Railway Congress. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1948. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 794, 80th 
Congress (62 Stat. 1060; 22 U. 8. C. 280 (J)). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $5,000. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Association is ‘‘to promote the 
development and progress of railways in the American Continent.’’ To this end 
it holds periodic meetings, publishes pertinent documents and a periodic bulletin, 
maintains information services and prepares studies on questions of common inter- 
est. The VIII Congress will take place in the United States in June 1953. 

In addition to continuing the regular informational activities (correspondence 
and publication of the bimonthly technical bulletin of the association) the 
secretariat is completing plans for the VIII Congress to be held in the United 
States in June 1953. One of the major benefits derived from the congresses are 


the technical papers which are submitted for discussion. A list of subjects for 
such papers has been compiled and sent to the member governments, railroads 
and individuals. Approximately 60 technical papers have been submitted by 


United States experts and more than 100 are expected from Latin America. 
Pan AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


1. Name of organization: Pan American Sanitary Bureau. (a) Location of 
headquarters: Washington, D. C 

2. When organized: 1924. Predecessor organization: International Sanitary 
Bureau, 1902. , 

3. Date of United States participation: 1925. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Approval of the Pan- 
American Sanitary Convention by the Senate on February 23, 1925, and ratifica- 
tion by the President March 28, 1925 (404 Stat. 2031). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,318,982. 

6. Purpose of organization: The functions and objectives of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau include: (1) A continuing attack on disease at its sources, to 
reduce or eliminate danger of transmission of disease and disease vectors in the 
Americas; (2) reduction or elimination of the necessity of costly quarantines; 
3) stimulation and support of national health authorities in the Americas in their 
efforts to control disease, including assistance in connection with planning and 
operation of special health projects; (4) participation in and promotion of prompt 
reporting of existence of quarantinable diseases; (5) participation in the work of 
the World Health Organization by serving as regional office of that Organization 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1952 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the inter-American health organizae 
tion concerned with public health problems of interest to the Western Hemi- 
sphere In 1902, when ft was organized, the Bureau’s activities were limited 
principally to quarantine problems connected with health conditions in ports 
and harbors. Since that time, however, the extent and importance of the 
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Bureau’s activities have been growing, first, because faster means of trans- 
portation have limited the effectiveness of quarantine alone, and second, be- 
cause increased scientific knowledge has made possible a more constructive 
approach to disease control and eradication. Therefore, although the Bureau 
has continued to be concerned with quarantine considerations, its activities 
have been broadened to include programs aimed at the eradication of diseases 
at their source. 

Among the various projects which the Bureau carried on during 1952, the 
following are of particular significance: 
1. Yellow fever 


a) The Bureau has continued its efforts to eradicate vellow fever from the 
Western Hen isphere. Such a program involves not onlv the necessity for 
eradicating the Aedes aegyptt mosquito, which is the carrier of yellow fever, but 
also a vaccination program to cover the whole population living in or near for- 
ested areas inhabited by monkeys which harbor the germs. It also involves a 
continuous study of the actual distribution of yellow fever throughout the con- 
tinent. Only through constant vigilance and active measures against yellow 
fever can this disease be kept out of areas already cleared and eradicated from 
areas still infected. 

This continental program, which has been one of the principal activities of the 
Bureau for several years, is either actively under way in most Latin American 
countries or is directed, in countries no longer infected, at guarding against the 
reintroduction of the disease. 

b) As a result of an agreement signed in 1950 between the Government of 
Brazil and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Oswaldo Cruz Institute and 
the National Yellow Fever Service of the National Health Department of Brazil 
are providing to other American countries, through the Bureau, pathological, 
serological, and diagnostic services, as well as supplying yellow fever vaccine for 
use, particularly in South America. Since great care must be exercised in the 
production of this vaccine, it is produced only by those centers which have been 
approved for this purpose, such as the National Drug Co. in this country. This 
program was in full operation during the past vear. 

A similar vaccine production and study center, the Carlos Finlay Institute 
in Columbia is in operation, with the assistance of the Bureau. 

(c) Asa part of its effort to pro\ ide assistance, to stimulate, and to coordinate 
efforts to eradicate the Aedes aegypti mosquito, the Bureau is assisting the 
Government of Brazil in its campaign against this mosquito, particularly along 
the borders of Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

(d) The cases of vellow fever which reappeared in Panama in 1948 represented 
one of the most important epidemiological incidents in the spreading of the discase 
in this continent, showing that the virus had crossed from northern South 
America to Central America. The cases of vellow fever in Costa Rica in 1950 and 
in Nicaragua in 1952 indicate that the virus appears to be progressing northward 
It, therefore, became clear that certain basic studies dealing with probable vectors 
in the new area, certain additional transmission studies, etc., would have to be 
undertaken. These intercountry studies were begun in 1952 and will probably 
continue for the next 2 vears. 


2. Insect control 


As malaria and various other diseases widely prevalent in Latin America are 
carried by insects, the eradication program against the Aedes acgypti mosquito 
has been expanded to cover other inseet disease carriers as well. Such a program 
is currently under way in Mexico, where malaria is one of the most serious public 
health problems 


3. Nutrition 


(a) As one of the essential first steps in combating the problem of malnutrition, 
the Government of Ecuador undertook to establish a National Institute of 
Nutrition. During 1950, the Bureau entered into an agreement with Ecuador to 
help develop this Institute. The Kellogg Foundation participated by supplying 
funds to equip a food-analysis laboratory. The Bureau has provided the Insti 
tute with technical assistance and the services of a biochemist, who is Chief of 
the Food Analysis Laboratory. In addition, consultant services for special 
phases of the Institute’s development have been provided. ; ; 

(b) Several years ago the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Kellogg Foun- 
dation, and the Central American countries and Panama took steps to establish 
the Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama (INCAP), with head- 
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quarters in Guatemala By 1951, countries participating were Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and Panama. The Institute was established 
for the purpose of studying the specific nutrition problems of the Central Ameri- 
ean area relating to dietary habits and nutritional deficiencies. As a result of 
these studies the Institute in its attempt to discover indigenous foods has been 
able, during the past few years, to find effective vegetable protein combinations 
to relieve the need for scarce and costly animal protein products, has found corn 
varieties of superior nutritive value, and similar research has been undertaken 
with reference to beans, wheat and other basic crops. Educational activities 
have been an important part of the Institute’s work and cooperative programs 
with agricultural agencies in the different countries have increased. Actual field 
work was carried on during the year in each of the member countries. One such 
project, undertaken in Costa Rica, El Salvador and Guatemala relates to the 
high prevalence of endemic goiter. To combat this problem the Bureau, with 
INCAP, set up field trials to seek methods of iodine enrichment. A study is 
also underway on the possibility of developing methods for iodizing solar-evapo 
rated salt, which is the form of salt used in many countries whose inhabitants 
suffer from endemic goiter 

The Bureau is furnishing the services of the Regional Consultant on Nutrition, 
who acts as Director of INCAP, and is providing certain additional advisory 
services 


4. Venereal disease 

Under a 2-year agreement beginning in July 1950, the Bureau and the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela are working cooperatively in the operation of a venereal- 
diseases laboratory and training center in that country. The fundamental objec- 
tive of this program is the standardization of laboratory techniques in the serology 
of syphilis in Venezuela and the evaluation of the results obtained. At the 
same time, the center provides training in these techniques to local personnel as 
well as tu personnel from neighboring countries. The Bureau is providing the 
services of a serologist, as well as fellowships and a limited amount of supplies. 

The Government of Venezuela is providing all necessary local personnel and 
the additional supplies and equipment required for the operation and develop- 
ment of this centei 

\ similar project, begun in August 1951, is underway in Brazil. Here, too, 
the Bureau is supplying a serologist who serves as adviser to the venereal dis- 
eases laboratory and training center, as well as providing a number of fellowships 
and a limited amount of supplies. Loeal professional and auxiliary personnel, 
as well as space and other physical facilities for the laboratory, are provided 
by Brazil. 


b. Se histosom 7asis 


Because of the high prevalence of schistosomiasis, which is an extremely debili- 
tating disease prevalent in a number of countries of the Americas, a program for 
the study of this disease has been underway in Brazil since the beginning of 1951. 
This study is concerned with carrying out detailed investigations of the epi- 
demiology of this disease as well as of possible control methods, with the hope 
of eventually undertaking control on eradication programs in the many countries 
where this disease is a serious problem. ‘The Government of Brazil provides the 
laboratory, necessary personnel, and local travel expenses; the Bureau provides 
equipment and supplies and is responsible for the travel expenses of international 
experts. It is expected that this study will continue until the middle of 1954. 





PostTaAL UNION OF THE AMERICAS AND SPAIN 


1. Name of organization: Postal Union of the Americas and Spain a) Loca- 
tion of headquarters: Mon‘evideo, Uruzuay. 
2. When organized: 1911, South American Postal Union established; 1929, 


South American Postal Union became the Pan American Postal Congress; 1931, 
present name adopted at convention in Madrid. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1921. 

1. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of the 1921 
Pan American Postal Convention and subsequent conventions 
5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,786. 

6. Purpose of organization: The union was established to extend, facilitate, 
and perfect the postal relations of the member states, and to promote solidarity 
of action in the Universal Postal Congresses in the common interests of the mem- 
bers with regard to communications by mail. 
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The international office of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain serves 
as a medium of study, liaison, information, and consultation for members of the 
Union. The office has among its functions assembling, coordinating, publishing 
and distributing information of all kinds which specifically concerns the Americo- 
Spanish postal service. It gives, at the request of the parties concerned its 
opinion on disputed questions. The international office prepares a summary of 
Americo-Spanish postal statistics on basis of data which 


each administration 
communicates to it annually; publishes an annual report of the work it performs 
and prepares a table giving in detail maritime services under the jurisdiction of 
countries of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, which under certain 


conditions may be utili i gratuitously forthe convevance of t heir correspondence 





This office also publishes the postage rates of the domestie service of each of the 
countries concerned 
Pan AMERICAN UNION 
1. Name of Organization: Pan American Union. 1) Loeation of headquarters: 


. Washington, D. ( 
2. When organized: Organized in 1890, reorganized in 1948-49 
Secretariat of the Organization of American States. 
3. Date of United States participation: 1890. 


as General 


. 1. Statutory authority for United States participation: Original United States 
participation was under President’s authority to conduct foreign affairs. The 


Charter was approved by the Senate on August 28, 1950, and ratified by the Presi- 
dent on June 15, 1951. 
5. United States contribution from fiscal vear 1953 funds: $1,887,402 
6. Purpose of Organization: The purposes of the Organization of American 
States, set forth in article 4 of the charter, are as follows: 
a) To strengthen the peace and security of the continent; 
(b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties and to insure the pacific 
settlement of disputes that may arise among the member states; 
c) To provide for common action on the part of those States in the event 
of aggression; 
(d) To seek the solution of political, juridical and economic problems that 
may arise among them; and 
(e) To promote, by cooperative action, their economic, social and cultural 
developm« nt. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1952 
The Pan American Union, as General Secretariat and central permanent organ 
of the Organization of American States, has during the past \ear activel j 
charged its re pt nvibilities for the promotion of economic, social, juridical and 
cultural relations among the 21 American republics Che work of Unio1 4 





rations for the 10th Inter-American Conference to 
cas, Venezuela in 1954, while decisions of the Foreign Ministers 


increasingly devoted to prey 
be held in Ca 








meeting in 1951 were carried out through various technical programs under the 
direction of the Secretarv General of the OAS. 
The Inter-American Defense Board (the budget of whicl included within 
® that of the Union) has been engaged in developing multilateral plans for the 


defense of the hemisphere. Military responsibilities to be assumed by the various 











countries in the collective defense of the hemisphere, in the event of attack, 
being worked out in conjunction with the governments coneerned. The Board 
. is now devoting it tention to other important problems related to hemisphere 
defense, such as military measures required to protect sources of raw materials 
and measures to protect lines of communication between sources of raw materials 
and industrial centers in the United States and in other American P.epubli 
The furtherance of inter-American cooperation in commercial, financial, and 


social matters is one of the long-time objectives of the Union in its capacity as 


r 
secretariat for the Inter-American Feonomie and Social Council (ILA kKCOSOC 
Much of last \ -ar’s worl of the [ nion’s Departi ent of Eeconemic and si ial 
Affairs stemmed from decisions of the Second Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Inter-American Economie and Social Council held in the Republic of Panan 
in September 1951, while the Department conducted preparatio or and pr 
vided services to the Third Extraordinary Meeting held at Caracas in Fel 
1953. Of special interest were the studies on the supply and demand positi 
tinplate, newsprint, and sulphur conclusions are kep 


study groups of the tA ECOSOC as part of its interest in pi yting an equi ‘ 
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distribution of scarce materials. Subsequent to the meeting of the “Ad Hox 
Committee on Freight and Insurance Rates’’, the Union continued its work on 
these subjects with a view to reeommendations in this field. The Union requested 
additional data from the governments on the coordination of transportation fa- 
cilities in the event of an emergency, a topic of considerable importance to this 


country As part of a continuing study of the fiscal policies of Latin American 
countries, the Union issued a comprehensive appraisal entitled Report on the 
Public Finance and Fiseal Policies of Ecuador. Research on national income 


problems ineluded preparation of working papers for an inter-American seminar 
held in Santiago, Chile, January 1953 

Inquiries (largely from the United States) regarding trade opportunities and 
connections, credit, export possibilities for a number of commodities, customs 
duties, investment possibilities and employment opportunities were answered 
by the Office of the Foreign Trade Advisor. Seven issues of the Unicn’s publica- 
tion distributing this type of information, Comercio Interamericano, were issued. 

The Division of Statistics, serving as secretariat for the Inter-American Statisti- 
cal Institute, worked in close contact with interested agencies and persons through- 
out the hemisphere on the improvement of methods in several statistical fields 
including: census, foreign trade and _ statistical education. Preparations are 


being made for the forthcoming issue of Estadistica, the Institute’s quarterly, 
to be devoted entirely to agricultural statisties. Several volumes were published 


in the series ‘‘Inter-American Textbooks on Theoretical and Applied Statistics” 
while revision of Statistical Activities of the American Nations was undertaken. 
The Committee on the Improvement of National Statistics, meeting at Ottawa 
in October, brought together experts from 18 American countries in fulfillment of 
the Institute’s basie objective of assisting the governments to adopt sound 
techniques for the development of their statistics. 

The effects on national economies of recent immigration and internal migration 
were studies by the Union’s Division of Labor and Social Affairs, because of the 
problems created by such population movements. A revised volume in Spanish 
of Study of the Community was issued, while the 12th in the Union’s series on 
cooperatives was concerned with housing cooperatives. Extensive consultative 
services were conducted by the Division in earrving out its program to promote the 


raising of living standards. The Unicn inaugurated a bulletin on low-cost housing 
and city planning because of the mounting interest in current programs in thes 
fields { report on ‘‘Municipal Action for Housing Improvement and Slum 


Clearance’’ was submitted to the Inter-American Municipal Congress. Regular 
liaison and advisory services on housing continued, e. g., the submittal of technical 
comments to authorities in Bogota, Colombia, on a proposed law for city planning 

The Union’s publications for travel promotion, such as Visit El Salvador and 
others of the ‘‘ Visit’”’ series, Requirements for the Entry of United States Tourist 
into the Latin American Republics, hotel directories, ete. were in constant demand 
by airplane companies and travel bureaus. The Travel Division, in addition to 
handling inquiries and keeping in contact with travel promotion agencies per- 
formed secretariat services for the Special Pan American Highway Congress, 
which met in October 1952 in Mexico and for technical committees dealing with 
problems of the Pan American Highway. 

In the field of juridical affairs, the Union completed an important study on 
individual governmental measures to strengthen the internal security of the 
American Republics, which covers definition, prevention, and sanctions against 
sabotage and measures to prevent abuse of freedom of transit. An expert com- 
mittee recommended, on the basis of drafts prepared by the Department of 
International Law and Organizations, means of harmonizing the copyright sys- 
tems of Pan American conventions on the subject with a proposed universal 
copyright convention. In connection with the work of a special committee of 
the Council of the OAS, the Union prepared a draft protocol to the Convention 
on the Rights and Duties of States in Event of Civil Strife after obtaining the 
viewpoints of governments expressed in response to a questionnaire. The Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, located in Rio de Janeiro, (the budget of which 
is included within that of the Union) devoted itself to a number of legal and jurid- 
ical topics, including a report on international judicial assistance, submitting 
to the governments suggested rules for internal laws on the service of summons 
and the procurement of evidence abroad; a draft uniform law on the international 
sale of personal property; and draft conventions on nationality and status of 
stateless persons, territorial waters, and territorial and diplomatic asylum. Of 
importance to the OAS was the coming into effect of the Charter of the OAS, on 
December 13, 1951, thus affording an inter-American legal! basis for the Organi- 
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zation. In fulfillment of its responsibility as depository of treaty instruments, 
the Union received the instruments of ratification of several other inter-American 
treaties. Revised editions of the ‘‘Statements of Laws Affecting Business’, a 
publication having an active demand in this country, were issued for Brazil, 
Haiti and Ecuador. A quarterly official publication of the Union, the Annals, was 
issued in the four official languages to make available important documents and 
decisions of the OAS. The Legal Division also translated and issued in English, 
in response to a demand in this country, the constitutions of Argentina, Costa 
Rica, and Uruguay. 

The regulations and agenda of the Tenth Inter-American Conference are now 
under study, and the Union has issued in Spanish a Handbook on Preparations 
for the Inter-American Conference. The Division of Conferences and Organiza- 
tions also issued the texts of the Final Acts of various Inter-American Specialized 
Conferences held under OAS auspices, and such documents as the English Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
held at the Union in 1951. 

Through its cultural and public information programs, the Union was engaged 
throughout the year in the promotion of friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing which are prime objectives of the OAS. The Union’s Department of 
Cultural Affairs conducted studies, prepared reports and otherwise performed the 
secretariat work of the Inter-American Cultural Council and its permanent body, 
the Committee for Cultural Action, located in Mexico City. Collaboration with 
universities in the United States was strengthened by the holding of roundtables 
on Latin American studies initiated by the Union, which cooperated in organ- 
izing the First Student Conference on Inter-American Culture and Edueation 
held at Rutgers University in March. Improvement of vocational education 
in the member countries was the subject of the Inter-American Seminar on 
Vocational Education held under Union auspices at and with the assistance 
of the University of Maryland in August. The model primers and other material 
prepared in the Latin American Kureau for the production of fundamental 
education material of the Union’s Education Division, for use in combating 
illiteracy, were revised in accordance with field tests and preparations made to 
issue them in bulk, at cost, to governments and other users. A questionnaire 
and working papers were drawn up in preparation for a seminar on secondary 
education which will complete the inter-American meetings on education sponsored 
by the Union. A dictionary of Latin American literature was under preparation, 
and several representative works of the literature and philosophy of the American 
Republics were published in small quantities. Typical of the informational 
services in the eultural field offered by the Union, several numbers of the Inter- 
American Review of Bibliography and two volumes of an inter-American musical 
directory were completed. An active mutual interest in the visual arts of Amer- 
ican countries was stimulated through exhibits, lectures, and publications, such 
as the Spanish Guide to Public Art Collections in the United States. Educational 
interchange services were expanded: 600 Latin American and United States 
visitors were given information and guidance (previous fiscal year), others were 
aided in obtaining scholarships or financial assistance, while universities were 
assisted in establishing student exchanges. The Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Union, whose collection totals over 150,000 cataloged volumes and an 
equal number of periodicals, increased the selectivity of its acquisitions, which 
come to 7,000 volumes and 16,000 periodicals a year. Circulation of 59,482 
pieces was recorded during the previous fiscal year; 12,481 reference questions 
were answered and 147 bibliographies were compiled. General publications on 
the other American Republics and their principal cities and products were revised 
and reissued in response to demand from the United States public, including 
special booklets and posters on the annual occasion of Pan American Day (April 
14). 


BUREAU OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


1. Name of organization: Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the 
Promotion of International Arbitration. (a) Location of Headquarters: Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1889, first meeting held; 1892, Bureau established. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1889, participated in first meeting; 
1903, United States group formed. 
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4. Statutory authority for United States particiration: Act of Congress of 
June 28, 1935 (22 U. 8. C. 276) as amended by Public Law 409, 80th Congress of 
February 6, 1948 (62 Stat. 19; 22 U.S. C. 276 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year ce funds: $15,000 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Interparliamentary Union, as 
stated in its statutes, inite in common action the members of all parlia- 
ments, constituted into national groups, in order to secure the cooperation of 
their respective States in the firm establishment ne the democratic develop- 
ment of the work of ir ational peace and cooperation between nations by means 
of a universal organization of nations. Its object is i to study all questions of 
an international character suitable for settlement by parliamentary action 

The interparliamentary Union was established in 1889. The m smbership of 

Interparliamentary Union is unique in that it is composed of national groups 
which in turn consist of members of the respective national legislatures. All 
Members of the Congress are automatically members of the American group. 

American 1 ee’ ip provides an opportunity for many Senators and Congress- 
men to meet with their ‘‘opposite numbers’? from other national legislatures to 
discuss matters of fundamental importance in the field of international relations. 

The 1952 conference was held in Bern in August, with legislators present from 





the United States and 34 other nations. The American Delegation was composed 
of Senators Brewster, Connally, Douglas, Green, Kefauver, Robertson, Willis 


Sn nh, l nderwood, and Wiley, ‘and Congressmen Boggs, Cooley, Gore, Lueas 


Poage, Reed, and Talle 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE CAPE SPARTEL LIGHT 


1. Name of organization: International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light. 
f headquarters: Cape Spartel, Tangier, Morocco 
2. When organized: 1865 
3. Date of United Stat participation: LS66. 
1. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of treaty 
of May 31, 1865 (14 Stat. 679 
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vear 1953 funds: $2,026. 
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6. Purpose of ‘ The International Commission for the Mainte- 
nance of the Cape Spartel and Tangier Light was created to assume the manage- 
ment, aintenance, and permanent neutrality of the Cape Spartel Lig! 
which affords protection to shipping using the Strait of Gibralter. 

The Cape Spartel li ht, located on the African side of the approach to the Strait 
of Gibraltar, has operated successfully since the lighthouse was completed in 1864 


i} 


and the Commission re ieee sible for its administration was established in 1865. 
Originally built by the Sultan of Morocco, the light came under the management 
of 10 states, including the United States, through a treaty entered into between 
10 major powers and the Sultan of Morocco. ‘The treaty, which came into effect 
in 1867, provided for the neutrality of the light, which the member governments 
of the Commission felt must be guaranteed because of its strategic location and 
possible use during war, and for the assessing of equal shares of the cost against 
the powers respo1 sible for the light’s maintenance. ‘The membership of the 
Commission has bee! increased to 12 contributing powers 


Prior to the cor structi yn of the light, serious loss of life and property had resulted 





from numerous shipwrecks along the dangerous and unlighted coast. The beacon 
has been of inestimable value to world shipping. It is to tl e interest of the United 
States that the light be maintained as a1 aid to our shipping and that the light’s 
neutrality be guaran mand 

From time to time the lighthouse has been improved and assessments to mem- 





ber states have ie n adjusted accordingly. During 1951 a radio aid to navigation 
was installed, financed by the Government of Morocco. In addition, the Com- 
mission installed a high-tension powerline leading from the Tangier network 
a transformer to be placed at the Cape Spartel site, and completed repairs on the 
underpinnings of the walls of the lighthouse building and its annex where fissures 
had appeared. In all, 15 meters of wall were repaired. Finally as in preceding 
years, the fresh-water tanks and canal system were emptied, cleaned, and white- 
washed 

During the year the Cape Spartel light was in operation for approximately 
4,400 hours without incident During the same period there were 84 hours of 
fog during which the foghorn operated perfectly. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


1. Name of organization: Caribbean Commission. (a) Location of head- 
quarters: Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I. 

2. When organized: 1948, agreement entered into force. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1948. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 431, 80th 
Congress (62 Stat. 66). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $132,818. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Commission is to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the non-self-governing territories of the member 
governments in the Caribbean area through encouraging and strengthening 
cooperation and through regular consultation among the governments and peoples 
concerned on matters of common interest, particularly agriculture, communica- 
tions, education, fisheries, health, housing, industry, labor, social welfare, and 
trade. 

It is the function of the Commission to study, formulate, and recommend 
measures, programs, and policies with respect to social and economic problems 
which will contribute to the well-being of the Caribbean area. 

The Caribbean Commission was established in 1946 as an advisory and con- 
sultative body to the Governments of France, the Netherlands, the United King- 
dom, and the United States and the 15 territories under their administration in 
the Caribbean area. Its primary responsibilities are to study, formulate, and 
recommend measures which will advance the economic and social well-being of the 
6 million peoples of this underdeveloped area. Its efforts are presently concen- 
trated on (1) agricultural, forestry, and fisheries development, (2) industrial 
development, (3) housing, and (4) basic education. 

The Commission made a grant-in-aid to the British Commonwealth Bureau of 
Biological Control to enable it to carry on its insect-pest-contrcl program in all 
territories of the Caribbean on a regional basis. Surveys of insect pests were 
carried out in four territories, and beneficial parasites and predators of the sugar- 
cane borer, the banana borer, and the coconut scale were introduced into seven 
territories. Biological research was conducted on the pests of such common food 
crops as cabbage, corn, and the pigeon pea. 

A technical conference to promote industrialization in the area was held in 
Puerto Rico under the auspices of the Commission. The recommendations of 
this conference have been widely accepted throughout the region as a basis for 
governmental and individual action in promoting industrialization. The Com- 
mission in cooperation with FAO has begun a study, at the request of the Confer- 
ence, on the utilization of bagasse (waste product of sugarcane) in the manufacture 
of insulation board, wallboard, and paper. The costs of the study are being borne 
jointly by the FAO, the Commission, local governments, and private sugar 
enterprises in the Caribbean. 

In conjunction with FAO, the Commission sponsored a technical conference 
on home economics and education in nutrition which included agricultural exten- 
sion work, training of teachers and extension officers, the cultivation of food plots, 
the use of local foodstuffs in school-lunch programs and manual training for men 
and boys. The Commission, as one result of the conference, will hold a 3-month 
training course in Puerto Rico in 1953 for teachers and workers of the region. 

A third technical conference was held on the subject of fisheries in order to 
develop the fishery resources of the Caribbean. The conference made recom- 
mendations for the improvement of fishing gear and methods, marketing, selling, 
and processing of fish. The Commission will hold periodic meetings of fisheries 
officers of the area for the purpose of exchanging technical information. 

The second meeting of the Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee was held 
jointly by the Commission and the World Meteorological Organization. The 
recommendations of this meeting have resulted in the installation of an adequate 
radiowind observation network in the eastern Caribbean; uniformity in time 
schedules for making meteorological observations in the area; and transmission 
of special reports in the area to San Juan. The hurricane-warning system has 
now become routine procedure, and is so effective that the committee will hence- 
forth meet on a biennial basis. 

Two experts in ‘‘aided self-help’”’ housing were made available to the Caribbean 
area under the auspices of the Commission for a period of 2 years. They have 
visited six territories, consulted with local authorities on housing programs, and 
conducted seminars on local needs. A pilot project, consisting of 50 low-cost 
houses, was set up in Surinam under their guidance. They are investigating 
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local building materials and their adaptation to the tropics, training local laborers 
and supervisors in the techniques of building their own homes, and advising local 
governments upon financing and management of housing schemes. 

The Commission continued to act as the selection agency for the award of 30 
scholarships to students from the French, British, and Netherlands territories to 
be trained in vocational arts at the Metropolitan Vocational Training School in 
Puerto Rico. The students are receiving training in electricity, radio, drafting, 
automobile mechanics, refrigeration, printing, cabinetmaking, machine shop, 
baking, and air conditioning. The vocational training scholarship program is 
resulting in the development of a corps of much-needed technicians in this under- 
developed area. 

A home economist was assigned by the FAO to the Caribbean Commission. 
She assisted in the technical preparations for the Conference on Home Economics. 
At the request of the local governments, the Commission arranged for her to stay 
in the Caribbean area for a period of 8 months to assist 14 local governments in 
the organization of their home-economics program, to conduct courses and to give 
lectures. 

The Commission, in addition to the holding of technical conferences, continued 
its program for furnishing guidance and assistance to local governments and private 
businessmen. The Secretariat continued to loan specialists on the staff to local 
governments upon request, the most recent of which was a market analyst who 
made a nutmeg market survey. It continued to maintain regular reporting serv- 
ices on animal and plant diseases, published (1) special studies on Fisheries in 
the Caribbean and Industrial Promotion in the Caribbean; (2) regular and con- 
tinuing reports in the fields of statistics and economics; (3) and its monthly in- 
formation bulletin. These publications are often used as textbooks in the school 
systems of the Caribbean, and provide the only up-to-date information available 
on economic development. The film-lending-library circulated and loaned 162 
documentary films to local governments for free showings. In addition, the staff 
answered some 150 requests, entailing detailed research, from governments, in- 
stitutions and private businessmen in the fields of agriculture, animal husbandry, 
cooperatives, demography, fiscal matters, forestry, housing, industry, labor, mar- 
kets, trade statistics, and transportation. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT CouRT OF ARBITRATION 


1. Name of organization: International Bureau of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration. (a) Location of headquarters: The Hague, Netherlands. 

2. When organized: 1899. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1899. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of the 
Hague Conventions of 1899 (T. 8S. 392; 32 Stat. 1779) and 1907 (T. S. 536; 36 
Stat. 2199). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal-year-1953 funds: $1,252. 

6. Purpose of organization: The function of the Court is to facilitate the 
arbitration of international disputes. Members of the Court are outstanding 
international lawyers nominated by the states which ratified the convention. 

The International Bureau is the administrative arm of the Court and serves 
as its registry. It channels communications concerning the meetings of the 
Court, maintains its archives, conducts its administrative business and receives 
from contracting parties reports on the results of arbitration proceedings. 

The charter of the United Nations recognizes the use of arbitration as one 
of the first resorts for the settlement of disputes. Also, the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, established by the United Nations, provides that 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration shall perform the function of 
nominating candidates for the International Court of Justice. 

The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration was estab- 
lished under the terms of the Hague Conventions for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes of 1899 and 1907. This Bureau acts as the registry of 
the Court; it is also the channel for communications relative to the meetings of 
the Court, and it conducts the Court’s administrative affairs. 

The Court is constituted to arbitrate or conciliate disputes between nations 
when called upon to do so by the parties to a dispute. It also serves as the ma- 
chinery for nominating members of the International Court of Justice. 

The United States Section of the Permanent Court of Arbitration is made up 
of Francis Biddle, Edwin DeWitt Dickinson, Thomas K. Finletter, and Adrian 
S. Fisher. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


1. Name of organization: International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. (a) Location of headquarters: Bern, Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1883. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1883. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Adherence to the 
Convention of 1883 (25 Stat. 1372; Treaty Series 379) and signature and ratifica- 
tion of the protocol thereto of 1891, the additional act of 1900, and the revisions 
of 1911, 1925, and 1934. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,767. 

6. Purpose of Organization: The Bureau was established to (1) assure interna- 
tional protection of rights in industrial property, including patents, industrial 
designs, trade marks, commercial names and indications of origin, and to repress 
unfair competition; (2) centralize information relating to the protection of indus- 
trial property, and collect and publish such information; and (3) hold itself at the 
service of members of the Union, in order to supply them with any special in- 
formation they may need on questions relating to the international system of 
industrial property. 

The International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property was estab- 
lished to assure international protection of rights in industrial property, including 
patents, industrial designs, trade-marks, commercial names, and indications of 
origin. 

The Union is the executor of the Internationa! Convention for the Protection 
of Industrial Property. It centralizes and publishes information relating to the 
protection of industrial property. 

The Union has benefited the United States, in particular, and all members, in 
general, by administering the International Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property which (a) assures that member countries will provide the same 
treatment on industrial property rights to nationals of other member countries 
as is accorded to their own nationals, and (b) grants special rights and advantages 
to nationals of member countries, such as the right of priority and protection 
against arbitrary forfeiture of patents when such patents have not been put to 
immediate use. It has served as a clearinghouse for information and interpreta- 
tions on patent and trade-mark laws. It also encouraged various countries to 
adhere to later revisions of the convention (in 1951, Canada and Egypt ratified 
the 1934 revision and the Dominican Republic ratified the 1925 revision). 

In 1952, special information and data relating to the protection of industrial 
property was collated and published by the Union in addition to the regular 
periodicals prepared and circulated. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CusTOMS TARIFFS 


1. Name of organization: International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs. 

(a) Location of headquarters: Brussels, Belgium. 

2. When organized: 1890. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1890. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Con- 
vention of 1890 (26 Stat 1518). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $2,233. 

6. Purpose of organization: The object of the Bureau is to translate and pub- 
lish the customs tariffs of the various states of the world and any modifications 
that may be made in them, for dissemination to the member governments. 

The International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs was founded in 
1890 for the purpose of translating and publishing at common expense the customs 
tariffs of the various States for dissemination to the member governments. 

The Union maintains a Bureau at Brussels. As a basis for the reciprocal inter- 
change of tariff information, the member governments supply the Bureaujwith 
copies of their customs laws and tariffs and the instructions concerning¥their 
application. This information is then issued in English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish. 

The information collected and disseminated by the Union is useful not only to 
the Government of the United States but also to commercial and other interests 
which need current customs information from around the world. The United 
States has found that the Union provides the least expensive and most efficient 
method of obtaining this information and of generally reducing the area of igno- 
rance and confusion on tariffs. 
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No regular conferences are held. The work of the Bureau during the year 1952 
has been a continuation of its work of previous years, centering around the publi- 
cation of the International Customs Journal. 


INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


1. Name of organization: International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
(a) Location of headquarters: Sevres, France. 

2. When organized: 1875. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1878. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Con- 
vention of 1875 on May 28, 1878 (20 Stat. 709). Ratification of amending Conven- 
tion of 1921, on September 19, 1923 (43 Stat. 1686). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $8,576. 

6. Purpose of organization: The Bureau’s primary objective is to promote 
standardization of the basic units of measurement throughout the world. Orig- 
inally concerned only with traditional measures of weights and distances, the 
Bureau has in recent years been given the added responsibility of defining and 
unifying measurements in electricity and light. Although it has become in- 
creasingly concerned with problems of electric and photometric measurement, 
the Bureau remains the custodian of the basic standards for mechanical meas- 
urement. 

The functions of the Bureau include: Comparisons and verifications of new 
prototypes of the meter and the kilogram; custody of the international prototypes; 
periodical comparison of the national standards and international prototypes 
with their test copies as well as comparisons of standard thermometers; com- 
parison of the prototypes with the fundamental standards of nonmetrical weights 
and measures in different countries for scientific purposes; calibration and com- 
parison of geodetic-measuring bars; comparison of standards and scales of pre- 
cision, the verification of which may be requested by governments, by scientific 
societies, or by individual scientists and technicians; and investigation and 
preservation of standards of electrical units. 

The International Bureau of Weights and Measures was established in 1875 
and continues to function because of the important bearing that accurate and 
uniform measures have upon the exchange of goods and knowledge between 
countries. Its primary objective is to insure international standardization of 
the basic units of measurement throughout the world. A 1921 convention 
extended the Bureau’s interests beyond the measurement of weights and dis- 
tances to include standards of electrical measuring units and all physical con- 
stants used in high-precision measurements. More recently, standards of photo- 
metric units became a concern of the Bureau. Specifically, the functions of 
this small international bureau, with a staff of 16 persons, include: (1) Comparisons 
and verifications of the new prototypes of the meter and the kilogram and of 
nonmetrical weights and measures; (2) periodic comparison of the national stand- 
ards with international prototypes and their specimens, as well as comparisons 
of standard thermometers; (3) calibration and comparison of geodetic-measuring 
bars; comparison of standards and scales of precision; (4) investigation and 
preservation of standards of electrical units; and (5) conservation of interna- 
tional standards and prototypes. 

The operations of the Bureau are under the direction of an international com- 
mittee of not more than 18 member governments. In addition to the United 
States, the membership of the International Committee as of August 1952 in- 
cluded the following countries: Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, Western Germany, and Japan. Assisting the 
International Committee are four advisory committees which deal respectively 
with: (1) Electrical measurements; (2) photometry; (3) thermometry and calori- 
metry; and (4) an Advisory Committee on the Definition of the Meter, which 
was established in October 1952. The United States, through its National 
Bureau of Standards, has membership on these four committees. 

In addition to the regularly recurring test and calibration work, the Bureau 
has a number of continuing projects. It is working on a new method which is 
devised for the precise measurement of the force of gravity. Research is being 
earried on to determine whether the wavelength of the lines of the spectrum 
which the isotope of mercury, designated as mercury 198, emits can be used as 
an extremely accurate and readily reproducible standard of length. The Com- 
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mittee on the Definition of the Meter, which is still in the course of being organized, 
is to study whether a wavelength of light might be substituted for the platinum- 
iridium meter bar as the basic standard of length. 


INTERNATIONAL CounciL or Screntiric Unrons AND AssocriaTtup UNIONS 


1. Name of organization: International Council of Scientifie Unions and 
Associated Unions. (a) Location of headquarters: Legal domicile, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

2. When organized: 1919. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1919. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: The United States 
originally participated under authority of an Rusculive order of May 11, 1918. 
Current authority: Act of Congress approved August 2, 1935 (22 U. S. C. 274). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $8,468. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the International Council and the 
Associated Unions is to promote cooperation in scientific research and to direct, 
coordinate, and stimulate scientific investigations in the subject fields of the 
unions. ‘To this end, the unions’ international congresses and conferences are 
held and reports are issued on the progress of cooperatively undertaken research. 

The International Council of Scientifie Unions, established in 1919, performs 
functions of great value to scientific groups—both private and governmenta)—in 
organizing and conducting international meetings of scientists; coordinating 
worldwide projects which depend on the cooperation of many governments; and 
serving as the clearinghouse and organizer in the production and exchange of 
publications containing information essential to the progress of scientific endeavor. 
The Council works through a triennial assembly which performs an important 
function in facilitating the interchange of scientific opinion and in obtaining 
agreements on standardizing procedures for various projects. 

The basic constructive work is carried on by the constituent unions of the 
Council for which the latter serves as a focal point. There are at present 11 such 
unions covering the natural sciences. The United States contributes to eight of 
the unions. 

These unions provide a common meeting ground for scientists of many countries. 
They are an important aid in stimulating interchange of ideas and information 
between scientists on an international basis, and provide for the undertaking of 
scientific projects which could not be handled within national frames of reference. 
The results of such worldwide projects and compilations are of direct benefit to 
the various nations which adhere to the International Council of Scientific Unions 
or any of its constituent unions. 

The Council publishes the proceedings of each triennial General Assembly, 
and summary reports on the activities of its Unions. The individual unions pub- 
lish the proceedings of their general assemblies in greater detail and in addition 
maintain series of bulletins and reports. By way of example, the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics produces a series of publications in each of 
its constituent fields containing technical material on seismology, meteorology, 
comparisons of magnetic standards, analyses of terrestrial magnetic observations 
and tidal reports. It also publishes bibliographies and bulletins such as the 
Geodetic Bulletin containing scientific articles on geodesy and synopses of 
significant works published in the various countries. 

Plans are now being developed through the Council for a special period of 
geophysical observations on a world-wide basis during 1957-58. This will be 
known as the geophysical year and is a continuation of two earlier similar periods 
one in 1882-83, and the second 1932-33. Both of these latter programs resulted 
in fundamental discoveries which added materially to the performance and 
reliability of radio communication circuits among other things. During the 
proposed forthcoming geophysical year, attention will be directed to specific 
problems, the solution of which could be of material benefit to the participating 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL HyprRoGRAPHIC BUREAU 


1. Name of organization: International Hydrographic Bureau. (a) Location 
of headquarters: Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

2. When organized: 1921. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1921. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1921 (22 U. S. C. 275; 41 Stat. 1215). 
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5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $9,147. 

6. Purpose of organization: The Bureau has as its oa and objectives: 
To establish a close and permanent association between the Hydrographic Serv- 
ices of its members; to coordinate the hydrographic work of these services with 
a view to rendering navigation easier and safer in all the seas of the world; to 
endeavor to obtain uniformity insofar as possible in charts and hydrographic 
documents; to encourage the adoption of the best methods of carrying out hydro- 
graphic surveys; and to encourage improvement in the theory and practice of 
the sciences of hydrography. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau, located in Monaco, provides the only 
organized international means by which the chief hydrographers from the maritime 
nations of the world can exchange information, coordinate worldwide research 
projects, and maintain a continuous international program of study in the highly 
technical field of hydrography. Below are listed several fields of information 
encompassed in the studies of the Bureau. The rapid collection, analysis, and 
dissemination of such data greatly accelerates and facilitates United States hydro- 
graphic operations: 

Collection of materials for the purposes of accurately charting oceanic 
islands and dangers; 

Collection of oceanic soundings and the plotting of these on comprehensive 
charts; 

Formulation of new suggestions for charting areas which, during the war, 
were mined and which are now presumed to be clear; 

Collection of data regarding limits of oceans and seas: 

teview of tidal data received from individual hydrographic officers; 

Dissemination of descriptive material on echo-sounding instruments and 
new radar and photogrammetry equipment; 

Preparation of illustrated listings of navigation lights and the creation of 
an international numbering system for lights and other important aids to 
navigation. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau also undertakes the development and 
dissemination of uniform specifications and terminology in the field of hydrog- 
raphy. 

Every 5 vears the Bureau convenes an international conference of the chief 
hydrographers from its member nations The conference reviews the work pro- 
gram of the Bureau, its financial and administrative status, and a future course 
laid out. Following technical discussion on such subjects as are listed above, 
resolutions are introduced which are designed to secure uniformity in the hydro- 
graphic work of the member states. The Sixth International Hydrographic 
Conference was held in Monaco, April 28 to May 10, 195 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


1. Name of organization: International Whaling Commission. (a) Location of 

headquarters: London, England. 

2. When organized: 1948, convention entered into force. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1948. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification on July 
18, 1947, of the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling (61 Stat. 
1213) and Public Law 676, 81st Congress, approved August 9, 1950. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $420. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Commission is to safeguard the 
remaining world whale stocks, insofar as possible, through regulations which form 
an integral part of the convention. 

The Commission is authorized to organize studies and investigations relating 
to whales and whaling, to collect and analyze statistical information, and to 
study, appraise, and disseminate information concerning whaling stocks in col- 
laboration with public organizations. The Commission is also authorized to 
publish, either independently or in collaboration with the International Bureau of 
Whaling Statistics and other organizations and agencies, such reports as it deems 
a gr ate, . ‘ ‘ 

The 1946 Whaling Convention entered into force on November 10, 1948, and 
the International Whaling Commission was organized in London in May 1949. 
It is the function of the International Whaling Commission to keep whales and 
whaling under scientific study and review, and to reconsider the whaling regula- 
tions annually, or more often if necessary, and to make such amendments to 
them as are indicated by the results of the preceding whaling season. The proper 
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harvesting of whales will assure a lasting and prosperous whaling industry, and 
this, in turn, will perpetuate a highly important source of edible fats and oils for 
human consumption. 

Although the ultimate goal of optimum utilization of the whale resource cannot 
be realized immediately, the Commission has already, in the 34 years of its exist- 
ence, demonstrated its capacity for attaining that goal eventually at the annual 
meeting of the Commission. The Scientific Committee considers the scientific 
evidence that has been discovered and reported by the respective contracting 
governments to the Commission, and in conjunction with the Technical Com- 
mittee drafts such amendments to the whaling regulations as are dictated by 
that evidence. 

In June 1952 the Commission adopted the same Antarctic baleen whaling season 
and catch limit for the 1953 whaling season as was approved the previous year. 
With respect to humpback whaling, however, the ( ommission shortened the 
season to 3 days, at the same time retaining the catch limits of 1,250 humpbacks, 
The Commission deferred decision on increasing the Antarctic sanctuary area, 
and decided to compile all data available in order to consider at its next session 
whether the eastern portion of the North Pacific should be closed for conservation 
purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


1. Name of organization: International Wheat Council. (a) Location of 
headquarters: London, England. 

2. When organized: 1942, International Wheat Council; 1949, International 
Wheat Agreement. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1942. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: 1942, memorandum of 
agreement initialed April 1942 (57 Stat. 1382); 1949, deposit of ratification of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $18,312. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, as administered by the Council, is ‘‘to overcome the serious hardship 
caused to producers and consumers by burdensome surpluses and critical shortages 
of wheat.’’ Its specific objectives are “to assure supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries at equitable and stable 
prices.” 

To this end the agreement pledges each exporting country to make available 
specified quantities of wheat to importing countries and each importing country 
to buy a specified quantity from the exporting countries within a given price 
range each year. Exporting countries are obligated to sell to the Sinietiog coun- 
tries at the maximum price to the extent of their guaranteed export quotas when 
called upon to do so by the Council. Conversely, importing countries are 
obligated to buy the amount of their guaranteed import quotas at the minimum 
price when the Council calls upon them to do so. 

The stated objectives of the International Wheat Agreement are ‘‘to insure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices.’”’ To this end the agreement pledges 
exporting countries to provide specified quantities of wheat to importing countries 
upon demand at the maximum of a stated range of prices and the importing coun- 
tries to buy specified quantities at the minimum of the range. The International 
Wheat Council administers the International Wheat Agreement. 

Membership in the agreement has increased from the original 38 countries to 
45 countries. Almost all important wheat importing countries now are members, 
By quota increases and accessions the quantity of wheat covered by the Agreement 
increased from 12.1 million metric tons at the outset to 15.8 million for the third 
year (1951-52). No addition to the quantity covered by the agreement was made 
in the course of the third year or is any expected in the final year (1952-53). The 
quantity moved in 1951-52 and expected to move in 1952-53 represents the total 
in the pool minus the relatively small quantities which Australia was not able to 
supply because of a short crop. Although wheat was sold at the maximum price 
under the agreement and importing countries were not obligated to buy, they 
actually took in the third year (1951-52) 15.55 million tons out of a total guaran- 











teed quantity of 15.8 million tons. The United States sold the whole of its 
quota in 1950-51 and 1951-52 and is expected to do the same in 1952-53. 
Over 60 percent of the wheat moving in international trade moves under the 
agreement. 
The agreement is performing a noteworthy service in stabilizing trade of one of 
the world’s key commodities. The assurance of adequate supplies which the 
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agreement gives to importing countries enables them to refrain from undue and 
uneconomic expansion of domestic production and to plan the use of their own 
resources for most economic production. For the exporting countries the agree- 
ment has afforded an assurance of an outlet at specified minimum prices for im- 
_—— quantities of wheat thus making confident planning for high production 
possible. 

The present agreement elapses July 31, 1953. Negotiations for renewal began 
in the spring of 1952 and are being continued in early 1953. 


NorTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


1. Name of organization: Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. (a) 
Location of headquarters: St. Andrews, New Brunswick, Canada. 

2. When organized: Convention entered into force July 3, 1950. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1950. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Inter- 
national Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, September 1, 1949, 
and Public Law 845, 8list Congress approved September 27, 1950 (64 Stat. 1067). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $3,308. 

6. Purpose of organization: For some years evidence has pointed to an increas- 
ing depletion in the international fisheries (chiefly cod, flatfish, and rosefish) of the 
Northwest Atlantic Ocean, which may be described as extending from New Jersey 
northward to Baffin Bay and easterly to 42° west longitude. The International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries was designed to provide means 
for international cooperation in scientific investigation and regulation whereby the 
declines in catch might be studied and arrested and the stock of fish maintained or 
even increased. As a mechanism for such cooperation, the Convention provides 
for a Commission composed of representatives of each of the 10 signatory govern- 
ments. 

The Commission has functions of two kinds. It is responsible for the coordina- 
tion of programs of scientific investigation required for information necessary for 
maintaining the stocks of fish concerned. It has the function of recommending 
to the signatories regulation of fishing operations—catch and size limits, mesh size, 
closed seasons, etc., such recommendations under certain safeguards becoming 
regulations binding upon all signatory governments. 

In the field of scientific investigation, the Commission will work through or in 
collaboration with agencies of the contracting governments or other organizations, 
In the field of regulation, the Commission’s function is limited to recommendation, 
the duty of administering and executing regulations devolving upon the contract- 
ing governments separately under their respective domestic laws. 

Since its organization in 1951, the Commission has been responsible for the 
investigation, protection and conservation of the fisheries of the Northwest 
Atlantic Ocean, in order to make possible the maintenance of a maximum sustained 
catch from these fisheries. One of the first problems which faced the Com- 
mission was the collection of statistical data from the member governments which 
would form a comprehensive picture of the fisheries of the convention area and 
serve as a basis for the planning of future investigations. Historical statistical 
data from the 10 signatory governments has been collected, compiled, and 
published. These datums provide for the first time a clear picture of the problem. 
The Commission’s future efforts in the statistical field will be devoted to the 
refinement of data already on hand and the collection of current statistics. 

In the field of research, the Commission is in the process of formulating a 
comprehensive research program for the Convention area. This program will be 
in effect the master plan for the future research operations of the Commission. 
The program will include a statement of the problems to be solved; recommenda- 
tions with regard to means of solving the problems; and suggestions with regard 
to the roles which the research organizations of the several member govern- 
ments might play in the implementation of the program. 

In the field of regulation, the Commission in June 1952, recommended action 
to regulate the gear used in the haddock fishery off the New England coast. The 
recommendation was accepted, in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
vention, by Canada and the United States on February 13, 1953, and entered 
into force with respect to all contracting governments on June 13, 1953. The 
recommendation, which is designed to protect large numbers of immature haddock 
is the first step in a program to restore this fishery to former peak production. 
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PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVIGATION CONGRESSES 


Name of organization: Permanent International Association of Navigation 
Congresses. (a) Location of headquarters: Brussels, Belgium. 

2. When organized: 1900. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1902. 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Act of Congress of 
June 28, 1902. Current authorization Rivers and Harbors Act of 1948 (32 Stat. 
485; 48 Stat. 1225 (sec. 2 (b) (12)) 62 Stat., pt. 1, p. 1174). 

United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,500 from funds 
appropriated to the Department of the Army. 

}. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Association is to promote the 
progress of inland and maritime navigation, more particularly to consider the 
improvement of rivers, inland and maritime canals, etc., their technical exploita- 
tion, and relevant commercial and economic questions. The Congress deals 
with the improvement and maintenance of harbors and waterways and their 
accessories but not with ships and the actual navigation thereof. 


Sours Pactric CoMMISSION 


1, Name of organization: South Pacific Commission. (a) Location of head- 
quarters: Noumea, New Caledonia. 

2. When org: anized: 1948. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1948 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 403, 80th 
Congress, approved January 28, 1948, as amended by Public Law 806, 8lst 
C et approved Septe »mber 21, 1950 ( J C. 280). 

. United States contribution from fis: a year 19) 53 funds: $55,092. 

Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Commission is to further the 
mona and social development of the non-self-governing territories adminis- 
tered by the six member governments in the South Pacific region and the welfare 
and advancement of their peoples. To this end, the Commission has the following 
functions: (a) To study, formulate, and recommend measures for the development 
and coordination of services affecting the economic and social rights and welfare 
of the inhabitants of the territories within the scope of the Commission, particu- 
larly in respect of agriculture (including animal husbandry), communications, 
transport, fisheries, forestry, industry, labor, marketing, production, trade and 
finance, public works, education, health, housing and social welfare; (b) to provide 
for and facilitate research in technical, scientific, economic and social fields in the 
territories within the scope of the Commission and to insure the maximum coopera- 
tion and coordination of the activities of research bodies; (c) to make recommenda- 
tions for the coordination of local projects which have regional significance and for 
the provision of technological assistance from a wider field not otherwise available 
to a territorial administration; (d) to provide technical assistance, advice and 
information (including statistical and other material) for the participating govern- 
ments; and (e) to promote cooperation with nonparticipating governments and 
with nongovernmental organizations of a public or quasi-public character having 
common interests in the area, in matters within the competence of the Commission, 

The South Pacific Commission is primarily a consultative and advisory body 
to the six participating Governments (Australia, France, New Zealand, The 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States), designed to promote 
the development and welfare of the peoples of the South Pacific area. The 
Organization is empowered by the terms of its agreement to study, formulate, and 
recommend measures for the development and coordination of services particu- 
larly in respect of agriculture, communications, transportation, fisheries, forestry, 
housing and social welfare, labor, marketing, public works, education, and health. 

The provision of information and advice has been a normal part of the work of 
the Commission since its establishment, and member governments, territorial 
administrations, institutions, mission organizations, and private citizens have 
increasingly looked upon the South Pacific Commission as a source of expert 
advice and practical assistance. In 1952 15 technical specialists under Commis- 
sion auspices were engaged in advising and consulting directly with the island 
territories on local and regional problems. In addition, a great deal of this work 
was carried on by correspondence owing to the geographic distance involved. 

The nutritionist, who has been engaged on a study of the nutritional and dietary 

roblems of the area, worked in the north of New Caledonia in the New Hebrides, 
iji, and in American Samoa, Educational pamphlets and posters, with appro- 
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priate illustrations, have been distributed to the territories. The plant quarantine 
expert visited Tonga, where he aided in an eradication campaign against the 
rhinoceros beetle, which attacks the coconut. He also discussed pest and control 
problems with local authorities in Fiji, Western Samoa, and Cook Islands, and 


Niue. A plant pest reporting services provides regular information to territorial 
and member governments. 

A survey of the cocoa and coffee industries of the area was initiated, with a view 
to Getermining the present status of production, including consideration of cost 
analyses, production methods, marketing procedures, by-products, and related 


prob ler ms and pe for extension of production. The expert, having previously 
comple ted the reports on Papua and New Guinea and the British Solomon Islands, 
investigated these crops in New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, American Samoa, 
Western Samoa, the Cook Islands, Fiji, and Netherls ry New Guinea. 

“he principal crop, and often the only one for the greater part of the South 
Pacific area, is the coconut. The Commission, in cooperation with the New 
Zealand Reparation Estates in Western Samoa, is conducting coconut selection 


experiments designed primarily to improve varieties, both to gain early maturity 





and to increase yields. The expert has to date worked in Fiji, New Caledonia, 
Western Samoa, ye the Cook Islands. Particular attention is being given to 
the selection, multiplication, and distribution of higher yielding varieties and 
strains of coconut plants, the extension of improved plantation practices among 
indigenous and European planters, the reduction of labor input by means of 
mechanization and invention, and the development of buildings and equipment 


of improved design. 
Plant introduction is one of the basic Commission projects in economic develop- 


ment The Commission has concentrated its efforts in introduction and distribu- 
tion of new varieties of crops at the Naduruloulou Plant Introduction Garden 
and Quarantine Station, which services the tropical lowland islands. The station 
has assembled for the territories a ge collection of local economic species for 
observation, propagation and seed seediation, In addition an active policy of 





plant introduction from overseas has been developed. Lists of plant introduc- 
tions, together with plant and seed lists indicating stocks available for distribu- 
tion, have been furnished territorial administrations. 

Leprosy is widespread in the South Pacific area and the territories therein have 
requested expert assistance in a uniform system of diagnosis, treatment, and con- 
trol of this medicosocial roblem. An investi igation of the incidence of leprosy in 
Nauru and the Solomon Islands has bee completed, as well as a survey of Nether- 
lands New Guinea, where in one area alone! 5 perce nt of the population had leprosy. 
The expert has just concluded a tour of duty in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and has yet to survey American Samoa, Cook Islands, and the Gilbert 
and Ellice re As part of the leprosy project medical officers and qualified 
medical practitioners from several South Pacific territories have studied at the 
Makogai eae Hospital in Fiji to gain experience in early diagnosis, treatment, 
and control of the disease 

In some territories within the scope of the Commission, malaria takes a heavy 
toll in human life and is a major obstacle to the development of the area. A 
malariologist and laboratory assistant have been working in Australian New 
Guinea, Papua, the Trobriand Islands, the New Hebrides, and the Solomon 
Islands with particular attention devoted to the formulation of an antimosquito 
gram for the indigenous inhabitants and other control measures. 

The Commission has also continued its epidemiological information service and 
has in 1952 drafted a quarantine code for the protection of Pacific Island com- 
mul ities against transmissible diseases. 

Since the establishment of the South Pacific Literature Bureau in late 1951, its 
ope rations have been directed toward carrying out its objects of encouraging pro- 
duction of suitable reading material for the area, stimulating literacy effort by 
island Ligaeae preparing model textbooks, preparing followup material for mass 
literacy campaigns, and conducting appraisal services for books and visual aids. 
An saeienibsanl specialist completed a tour of New Caledonia, Fiji, American 
Samoa, Western Samoa, and the Cook Islands, to ascertain the literature position 
in these islands and to promote the work of the Literature Bureau. Book boxes 
containing selected books on special topics have been sent to territories; the prepa- 
ration of films and filmstrip appraisals have been continued; production of simple, 
inexpensive illustrated reading material has been begun; the building up of a col- 
lection of village library books in English and French has been increased; informa- 
tion on nonelectric filmstrip projection has been distributed, together with data 
and advice on tropic proofing, and other related audiovisual problems. The 
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potential importance of the Commission’s work in social development alone is 
emphasized by the fact that approximately 1,200 requests for information were 
received and acted upon during the past year. 

The increasing difficulty throughout the world of finding skilled labor, and the 
high cost of building materials and the need for finding low-cost materials for 
housing and general economic development is shared by the South Pacific area. 
Of particular significance is the need for dwellings and public buildings suitable 
to the climatic conditions and within the financial resources of the native family or 
community. In 1952 a survey of these problems was completed by an expert on 
tropical housing, after a tour of the territories. Various technical documents, 
such as Coral as a Building Material, have been printed and circulated to terri- 
torial governments. 

The Commission utilizes the areawide technical conference as an effective 
means of promoting its program. A fisheries conference held in May 1952 has 
resulted in recommendations concerning the best way of investigating the methods 
of gathering, processing, transporting, and marketing of fish, and of inducing 
people to increase the use of local fisheries products; suggestions concerning the 
prerequisites for fisheries development; and promotion of courses for technical 
instruction. 

The Commission has authorized printing of the following reports: 

Report on the Gilbert Islands by Dr. R. L. 8. Catala; Report on the Cocoa, 
Coffee, and Tea Industries in the Pacific by Mr. D. H. Urquhart; Report on the 
Moturiki Community Development Project by Mr. Howard Hayden; Social 
Anthropology in Polynesia by Dr. Felix M. Keesing; Social Anthropology in 
Melanesia by Dr. A. P. Elkin; Vocational Training in the South Pavifiec by R. A. 
Derrick; Building Investigation by Prof. J. P. Thijsee; Survey of Linguistic 
Research by Dr. A. Capell. 

Many pamphlets and documents on technical subjects in the fields of health 
and economic development have been issued by the Commission. In the social- 
development field a series of Social Development Notes has been circulated to 
territories including such topics as Libraries for Beginners; Research Workers in 
the South Pacific; Further Education in the Cook Islands; Bibliography of Cargo 
Cults and Other Nativistic Movements in the South Pacific; Types of Organiza- 
tions in Adult and Mass Literacy Work. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES—PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


1. Name of Organization: Organization of American States—Program of 
Technical Cooperation. (a) Location of headquarters: Washington, D. C. 

2. When organized: 1950. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1950. 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Act for International 
Development (title IV of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, Public 
Law 535, 81st Cong., June 5, 1950, as amended by the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, Public Law 165, 82d Cong., Oct. 10, 1951). 

5. United States contribution from fiscal-year-1953 funds: $1 million. 

6. Purpose: The purpose of the technical cooperation program of the Organiza- 
tion of American States is to assist the Latin American countries in their economic 
development. The program is directed to technical education and provides train- 
ing, instruction, and technical advice at regional training centers and educational 
institutions. The technical cooperation program is financed by voluntary con- 
tributions from members of the OAS. 

7. Program: The technical cooperation program of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States was established by resolution of the Inter-American Economie and 
Social Council on April 10, 1950. It began operations in January 1951 and con- 
sists entirely of regional projects. It is directed toward technical education and 
provides training, instruction, and technical advice at regional training centers 
and educational institutions. 

The program for 1953 contains 11 projects. Six of these, which are continued 
from 1952, are in the fields of agricultural extension, cooperatives, housing, child 
welfare, economic and financial statistics, and animal husbandry. The last-named 
project involves a research and diagnostic service, and a demonstration and train- 
ing center in hoof-and-mouth disease control. The five new projects to be under- 
taken this year include city planning, evaluation of natural resources, and teacher 
training. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


1. Name of organization: Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. (a) Location of headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 

2. When organized: 1951. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1951. 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 165, 82d 
Congress, approved October 10, 1951 

5. United States contribution from fiscal-year-1953 funds: $9,240,500. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Committee is to make arrange- 
ments for the transport of migrants, for whom existing facilities are inadequate 
and who could not otherwise be moved, from certain European countries having 
surplus population to countries overseas which offer opportunities for orderly 
immigration, consistent with the policies of the countries concerned. 

Since World War II, United States foreign policy has been directed toward the 
establishment of stable political and economic conditions in Western Europe 
along with the development of military strength sufficient to meet the evergrowing 
threat of communism. Because communism in Western Europe thrives upon 
the low standards of living caused to a large extent by the existence of excess 
populations and the influx of refugees from Eastern Europe, the direct relation- 
ship of these serious problems to the attainment of its basic policy goal was early 
recognized by the United States Government and by the other governments of 
the free world. 

From various studies made by congressional committees, by other agencies of 
the United States Government, and by international agencies, it has been generally 
assessed that (a) excess population to the extent of 3% to 5 million people in 
Western Europe creates grave political and economic problems, presenting the 
necessity for the movement overseas of some 700,000 migrants annually during 
the next several years, and (b) an intergovernmental organization is required to 
increase to this 700,000 level the normal annual movement of migrants estimated 
at approximately 350,000. Cognizant of these considerations, the 8lst Congress 
in 1950 and the 82d Congress in 1951 adopted legislation which in effect provided 
for the participation of the United States Government in intergovernmental 
arrangements to alleviate this problem. 

Acting under these considerations, the United States Government, in coopera- 
tion with the Belgian Government, took the initiative in convening a conference 
of 27 governments at Brussels in November 1951, as a result of which 16 of these 
governments formally established the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. As of May 1, 1953, there were 
22 government members of the Committee, including 12 Western European 
countries, 6 Latin American countries, and Australia, Canada, Israel, and the 
United States. This increase in the number of government members actively 
participating in the program of the Committee within its first year of operation 
exemplified the growing interest and concern of the free governments in resolving 
the excess population problem. 

The basic purpose of the Committee is to facilitate the movement of migrants 
from excess population areas in Europe to countries affording resettlement 
opportunities overseas. To this end it provides transportation to move migrants 
overseas, including the chartering of ships and planes, and the use of commercial 
shipping and air transport facilities. Although political and economic difficulties 
of a temporary nature in certain immigration countries, particularly Canada and 
Australia, reduced the movement of the expected number of migrants during its 
first year, the Committee did make an encouraging start. The Committee began 
moving migrants in February 1952 and during the remaining 11 months of the 
year moved a total of 77,626 migrants, principally from Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, to overseas countries, including the United States, Australia, 
Canada, and Brazil. The program adopted for calendar year 1953 calls for the 
movement of 120,000 persons. Since the 1953 program was developed before the 
President’s recommendation of April 22, 1953, to the Congress for emergency 
legislation to admit 240,000 additional immigrants to the United States during 
the next 2 years, it does not reflect any change in program that might result in 
1953 if such legislation is enacted. 

The Committee maintains offices in the principal countries of emigration and of 
immigration. Through these offices the Committee, upon request of the govern- 
ments concerned, assists countries of emigration in processing migrants for 
resettlement, and arranges transportation for migrants from the countries of 
emigration to ports of departure. Similarly, upon request, the Committee assists 
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countries of immigration in facilitating the selection and processing of persons for 
resettlement, and reception of migrants on arrival in the country of resettlement. 
The Committee also assists member governments wishing to increase the number 
of immigrants in developing and furthering the completion of resettlement plans 
and projects involving the application for and use of international or intragovern- 
mental financing. 

On November 15, 1952, the name of the Committee was changed to the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration. 


Unitep Nations ExpaNpED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


1. Name of organization: United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. (a) Location of headquarters: New York, N. Y. 

2. When organized: 1950. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1950. 

4, Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 535, 81st 
Congress, June 5, 1950 as amended by Public Law 165, 82d Congress, October 
10, 1951. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal-year-1953 funds: Funds appropriated 
$8,171,333. 

6. Purpose: The purpose of the United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance is to promote the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries through international cooperation. It assists underdeveloped coun- 
tries in strengthening their economies, especially in the fields of agriculture, 
health, and education; in raising the standard of living of their people; and in 
promoting the development of effective and responsible governmental adminis- 
trative machinery. The program is financed through voluntary contributions 
from 67 governments. 

The United Nations expanded program of technical assistance is an inter- 
national effort to enlist technical skills from many nations to help the govern- 
ments and peoples of underdeveloped areas develop their economic resources, 
The experience and technical competence of the international organizations make 
them an effective instrument for carrying out this objective. In 1950 the United 
States therefore joined with 54 other governments in making voluntary contribu- 
tions to a special technical assistance account for the benefit of underdeveloped 
areas, 

The United Nations expanded program is carried out by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies: the Food and Agriculture Organization; World Health 
Organization; United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; International Labor Organization; International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion; International Telecommunication Union; and the World Meteorological 
Organization. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund cooperate in the programs, although they 
do not receive allocations from the U. N. special account from which the program 
is financed. 

The activities of these agencies are coordinated by the Technical Assistance 
Board made up of representatives of the participating agencies, with an Execu- 
tive Chairman appointed by the Secretary General of the United Nations. The 
Board and the Chairman are responsible to an intergovernmental body, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee, composed of the 18 governments on the U. N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, including the United States. 

This program now has almost 1,200 experts working in approximately 70 coun- 
tries and territories. Over 1,500 requests for technical assistance have been 
received; 700 agreements have been signed by participating agencies and recipi- 
ent governments. Almost 1,200 fellows are receiving professional training. Sixty- 
seven governments have pledged support of the program for calendar year 1953, 
which is currently operating at an annual rate in excess of $20 million. 

Examples of projects carried out under the expanded program include the 
following: 

(1) As a result of a program recently conducted in Lashio, Burma, by experts 
of the World Health Organization and Burmese workers, this area is rapidly 
losing its name as a malaria death trap. Four months after the 355 villages 
with a population of 55,000 had their first round of DDT spraying, malaria was 
disappearing from areas where previously almost the whole population had been 
its victims. Following a similar WHO project in the Terai district of India, 
land values increased as the Indian Government (with the cooperation of the 
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Food and Agriculture Organization and the United States) opened up large areas 
for increased food production. 

(2) Rinderpest is being brought under control in a number of countries by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. When rinderpest 
strikes a herd of cattle, 9 out of 10 may die, and those which survive cannot 
work or breed. Hundreds of thousands of cattle have already been vaccinated 
under the guidance of FAO technicians. The first result of this program has 
been to improve meat supply, but in addition, dairy production and farm draft 
and transport power will be aided because of the sharp decline in the animal 
death rate. 

(3) Assistance in combating problems of widespread illiteracy is being furnished 
a number of underdeveloped countries by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Fundamental education, in addition to 
providing training in reading and writing for illiterate adults, includes basic 
training in nutrition, sanitation, farming methods, ete. Teachers trained in 
fundamental education at centers sponsored by UNESCO under the expanded 
program of technical assistance, are equipped to help their governments establish 
and operate national and local fundamental education programs. 

(4) Standards of safety in civil aviation are being impreved by ICAO through 
its technical-assistance activities. In Iran, a country where some sections are 
almost completely isolated because of poor communications, ICAO has sent an 
expert to assist the Iranian airways in improving their organization and service. 
Classes in radio and air-traffic control have been organized and supplemented by 
on-the-job training. Meteorological observers are also being trained and posted 
throughout the country, which has so far not had an adequate weather service. 

(5) One of the great problems facing Brazil today is that of obtaining skilled 
manpower for industry. Upon the invitation of the Brazilian Government, the 
International Labor Organization has agreed to help administer a training scheme 
for Latin American countries. Over 40 different trades are being taught. ILO is 
providing instructors and is financing fellowships to permit Latin Americans to 
receive adequate industrial training. 

(6) In the fall of 1952, railway officials from Asia and the Far East studied 
railway methods and equipment in use on European and North American railways 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
In particular, the participants studied railway signaling and other safety devices. 
In most Far Eastern countries, the traffic load is very heavy on single-track lines. 
To lay double tracks along these lines is hardly possible for most of these countries 
at this time. However, through modern signaling, telecommunications, and other 
safety devices, the capacity of single-track lines can be increased. The project 
will be followed up through a regional training and demonstration center in the 
Far East. Here western technology will be adapted to local conditions. 


Unitep Nations INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FuND 


1. Name of organization: United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. (a) Location of headquarters: New York, N. Y. 

2. When organized: 1946. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1947. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 84, 80th 
Congress, approved May 31, 1947. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $6,666,667. 

6. Purpose: The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
was established at the close of World War II to provide emergency feeding, 
clothing, and care for millions of children whose lives had been upset by the 
war. In 1950 the program emphasis shifted from emergency mass feeding of war 
victims in Ewmope to assisting underdeveloped countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, whose own economic resources are limited, in the development of 
maternity and child-welfare programs with long-range benefits. 

7. Program: The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF) was established by the United Nations General Assembly in December 
1946, to help relieve the suffering and misery of children throughout the world 
resulting from the devastation of the war. To date the fund has allocated a total 
of approximately $143 million to child-care programs in Africa, Asia, the Near 
East, Europe and Latin America. 

During its first years the fund’s resources were devoted largely to meeting the 
emergency needs of children in Europe for food, clothing, blankets and medical 
care. By the end of 1950 UNICEF had provided approximately $113,425,000 in 
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aid to children. Of this amount, approximately 78 percent was devoted to relief 
activities of this character. Also, of the $113,425,000, approximately 76 percent 
went to Europe. 

In December 1950, the General Assembly voted to extend UNICEF through 
December 31, 1958, at which time it would again consider the future of the fund. 
Since 1950 the program emphasis has shifted from the emergency mass feeding 
and care of war victims in Europe to assisting underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America in the development of local maternity and child 
welfare programs. Of the approximate $29,360,000 allocated for projects from 
1951 through March 1953, 68 percent was for long-range programs in under- 
developed countries. 

Currently, the aid being furnished by UNICEF falls into the following major 
categories: 

1. Assistance to countries for general maternal and child welfare purposes. 
This type of assistance includes (a) the building and expansion of the countries’ 
basic services for children and mothers, including the provision of equipment 
and supplies for urban and rural health centers, clinics, laboratories, children’s 
hospitals and wards, child-care institutions, and similar services; and (b) the 
training of local child-welfare personnel for manning these services. 

2. Assistance to countries for mass health campaigns against those diseases 
that particularly affect large numbers of children. This assistance includes 
BCG vaccinations and other tuberculosis-control measures; control of yaws, 
bejel, and syphilis; prevention and cont1ol of common childhood diseases, such as 
diphtheria and whooping cough; treatment of trachoma and other eve diseases; 
antimalaria and other insect-control measures; and aid in the production of anti- 
biotics and insecticides. 

38. Assistance to countries in child-feeding programs and in the development 
and improvement of facilities for the production, purification, and distribution of 
milk. 

4. Assistance to special groups in need because of emergency situations, 

UNICEF cooperates with the United Nations and other appropriate specialized 
agencies in assisting countries. UNICEF furnishes the necessary imported sup- 
plies and equipment for a project; while the World Health Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, or other international body provides the technical 
advice required by the assisted country in planning and carrying out the project, 
including assistance in the effective utilization of the materials supplied by 
UNICEF. 

UNICEF emphasizes the principle of self-help. In allocating funds UNICEF 
favors programs which have a broad impact, and which are within the means of 
the assisted countries to carry on themselves after an initial period. The govern- 
ment receiving aid assumes administrative responsibility for the program, and 
provides local staff and locally available supplies and equipment. The govern- 
ment’s contribution which is at least equal to and is often more than equivalent 
in value to that of the fund, establishes the necessary basis for carrying on the 
work after UNICEF aid is discontinued. 

Since the fund’s inception 63 governments have contributed to or made firm 
pledges to UNICEF, many of them on an annual basis, Currently UNICEF 
aid is going to 69 countries and territories. When projects now under way are 
completed, it is estimated that at least 60 million children will have been aided by 
the Children’s Fund. 

In calendar year 1952 the Executive Board approved 80 long-range programs in 
49 countries and territories, plus 6 emergency programs. ‘The current program 
emphasis is in marked contrast to the heavy emphasis on emergency aid prior to 
1951. Over 19 million children benefited from UNICEF assistance in 1952. 
UNICEF reports that 13.5 million children were tested for tuberculosis, of whom 
5 million were vaccinated; 5 million were examined for yaws and syphilis, of whom 
1.3 million were treated; 8.3 million were protected against malaria and other 
insect-borne diseases; 126,000 were immunized against diptheria and whooping 
cough; and 3 million received diet supplements through demonstration feeding 
projects. During the year aid was approved for 2,000 maternal and child-welfare 
centers, mainly in rural areas. 

The Children’s Fund is a concrete demonstration of the concern of the free 
world in providing for the welfare of children in the many underdeveloped coun- 
tries whose own resources are limited to the extent that they must look elsewhere 
for assistance. A resolution passed by the seventh session of the General Assem- 
bly in December 1952 pointed out that “because of its practical and material 
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forms of aid, UNICEF is easily understood and invariably appreciated in all 
arts of the world and thus has become an outstanding symbol of constructive 
Jnited Nations activities.” 


Unirep Nations KorREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


1. Name of organization: United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
(a) Location of headquarters: New York, N. Y.; Far Eastern headquarters: 
Tokyo. 

2. When organized: 1950. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1951. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 165, 82d 
Congress, approved October 10, 1951. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal-year-1953 funds: $40,750,000. 

6. Purpose of organization: It is the objective of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency to assist the Korean people, through relief and rehabil- 
itation supplies, transport and services. ‘The relief of the suffering and repair of 
the devastation caused by aggression are basic first steps meeded to provide the 
necessary foundations for a stable economy. 

7. Program: The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 
was established by resolution of the United Nations General Assembly on De- 
cember 1, 1950. The terms of the resolution, in general, directed the Agency 
to plan, initiate, and carry out a broad policy of relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea. 

The overall purpose of UNKRA’s program is to assist the Korean people in 
their own efforts, first to provide the basic necessities of life and then, to restore 
a stable economy. The principal objectives of the program are to assist in (1) 
providing food, shelter, clothing, and medical services required to sustain life; 
(2) developing agriculture, fisheries, coastal shipping, and mining so as to min- 
imize food import requirements and maximize exportable surplus, (3) rehabili- 
tating or reconstructing the damaged or destroyed Korean facilities for the 
production of goods and materials, and in some instances constructing a facility 
which had not previously existed, such as a fertilizer plant, thus restoring and 
increasing the Korean production of goods and materials and making the maxi- 
mum use of indigenous resources, (4) counteracting the inflationary tendencies 
resulting from the war conditions, (5) achieving economic conditions conducive 
to the maintenance of economic and political stability, and (6) training Koreans 
in technical fields such as agriculture, industry, public health, and education. 

Toward the fulfillment of its objectives, UNKRA, in agreement with the 
Unified Command and the Republic of Korea, embarked on a $70 million pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1953, which is supplemental and complementary to the 
efforts of the Unified Command. The magnitude of the program was deter- 
mined by the ability of UNKRA to carry out projects in the existing military 
situation, the effect which the effort will have on the longer-range program for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation and, in part, on the availability of resources. 
The major emphasis of the program is on rehabilitation in the fields of agri- 
culture, fisheries, and industry. In addition, the program provides for a start 
on rehabilitation in such fields as housing, education, public health, public welfare 
facilities, electric power, shipping, inland transportation, and communications. 

UNKRA has loaned 158 of its personnel to the United Nations Civil Assist- 
ance Command to work with the Command during the period for which the 
Command has primary responsibility for emergency civilian relief. This staff 
is engaged in the distribution of relief supplies, the prevention of epidemics, 
related health and welfare activities, and coordinated planning of longer range 
rehabilitation projects. 


Unitrep Nations RELIEF AND WorkKs AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES IN THE 
NEAR East 


1. Name of organization: United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Rufugees in the Near East. (a) Location of headquarters: Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

2. When organized: 1949. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1949. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Public Law 25, 81st 
Congress, approved March 24, 1949, and Public Law 165, 82d Congress, approved 
October 10, 1951. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $16 million. 
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6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the Agency is to provide subsistence 
for the Palestine refugees, while helping them to become self-sustaining. By 
providing reintegration-development programs as rapidly as political, financial, 
and other factors permit, the economies of the countries concerned will be strength- 
ened and conditions of peace and security will be insured. 

7. Program: As a result of the conflict between Arabs and Israelis, upward 
of 750,000 Arabs living in the British mandate of Palestine in 1948 left their 
homes and possessions. The vast majority of these peoples have received no 
compensation for their property, and many express the desire to be repatriated. 
While 100,000 or more of these people have been able to find means of self- 
support in Arab communities, the registry rolls of the United Nations now list 
over 800,000 needy refugees, to whom “‘rations,’’ the equivalent of 1,600 calories 
per person daily, are being distributed. This problem is not static, since the 
refugee population is growing at the rate of 25,000 annually, as births exceed 
deaths. 

The United Nations program of relief for Palestine refugees was established by 
resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted in 1948. 
This program was succeeded by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees, which was established by resolution 302 (IV) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, approved December 8, 1949, and continued by resolution 393 (V) 
on December 2, 1950. In January 1952 the General Assembly voted a 3-year 
program estimated to cost $250 million with $50 million estimated for relief and 
$200 million for resettlement projects. 

Against a background of frustration and hostility, the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees has done two things: (1) Maintained 
a program of relief through the provision of food, shelter, and medical care, and 
(2) developed in the Arab countries program of self-support for the refugees. 

The Agency’s standards for relief must be conditioned by the fact that poverty 
prevails among nonrefugees. There must be left incentives for those who choose 
to work rather than to receive a dole. This makes for hardship in a population 
which had achieved, during the past 30 years, higher material standards than 
those of its former neighbors and its present hosts. Through its relief programs 
UNRWA is, however, helping maintain adequate levels of health and nutrition 
among the refugees. 

UNRWA has conducted its operations in a framework of humanitarian and 
economic considerations, and has attempted to avoid any direct connections 
with outstanding political issues. Within these limits, and without prejudice to 
final solutions of political issues, it has negotiated agreements to benefit the 
refugees by substituting employment for relief. One of these agreements is with 
the Jordan Government under which UNRWA has earmarked $40 million for 
the irrigation of the Jordan Valley. A project to implement this agreement is 
now under close study by the United States engineers attached to the Govern- 
ment of Jordan. Intensive irrigation of the valley might provide homes for as 
many as 200,000 people not now living there. Since the resources of water and 
arable land in Jordan are limited, this project offers the greatest possibility for 
settling a substantial number of refugees at a reasonable per capita cost while 
at the same time serving as an effective stimulus to the Jordan economy as a 
whole which would benefit both the refugees and the people of Jordan. 

The Egyptian Government has made a proposal for aiding refugees now con- 
centrated in Gaza, through developments in the Sinai Peninsula. Preliminary 
engineering advice is favorable to such a proposal, involving use of water from 
the Nile. 

In Syria, work is underway on land reclamation, carried out by refugees on 
lands made available by the Government. Proposals for rehabilitation of the 
urban refugees are also under study. 

The collaboration and concrete planning for rehabilitation projects which is 
now going on between UNRWA and the Arab Governments marks a great step 
forward. It should be recalled that 3 years ago when the refugee problem was 
first studied by Mr. Gordon Clapp on behalf of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, the Arab States were unwilling to discuss more than a program of work 
relief. UNRWA is now in the phase of economic development from which refugees 
and host countries can secure permanent benefits. 


CENTRAL CoMMISSION FOR NAVIGATION OF THE RHINE 


1. Name of organization: Central Commission for Navigation of the Rhine. 
(a) Location of headquarters, Strasbourg, France. 
2. When organized: 1815. 


18 
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3. Date of United States participation: 1945. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Executive agreement. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $8,580. 

6. Purpose of organization: To insure that the navigation of the Rhine and 
its mouths shall be free to vessels and nationals of all nations for the commercial 
transportation of merchandise and persons, and, to act as an impartial organi- 
zation concerned with the assurance and maintenance of adequate technical 
conditions permitting the full navigability of the river. 

The Central Rhine Commission, composed of the states bordering the Rhine 
plus the United Kingdom, and the United States, was established to administer 
the Mannheim Convention which guarantees freedom of navigation of the Rhine 
and to advise on Rhenish matters relating to navigation and commerce. 

During 1952 the Central Rhine Commission drafted and submitted to Rhine 
governments an international agreement on customs and fiscal matters to be 
applied to gas oil carried by vessels navigating the Rhine as their own fuel or 


bunkered at depots for use as ship’s fuel. (The draft agreement would free fuel 
oil from special levies, prohibit discrimination and restore competitive factors in 
the fueling of carriers in the Rhine traffic.) Efforts to assure consideration of 


Rhine interests in transportation arrangements for the coal and steel community 
as well as joint rate and tariff studies with the ECE were initiated. 

Under the guidance of the Central Rhine Commission a conference of private 
Rhine boat and fleet owners was convened to examine problems related to rate 
and tariff structure, the role of Rhine navigation within the overall European 
transport system and the stabilization of traffic and general commercial activity 
along the river. As a result there has been recommended the formation of an 
organization to represent the Rhine shipping industry in international forums. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE RUHR 


1. Name of organization: International Authority for the Ruhr. (a) Location 
of headquarters: Dusseldorf, Germany. 

2. When organized: 1949. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1949. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Executive Agreement 
signed April 28, 1949. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds $20,000. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purposes of the Authority are to insure that 
the resources of the Ruhr industrial area will be used solely in the interests of 
peace and to aid in a closer coordination of the economic life of those countries 
of Europe, including a democratic Germany, which cooperate for the common 
good. 

The basic function of the Authority is to make a division of coal, coke, and steel 
from the Ruhr as between German consumption and exports, in order to provide 
adequate access to supplies of these products by countries cooperating in the 
common economic good, at the same time taking into account the essential needs 
of Germany and existing international agreements. 


INTERNATIONAL CoTTron ApvisoryY COMMITTEE 


1. Name of organization: International Cotton Advisory Committee. (a) 
Location of headquarters: Washington, D. 

2. When organized: 1939. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1939. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Executive authority to 
participate in international conferences. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $12,000. 

6. Purpose of organization: The function of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee is to assemble and analyze data on world cotton production, con- 
sumption, and trade stocks and prices, and to observe and keep in close touch 
with developments in the world cotton market. 

The functions of the International Cotton Advisory Committee are to observe 
and keep in close touch with developments in the world cotton situation and to 
suggest to the governments represented measures for the solution of world prob- 
lems in cotton through international collaboration. Between annual plenary 
meetings the committee functions at Washington through a standing committee 
consisting of representatives of member governments. The standing committee 
holds regular monthly meetings and special meetings as required. It provides 
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a forum for the regular exchange of information and view on developments 
affecting the world cotton economy. 

During 1952 the ICAC continued its studies of a possible international cotton 
agreement. At its meeting in Rome in May 1952, one of its chief topics of con- 
sideration was the standing committee’s report on an international cotton agree- 
ment, an exploratory report which drew attention to the complex problems in- 
volved in a possible international cotton agreement. A resolution of the Com- 
mittee instructed the standing committee to continue its studies, and these 
were resumed in September 1952. In addition, the standing committee kept 
the world cotton situation under continuous review. 

The ICAC is served by a Secretariat which carries out, under the guidance of 
the standing committee, an extensive program of economic and statistical studies 
on cotton. During 1952 the Secretariat continued to prepare and publish the 
committee’s regular publications, the Quarterly Statistical Bulletin and the 
Monthly Review of the World Cotton Situation. These publications contain 
complete, authentic, and timely statistics on world cotton production, trade, 
consumption, stocks, and prices, and are universally recognized as a valuable 
source of up-to-date, authoritative information on cotton. The Secretariat also 
continued its special study of the availability and reliability of world cotton 
prices and quality data. 


INTERNATIONAL SEED TESTING ASSOCIATION 


1. Name of organization: International Seed Testing Association. 

2. When organized: 1924. Predecessor organization, European Seed Testing 
Association, established 1921. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1924. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Authorization in annual 
appropriation acts for the Department of Agriculture since fiscal year 1925. 
Since 1949, quota has been paid from funds appropriated to Department of State 
under Executive authority. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $224. 

6. Purpose of organization: The functions of the Association are (a) to advance 
all questions connected with seed testing and the judgment of seeds by compara- 
tive tests and research, (6) to standardize methods and terminology, (c) to organ- 
ize international congresses, and (d) to develop standard international certificates 
of quality covering agricultural seeds passing in international trade. 

The program of the International Seed Testing Association is concerned with 
the promotion of the adoption of international certificates, the development of 
international seed testing rules, and the promotion and coordination of research 
and experimentation for determining the purity of seeds and germination methods. 
The Association’s program is carried out by the participating individual scientists 
and research stations in member countries, who make tests and scientific experi- 
ments and report thereon by means of publications and scientific congresses. 
These scientific reports appear in the form of papers delivered at the congress 
which are then issued as proceedings. 


ACTIVITIES IN 1952 


In addition to carrying on its regular activities during 1952, the International 
Seed Testing Association was represented at the International Grasslands Con- 
ference. Also, the Committee on Nomenclature of the International Seed Testing 
Association made recommendations to the International Horticulture Congress 
in London in 1952, resulting in alterations in the code of nomenclature which are 
harmonious with practices followed in the United States under various laws 
regulating the marketing of seeds, particularly the Federal Seed Act. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


1. Name of organization: International Sugar Council. (a) Location of head- 
quarters: London, England, 

2. When organized: 1937. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1938. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Ratification of Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement on April 4, 1938, and ratification annual protocols, 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $7,438. 

6. Purpose of organization: The Council was established to administer the 
International Sugar Agreement, which is designed to establish and maintain an 
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orderly relationship between the supply and demand for sugar in the world 
market at prices which will be equitable both to producers and consumers. 

After a long period of recurring crises in the sugar industry, and in accordance 
with a recommendation by the World Monetary and Economic Conference of 
1933, the International Sugar Agreement was developed in 1937 to establish and 
maintain an orderly relationship between the supply and demand of sugar in the 
world market at prices equitable to producers and consumers. The International 
Sugar Council, which was originally established under this agreement of 1937, 
has been maintained in existence and continues to be an effective means of keeping 
the situation under review, although the operative provisions of the sugar agree- 
ment of 1937 have been suspended since the outset of World War II. 

Throughout the year the Secretariat of the Council provides member nations 
with current statistics on production, consumption, stocks, and world trade in 
sugar, as well as any other information on current developments affecting sugar 
in any country. 

INTERNATIONAL Tin Stupy Grovp 


1. Name of organization: International Tin Study Group. (a) Location of 
headquarters: The Hague, the Netherlands 
2. When organized: 1946 
3. Date of United States participation: 1946. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Executive agreement. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $3,242 

6. Purpose of organization: The basic purpose of the Tin Study Group is to 
maintain a continuous intergovernmental review of the world supply and demand 
situation, both present and prospective, with respect to tin in all its forms. It is 
authorized to undertake such studies as it sees fit and to arrange for the collection 
of necessary statistics. Its duties include the consideration of measures designed 
to stimulate the world consumption of tin. It is also the responsibility of the 
Group to consider possible solutions of problems which are unlikely to be solved 
through the ordinary development of world trade in tin and to formulate and 
transmit pertinent recommendations to the participating governments. 

The International Tin Study Group maintains a continuous intergovernmental 
review of the prospective supply and demand of tin. The group considers 
possible solutions to the problems which are not likely to be solved by the ordinary 
development of world trade in tin and formulates and transmits recommendations 
to the participating governments for their consideration. 

A United Nations Tin Conference was held in Geneva from October 25 to 
November 21, 1950, attended by delegates from 20 countries and utilizing the 
preparatory work done by the International Tin Study Group. A draft agreement 
and other proposals relating to buffer stock, the control of exports, and action in 
the event of a tin shortage, were considered. The conference concluded that the 
various proposals submitted, differed so widely in their methods of operation that 
further examination by governments was needed. It instructed the Chairman to 
keep under review the further discussions and conclusions of the International Tin 
Study Group, to consult on the basis thereof with the Steering Committee of the 
Conference, with a view to decide and report a suitable date for the resumption 
of the Conference; and if satisfied that the conditions for a resumption exist, to 
request the United Nations to invite those governments which were invited to 
the present meetings to come together again. 

The United States, while having no domestic sources of primary tin, neverthe- 
less consumes almost one-half of the world’s production. The tin industry has a 
long history of violent price fluctuations and alternating periods of shortage and 
abundance. Various attempts to stabilize the industry were made in the past 
through restrictive measures in which the United States had little or no voice. 
The United States’ preeminence as a tin consumer, together with its sizable tin- 
stockpiling program and its strategic interest in the Government-owned tin 
smelter, make it extremely desirable that the United States participate in any 
international body that considers tin problems. This is the more so because 
such review may lead to the negotiation of an international agreement regulating 
the tin industry and the United States would wish to have a voice in the develop- 
ment of such regulations. 

The sixth meeting of the study group was held at Rome in September 1951. 
The group discussed programs of international cooperation, long term and short 
term. There was also discussion of prices, including questions of nondiscrimina- 
tion in prices. The group considered restrictions then existing on the consump- 
tion of tin and Jaid out a future program of work. 
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Preparations are now being made for the seventh meeting, which will be held 
in London during March 1953. This will be an especially timely opportunity 
for a thorough discussion of the situation and outlook as affected by a number of 
significant current developments. These include the approaching expiration of 
purchase contracts which have exerted a stabilizing influence on prices; the 
approaching completion of procurement for the United States stockpile; certain 
consequences of the nationalization of the principal tin mines in Bolivia; and 
the question of future United States policies concerning operation of the Texas 
City smelter and the marketing of its metal output. 

The publications of the study group are recognized as authoritative and 
comprehensive sources of tin data on a world basis. The monthly statistical 
bulletin has a wide international circulation. The basic statistical volume is 
published biennially and was expanded considerably in the 1952 edition. The 
study group also publishes an annual review of the industry and a monthly 
digest of material gleaned from trade publications and government reports. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION oF OFrricIAL TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Name of organization: International Union of Official Travel Organizations, 
(a) Location of headquarters: London, England. 

2. When organized: 1947. Predecessor organization: International Congress 
of Official Tourist Propaganda Association, established 1935. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1949. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Authority to apply for 
membership contained in section 117 (b) of the ECA Act of 1948. 

5. United States Contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: None. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purposes of the LUOTO are (a) to promote the 
free flow of visitors among member countries in the interest of the expansion of 
trade and the development of cultural understanding; (b) to facilitate the solution 
of problems in the field of international interchange of visitors through consulta- 
tion and collaboration among members: (ce) to create increasing opportunities 
for the expansion of the travel trade of the member countries on a mutually 
advantageous basis by developing with the respective governments uniformity, 
simplicity, and freedom of travel in all countries; (d) to promote national and inter- 
national action for the reduction of barriers to international travel and to facilitate 
the movement of travels. 

RvuBBER Stupy Group 


1. Name of organization: Rubber Study Group. (a) Location of headquarters: 
London, England. 

2. When organized: 1944. 

3. Date of United States participation: 1944. 

4. Statutory authority for United States participation: Executive agreement. 

5. United States contribution from fiscal year 1953 funds: $1,970. 

6. Purpose of organization: The purpose of the organization is to promote 
international cooperation concerning international trade in rubber. The Group 
is authorized under its terms of reference to make such studies of the world 
rubber position as it sees fit, to consider measures designed to expand world 
consumption of rubber, to consider how best to deal with any difficulties which 
may exist or may be expected to arise, and to submit reports and recommendations 
on the subject to the participating governments. 

The Rubber Study Group is concerned primarily with the collection and pub- 
lication of statistics and other information concerning international trade in 
rubber and serves as a forum for international consultation between principal 
producing and consuming countries. Active participation in the work of the 
Group is important to the United States because rubber is a highly strategic 
commodity. This country has a major interest as the largest consumer of rubber, 
and is concerned with stockpiling as well as the production of synthetic rubber. 

The ninth meeting of the Group was held in Ottawa from May 5 to 9, 1952, 
for the purpose if reviewing the current rubber situation. Proceedings of this 
meeting were published in the form of a restricted report similar to the report 
issued after the eighth meeting. 

The information issued by the Group is extensively used by industry and 
governments throughout the world and the United Nations Secretariat has 
officially recognized the Study Group as the most authentic source of rubber 
statistics. The principal current publications of the Rubber Study Group are: 
a monthly press release of latest statistics; The Rubber Statistical Bulletin and 
The Rubber News Sheet, both available monthly to the public by subscription; 
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The Rubber Digest, a summary of news stories concerning rubber which is dis- 
tributed monthly to member governments; and Proceedings of the Ninth Meeting 
of the Rubber Study Group, a book containing the delegation statements pre- 
sented at Ottawa in May 1952, committee reports, and the terms of reference 
and a history of the Group. 


UnitTep States NaTIoNat ComMMISsION FoR UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) 
Tae Views or CERTAIN FoREIGN GOVERNMENTS ON UNESCO 


Se boobed Quotations Mainly From Speeches of Principal Delegates to the Seventh 
Session of the General Conference, and Annual Reports of Member States to 
UNI SCO, 1952 

AFGHANISTAN 


The Government and people of Afghanistan feel great sympathy and interest 
in the various activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Parts of the program dealing with underdeveloped countries and the program of 
technical assistance concern them especially. Research on arid zones and 
fundamental education are the vital parts of UNESCO’s work in our part of 
the world. * * * 

Technical assistance, fundamental education, and centers of research for arid 
zones cannot be active if carried out solely through the agency of UNESCO; 
they require the close cooperation of the other specialized agencies of the Unite d 
Nations. Those organizations function separately and I suspect that the 
National Commissions are not fully informed about the programs of the other 
specialized agencies——Dr. Mohammed Anas Khan, head of delegation, seventh 
session, General Conference, November 13, 1952. 


AUSTRALIA 


Two things are, however, clear: First, that as cultural relations between the 
nations develop, UNESCO’s services as a coordinating and advisory agency 
become more essential; and, second, that in the absence of UNESCO many 
worthwhile activities which at — elicit sympathetic cooperation both in 
Australia and overseas would cease to be anybody’s business. 

* oa 7 - ad ok 
x * x 


The attention which has been devoted to the subject of education for 
international understanding in UNESCO seminars and in national and State 
seminars is having an influence on school curricula, For example, the new, social 
studies syllabus provided for State primary schools in Queensland includes in 
grade VIII the following: ‘‘Attempts to secure world peace—World War I— 
League of Nations. The importance of the first attempt to secure world peace. 
World War II—United Nations Organization. The second great attempt to 
secure international understanding. Australia’s obligations as a member of the 
United Nations Organization.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


BELGIUM 


It is this inherent solidarity of mankind which UNESCO has undertaken to 
promote by means of a number of different types of activity which give concrete 
expression to what might hitherto have seemed merely a fabrication of the mind, 
The field of action is immense and grows with every step, and each vantage point 
gained is but a signpost to the next landmark. We are still only at the start of 
our journey, and the more impatient spirits may regard the progress accomplished 
as ludicrously small. Yet it is highly significant that it should have been begun 
at all, and that an organization so complex and delicately balanced as UNESCO 
should at last be able to leave behind the inevitable early gropings and point 
proudly to achievements. 

* * * Teaching about the aims and principles of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is included in the syllabuses of State secondary schools and 
teachers training colleges. A similar step has been taken by independent Roman 
Catholic educational institutions.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 
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CAMBODIA 


With the same object of appealing to the popular imagination, the national 
commission organized mass festivities on December 10, 1951, the third anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Human Rights. Those festivities were on a scale 
without precedent in the annals of Cambodia. They were preceded by a poster 
campaign rendered doubly effective by a traveling caravan of coaches, and the 
mass meetings were followed by processions, both in the capital and in the 
provinces, in which huge crowds were moved by a common surge of enthusiasm 
and were addressed by outstanding personalities of the Kingdom, who spoke to 
them of UNESCO’s work on behalf of humanity. 

The various public festivities ended on December 15, 1951, with a UNESCO 
Night organized by our national committee under the patronage of His Majesty 
the King of Cambodia and the Commissioner of the French Republic.—Annual 
Report to UNESCO, 1952. 

CANADA 


Canada has been one of the oldest members of UNESCO, and by its various 
contributions to it, can be rightly considered as one of the financial supporters. 
No doubt plenty of comments have been made from time to time in the past by 
Canadian delegations. I believe however, it can be said, that these comments 
have been motivated not by negative or destructive spirit, but rather by the general 
desire to make of UNESCO as efficient and serviceable an instrument as possible. 
I would like to take this opportunity to assure you that my Government views 
UNESCO with continued confidence, and lends it its entire support. 

* * * Our general approach to the program and budget for 1953-54 is sub- 
stantially the same as last year. We are gratified that since the fifth session of the 
General Conference in Florence, good progress has been made in defining with 
greater precision the most appropriate field of endeavor from which the Organiza 
tion may reasonably expect tangible results. We are pleased to have hes from 
the Director General this morning, that much will continue to be done in that 
direction. We believe that in attaching a clear conception of the relative degree 
of priority and urgency of the various projects, UNESCO may rely on ever- 
increasing support from the public—Dr. Victor Dore, head of delegation seventh 
session, General Conference, November 13, 1952. 





CEYLON 


In Ceylon itself collaboration between the Government of Ceylon and 
UNESCO has resulted in the fundamental education project at Minneriya. A 
young democracy freed after 130 years from the fetters and the neglect of foreign 
rule is making astrong bid to draw up a plan for the education of the masses. This 
it is doing by the adult education movement which is planned by the Department 
of Education and also by this new scheme of fundamental education, the pioneers 
of which are Dr. Hatch and his colleagues from the United Nations’ agencies 


Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


COSTA RICA 


Particular mention should be made, in this context, of the following activities, 
among others, carried out by UNESCO experts under the technical assistance 
scheme: Special studies in preparation for the pilot projects contemplated under 
the basic agreement, including careful preliminary investigations in connection 
with the rural education pilot project in the La Lucha region, which is the most 
likely site for this experiment. The first stage of these investigations, which took 
2 months, isnow at anend. The information collected is at present being tabulated 
and the findings collated. 

The district of Liberia, in Guanacaste, has also been considered as a possible 
site for the pilot project in teachers’ training. 

The technical assistance mission collaborated with experts from the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba in organizing a short 
course of lectures on agricultural development and rural welfare, which was 
attended by teachers from that area. 

The UNESCO experts have also been concerned with planning the technical 
arrangements for an institution for the training of rural teachers, which may 
possibly be set up in Turrialba. 

The technical specifications for the guidance of the engineers responsible for 
planning the vocational training college to be established in Alajuela were worked 
out by UNESCO’s specialists. 
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Nor must we omit to mention the help they gave in the summer course held at 
the Teachers Staff College in January and February, or their collaboration with 
the Institute of Education at our university. * * * 

* * * One of the most important types of work connected with UNESCO 
being done in Costa Rica is the teaching we are giving in our schools and colleges 
about the organization and about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

* * * UNESCO’s traveling scientific exhibition was open to the public for a 
fortnight and was visited by 30,697 people of all ages and from every walk of 
life—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


CUBA 


The International Agreement on the Importation of Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials, adopted by UNESCO’s General Conference at its fifth session, 
held in Florence in 1950, was approved, on the proposal of the Minister of State, 
at the meeting of the Council of Ministers held on May 26, 1952. 

* * * Our country has been much concerned with the question of democratic 
training and has introduced into the syllabuses and curricula of our primary 
schools a number of subjects with a bearing on this question; in the past year, 
a course of teaching about the United Nations was introduced into the new syl- 
labuses for 1951-52; a copy of this was sent to UNESCO’s regional office. 

* * * In order to keep national institutions who are interested in UNESCO's 
activities regularly informed of developments, the national commission has decided 
to publish a monthly bulletin, the first issue of which came out in January 1952; 
it has since been published regularly. The purpose of this small publication is 
to keep intellectual circles up to date with all the activities being carried on in 
connection with education, science, and culture by the Organization and the 
Cuban National Commission.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


UNESCO, instead of effectively assisting international cooperation through 
the means of education, science, and culture, is misusing these means so as to 
strencthen the idea af aggression and violence. * * * UNESCO laid the ground- 
work for a separate treaty with Japan. * * * By the admission of West Germany 
UNESCO has reinforced the separation of West Germany and its more complete 
inclusion in military agreements for aggression. * * * The admission of Fascist 
Spain is an irreputable proof that UNESCO is today a mere instrument in the 
hands of imperialist governments, especially the Government of the United 
States. * * * Czechoslovakia cannot continue in the future to be a member of 
UNESCO.—Letter from the Ambassador in Paris to the Director General of 
UNESCO that Czechoslovakia no longer considers itself a member of the 
Organization. 

DENMARK 


When looking at the program as a whole, I think the most striking impression 
is the predominant role which is played by our efforts to help the less developed 
countries to raise the level of their community life in every respect. I think also 
it is fair to say that this trend has met with general approval. It is in conformity 
with the bold spirit of the general plans of the United Nations known to all of 
you, and I think also that we all agree that it is in conformity with the general 
aims which 7 years ago called UNESCO into being. Let this be quite clear— 
I want to emphasize this because I want now to let it be followed by a warning— 
and this is that I think we should be careful to avoid a danger, which perhaps 
also was alluded to this morning in the Director General’s speech, the danger 
of neglecting the legitimate interests of those states which, for right or wrong, 
we are more or less accustomed to look upon as the most advanced. I think 
it is important that there should be at any stage in our program over the coming 
years some items which are attractive to these states, and let me quote 1 or 2 
examples. 

* * * T think I am right in stating that, in many countries, one of the chief 
criteria for judging UNESCO is whether or not the support given to the creative 
fields in science and learning are vigorously maintained, and here I am not speaking 
of the question of dissemination of science but of the very creative act on which, 
in the last instance, all our knowledge is based.—Professor Neilson, head of dele- 
gation, seventh session, General Conference, November 13, 1953. 
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EGYPT 


In the field of education our foremost objectives have been, first, the preparation 
of a carefully considered long-range plan for speeding up the full realization of 
compulsory education; secondly, the achievement of better adaptation of curricula 
to the aims of the movement and to the needs of the environment especially in 
the rural areas which contain the greater part of Egypt’s population; and thirdly, 
the organization of technical and vocational education so as to increase its efficiency 
and to bring it into closer relationship with the actual needs of economic life. 

I have taken time to mention these various developments because they show 
what intense interest UNESCO’s program of activities for the coming 2 years, as 
proposed by the Director General, will arouse in our country at this juncture of its 
life. And, at the same time, they will bring out those parts of the program to 
which we attach the greatest importance. The program as a whole is a great 
document, representing a concrete and effective step toward the knitting of the 
various peoples of the world into one community. Through the projects it plans 
to execute and the various forms of assistance it proposes to extend to the less 
developed areas, it shows how the ideal of world cooperation can replace the old 
formula of subordination and control imposed by one set of nations over the others, 
and thus paves the way to international understanding and world peace. 

* * * In this spirit we fully appreciate the increasing attention that UNESCO 
has given to the problems of the Arab world of late years, and we feel that the 
development now taking place in that area presents a challenge for further and 
greater assistance, to which UNESCO and the Technical Assistance Board cannot 
fail to respond. 

* * * Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, international understanding must 
have for its basis international justice, and the noblest mission that UNESCO 
can fulfill is to help teach the children and youth of the world equal respect for 
all human beings without regard to such distinctions as those of race, color, 
language, religion, economic status, or political creed.—Prof. Ismail Hammond 
Kabbany, head of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 17, 
1952. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Ministry of Cultural Affairs worked intensively in the associated projects 
demonstration area where UNESCO technicians, assisted by Salvadorian teachers, 
are helping to disseminate education. As stated in the periodical reports sent 
to UNESCO House by the experts, considerable progress has been made. 

With the object of providing qualified personnel and intensifying the literacy 
campaign in the years to come, five teachers sent by the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs are at present studying at the Patzcuaro Regional Center in Mexico. 
Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


FRANCE 


The spirit of trust and cooperation, which has from the outset been a feature 
of the relations between UNESCO and the French Government, and between 
the National Commission and the various public or private institutions, con- 
tinued to develop during 1951. 

Now that UNESCO has to its credit a number of tangible achievements appeal- 
ing to many different sections of the public, people are not only aware of the 
Organization’s existence, but place great, sometimes too great, hopes in its ability 
to solve the world’s present problems, which unfortunately are often beyond 
its power. Nevertheless, it is well to take note of this growing trust, which 
must not be disappointed in the years to come.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 
1952. 


* * * * * * * 


OrFIce OF THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
Paris 3, December 1951. 

From: The Minister of Education. 
To: The Recteurs d’academie (Administrative Heads of the Educational Divi- 

sions). 
Subject: Celebration of the anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights. UNESCO gift coupons. 

The anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted in 

Paris in 1948 by the General Assembly of the United Nations, will be celebrated 
in 1951 on December 10. I shall be glad if you will refer to my previous instruc- 
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tions, in particular those dated November 27, 1950, which will apply to this 
commemoration, so that public educational establishments in France, as in all 
the member states of the United Nations, may pay tribute to the feelings of 
human solidarity by which all peace-loving peoples should be inspired. 

This seems to me a particularly good opportunity of drawing your attention 
to an excellent scheme launched by UNESCO, whose gift coupons provide a 
means of enlisting the active support of your people in all member states for a 
generous undertaking, apt to develop, through action, the ideals of human brother- 
hood and selfless devotion to the cause of that peace whose foundations must 
be laid in the hearts and minds of men 

Since 1946 France has been receiving UNESCO-sponsored assistance for its 
war-devastated universities and primary and secondary schools. It has thus 
received, and will continue to receive books and other educational and scientific 
equipment. The National Commission for UNESCO has recently suggested, 
and I agree, that, while continuing to receive such assistance, France might now 
make a contribution of its own. 

Millions of children throughout the world are denied the chance of learning, 
for lack of textbooks, exercise books, or even classrooms, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of students and teachers are completely destitute; many children’s commu- 
nities and rehabilitation centers are without essential equipment. By asking the 
younger generation in France to raise funds for the education of children and 
youl broad, we would not only be prompting an act of charity but in- 
stilling the principles of better international understanding and world brotherhood, 
for this gesture should mark the beginning of friendly relations between young 
people in France and other countries. 

The gift coupon scheme organized by UNESCO operates as follows: young 
people are supplied with UNESCO stamps, each worth 20 franes, which they try 
to sell to as many people as possible in order to finance a project of their own choice; 
the money thus raised is exchanged for UNESCO gift coupons, which the young 
people themselves send to the beneficiary selected; the beneficiary uses these 
coupons to pay for equipment ordered from suppliers approved by UNESCO in 
the various countries. 

Heads of schools may apply to the Secretariat of the National Commission for 
UNESCO, 37 Quai d’Orsay, Paris—7, for any information they require; UNESCO, 
through the National Commission, will send them a list of projects to which they 
can contribute, together with books of stamps, etc. 

It is my earnest hope that they will be able to enlist the support of their pupils 
for this gift coupon scheme and thus commemorate the anniversary of December 
10 by an act of generosity which will also be in the truest sense, educational. 

M. BovulsseEt, 
Director of the Minister’s Office, 
(For and on behalf of the Minister). 
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GERMANY 


A Committee on the Teaching of History, appointed by the ‘‘Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Deutscher Lehrerverbande”’ (Working Dombine of German Teachers’ 
Associations) and the ‘“‘Verband der Geschichtslehrer Deutschlands’”’ (Association 
of Teachers of History in Germany) has been working since 1949, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Dr. Eckert, on the development of a system of bilateral 
and multilateral agreements. To this Committee belong organizations of teachers 
of history and other teachers from numerous countries. The pivot of these 
efforts is the International Institute for the Improvement of School Textbooks, 
founded at the Kant High School in Brunswick on the occasion of an international 
conference of history teachers held at Easter 1951, at which a representative from 
UNESCO was present. On behalf of the Working Combine of German Teachers’ 
Associations, this Institute issues the ‘“‘Internationales Jahrbuch fur Geshicht- 
sunterricht”’ (International Yearbook for the Teaching of History). Associations 
of teachers and committees from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland, England, France, and the United States of America take 
part in this work. 

In the near future, collaboration will be established with Luxembourg, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Italy. The work is concerned mainly with history books, but 
has also been extended to include other textbooks. The committee circulates 
among themselves the textbooks most frequently in use, and examines them from 
the point of view of the individual nations. In several cases also manuscripts 
have been exchanged before being printed. The advisory opinions prepared in 
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the various countries regarding these books are sent to their authors and publishers. 
This has repeatedly led to changes and alterations being made. In certain cases 
indeed it has been expressly pointed out in the preface that representatives of 
one or other country have examined the book and made suggestions for improve- 
ments. In this type of collaboration with France, in particular, university 
professors have taken part. r 

* * * Efforts are being made to impart to school textbooks a spirit of fairness, 
tolerance, and truth, and to apply these principles to all subjects such as the 
teaching of religion, history, geography, civics, German, foreign languages, 
science, and mathematics.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


HUNGARY 


However, the Hungarian Government has been led to the conviction that 
UNESCO has not realized the hopes attached to it, for instead of contributing 
effectively to the cause of peace by taking steps to raise the cultuial level of 
broad popular masses and to favor international cultural and scientific ties, it has 
yielded more and more to the demands of American war policy which menaces 
cultural programs and thus becomes one of the instruments of cold war 

UNESCO resolutions openly sustaining American aggression in Korea injure 
the purpose and the very existence of UNESCO. 

In view of the above, the Hungarian Government considers that its participation 
in UNESCO is henceforth incompatible with its efforts to serve the cause of peace 
and the extension of cultural ties among nations. In consequence, the Hungarian 
Government declares herewith that it no longer consider itself a member of this 
organization.—Telegram from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs from the Peoples 
Republic of Hungary, to the Director General of UNESCO, stating that Hungary 
no longer considers itself a member of UNESCO. 


INDIA 


The Government and people of India have been deeply interested in the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, particularly UNESCO. By ancient tradi- 
tion as by the spirit of Gandhian teaching, the country is vitally interested in the 
preservation of world peace. 

The Government of India, which has been a member of UNESCO since its 
foundation and the Indian National Commission which advises the Government 
in the implementation of UNESCO’s program have given their fullest cooperation 
to UNESCO both in formulating and implementing the program of the Organiza- 
tion in the fields of education, science, and culture. This program is largely based 
on promoting exchange of ideas and experience of experts in different parts of the 
world and it would be desirable for UN ESCO, as its resources are augmented, to 
render greater assistance in the basic problems of educational reconstruction, in 
the application of modern science to industry, agriculture, and social organization 
and in the systemetic study of the underlying values in the different patterns of 
culture in the world. 

The constitution of India has guaranteed certain fundamental rights to the 
citizens of India and enunciated certain directive principles of state policy which 
include the important declaration that the state shall strive to promote the Welfare 
of the people by securing a social order based on social, economic, and political 
justice. It is further laid down that the state shall endeavor to provide, within a 
period of 10 years of the commencement of the constitution, for free and com- 
pulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years. 

Mention might be made of the development ot the Bharati Braille which is an 
outstanding development in the field of the education of the handicapped. This 
code has been evolved in accordance with the recommendations of the various 
conferences convened by UNESCO and will replace the various Braille codes at 
present in use in the country. It provides a significant example of how inter- 
national cooperation can contribute to the welfare of the handicapped. 

Instead of concentrating on literacy, the schemes of social education are now 
emphasizing the wider aspect of training for fuller social life and citizenship. 
This change in the concept of adult education has now been accepted by the 
Central and State Governments and programs of work are being gradually modi- 
fied accordingly. 

During the year under review, a scheme of social education was worked out for 
the State of Delhi in cooperation with UNESCO. The services of UNESCO 





consultants, to whom reference is made elsewhere in this report, have been very 
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useful in this connection. Special reference may be made of the Delhi Public 
Library which has been set up under the joint auspices of UNESCO and the 
Government of India. This library is intended to form a model for all public- 
library development in this region and it has made very satisfactory progress 
which is a source of satisfaction to the Government of India as well as to UNESCO. 
The Janata College (Peoples College) which has also been set up with the tech- 
nical cooperation of UNESCO, is another important feature of the social educa- 
tion program of Delhi State. Encouragement for the establishment of such 
eae in other parts of the country is being given by the Central Ministry of 
1ducation. 

India is taking a keen interest in the success of the Organization and looks 
forward to close and fruitful association with all that UNESCO stands and strives 
for in the larger interests of the peoples of the world —Annual Report to UNESCO, 
1952. 





Some of the projects have already yielded excellent results. In fundamental 
education, the study of methods and techniques has now led to the establish- 
ment of training centers and other concrete action. The whole program of dis- 
semination of culture and science, on which we are working, must surely one day 
become a powerful, worldwide, force for the advancement of mutual understanding 
and enlightenment. We, in India, attach great importance to the study of social 
tensions and we would like to congratulate UNESCO particularly on the scientific 
study of race and on the two official statements issued on this problem, on the 
basis of that study. Itis work of this kind that exposes the hollowness, and indeed 
preposterousness, of the assumption of racial superiority with all the injustice, 
bitterness, and strife that it entails, which we feel must further the cause of peace 
and international understanding. 

We also welcome the program of education for living in a world community 
which has taken shape out of a skillful coordination of various items pursued in 
isolation in the past; this program is an excellent sample of what can be done by 
concentration and coordination. 

I have referred to some of our achievements. I must now mention certain 
aspects of our program and Organization which cause some concern to my dele- 
gation. Are all parts of our program equally effective; are we getting the best 
returns for the time and money spent on various activities? The budget esti- 
mates for 1953-54 reveal that, with the exception of education, the largest amount 
of money and staff are allocated to the Department of Mass Communication. 
We are not very happy about this. Whatever the term “‘mass communications” 
might mean, its program activities have not succeeded in creating that impres- 
sion which some other programs have done. It may be a good idea to have a 
small press division and pass on some of the other useful activities of mass com- 
munication to program departments, like education and cultural activities. Per- 
haps, the Conference could set up a small working party to report on the effec- 
tiveness of the mass-communication program and to formulate suggestions for 
possible reorientation of this program and organizational changes involved. 

We are glad to see that the program of cultural activities has now found a direc- 
tion and has begun to produce results. Last year when the philosophers of East 
and West gathered at New Delhi to exchange ideas for the purpose of building 
bridges of understanding between minds and spirits, the meeting created a pro- 
found impression in India and, I have no doubt, in the neighbouring countries 
as well. 

Under another UNESCO project, a thriving public library has been established 
in Delhi. Its potentialities are obvious and it is significant that it has already 
become the nucleus of a powerful movement for public libraries in the region. 
The recommendations of the Bangkok Regional Conference of National Com- 
missions have been implemented admirably in the field of bibliography and 
documentation. The circulation of exhibitions of works of art has been greatly 
appreciated and the extension of the project for translation of great works of 
literature is very satisfactory. The success of these projects makes us wonder 
whether UNESCO should not spend much more money on cultural understanding 
and diffusion of culture than it has been possible to do so far; moreover, in the 
field of culture there can be an equal give-and-take between the prosperous and 
the so-called underdeveloped countries, and that is a sure road to a lasting and 
healthy internationalism. We note with pleasure that the Department of Cul- 
tural Activities is extending its activities to Asia and other non-European regions 
in 1953 and 1954. We would like to see the proposed activities undertaken on a 
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much bigger scale. In the field of culture, we must now move from a limited 
program of collaboration between specialists largely belonging to 1 or 2 regions, 
to mass contact with peoples all over the world. In doing so, we should not 
fight shy of seeking the assistance of religious and spiritual forces, which still move 
the great masses of people everywhere, in the cause of peace and goodwill even 
in this age of the atomic bomb. The program of cultural activities now requires 
further development and popularization. 

I have expressed some of these doubts because we want to see UNESCO suc- 
ceed in its noble mission. Last year, our Minister of Education, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, told this Conference that the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, and of these especially UNESCO, were the best hope of establishing 
peace and good will in a divided and troubled world. In expressing this hope, 
the Minister was voicing the faith of the Indian people in international under- 
standing through education, science, and culture. That faith continues to grow 
in my country, and of all the United Nations bodies, UNESCO appeals most to 
the imagination and the feelings of the people-—H. F. Sardar, H. x Malik, head 
of delegation, seventh session, General Suuleadnds, November 15, 1952. 


INDONESIA 


Within the framework of this international organization, 65 nations with 
different cultural backgrounds and different conceptions of life cooperate. In 
this respect, one must admit that the people of Asia—despite their ancient cultural 
heritage—are too often little known in other countries, especially in the West. 
It is equally true that although these peoples, before their existence as independent 
nations, had had contacts with the West and been submitted to outside cultural 
influence, free contacts based on reciprocity are quite recent. 

My country believes in the usefulness and ultimate success of these cultural 
exchanges amongst countries and peoples, especially with exchanges with the 
West; my country has felt this strongly enough to have applied itself to adapting 
at home alien cultural elements to our own cultural heritage. We believe in 
Indonesia that this cultural exchange can but add to the cultural heritage of 
people, on condition that the roots be preserved and that the bonds linking the 
past of a country with the present be maintained and preserved as far as possible. 

Viewed in this light, my delegation rejoices in the achievements of UNESCO 
in the field of cultural exchange, as well as in its endeavors to extend the possibil- 
ities of reapproachment of peoples and nations—Mr. Anak Agung Gde Agung, 
head of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 14, 1952. 


IRAN 


Tran has taken part in all the seminars and conferences organized under 
UNESCO’s auspices. It has adhered to the agreement on the importation of 
educational, scientific, and cultural materials, and the the agreement for facilitat- 
ing the international circulation of visual and auditory materials of an educational, 
scientific, and cultural character. 

* * * A book on the United Nations and the specialized agencies, written in 
Iranian by Dr. Gholam-Ali Samsami, a member of the National Commission, 
has been published by the Ministry of Education.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 
1952. 

ISRAEL 


The study of the United Nations principles and its universal declaration of 
human rights is one of the basic aims in the educational approaches in Israel, 
which determines that schools should educate for international understanding of 
universal peace and cultural creativity. These are all in harmony with the innate 
spiritual and ethical ideals of Jewish culture and with the true spirit of democracy. 

* * * The American Friends Service Committee has initiated an international 
voluntary work camp to be organized shortly in Israel. The Israel National 
Commission for UNESCO is sponsoring this camp which is based on UN ESCO’s 
principles to foster a spirit of international understanding among those taking 

art. It is expected that there will be approximately 30 participants in the camp, 
alf of whom will be enrolled abroad and half will come from the youth move- 
ments in Israel. 

* * * An international symposium on desert research was held in Israel in 
May 1952. The symposium was = ared and organized by the Research Council 
of Israel in cooperation with UNESCO. Preparations date back to August 1951, 


when the idea of holding an international symposium was brought before a cabinet 
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committee for consideration and approval. On November 4 the Research Council 
elected from amongst scientific institutions in the country a preparatory com- 
mittee to deal with all preparations concerning the symposium. It met monthly, 
and with the advice of UN ESCO worked out a framework of the program of topics 
to be included in the symposium. The subjects were embraced in four sections: 
climate, soil, biology, and water and energy. Scientists from all over the world 
were invited to participate and present papers within this framework. The 
success of the undertaking was proved in the warm response received and the 
excellent attendance from abroad.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


ITALY 


On the occasion of the third anniversary of the declaration of human rights, 
the Italian National Commission organized a series of events designed to empha- 
size the declaration’s moral and historical importance. Efforts were made, in 
particular, to make young people aware of its significance and of the first evidence 
of its conerete influence in the new constitutions of various countries, in individual 
laws, in the preparation of international agreements, and so forth. Inspectors of 
Italian schools were invited, by agreement with the Ministry of Education, to 
arrange meetings, lectures, and the formation of study and discussion groups in 
individual state schools, especially the higher secondary schools. 

* * * Tn 1951 the Italian Government, with the support of the National Com- 
mission, increased its cooperation with UNESCO, taking an active part in the 
most important activities set on foot by the Organization and sending delegates 
and experts to attend conferences and meetings held under its auspices. 

* * * The National Commission has taken steps to spread information about 
UNESCO’s work, especially through the distribution of UNESCO publications. 
The Organization’s radio material has been used on both the home and the foreign 
broadcasting programs.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


JAPAN 


As I pointed out last vear on the occasion of Japan’s admission to UNESCO, 
its ideals, ever since the Organization was inaugurated, have attracted increasing 
numbers of men and women, so that today we have a vigorous UNESCO move- 
ment with 103 cooperating associations and 13 supporting organizations, united 
under the Federation of UNESCO Associations in Japan. There are also some 
170 UNESCO students clubs set up in various colleges and universities of the 
country. This spontaneous development of the movement on a national scale 
serves to indicate the profound interest of the Japanese people in international 
organs for peace. 

* * * The Japanese delegation believes that priority should be given to 
matters connected with the technical assistance programs and with the applica- 
tion especially in Asia. The characteristics of a huge area, designated generally 
by a rather vague name of Asia, are that it comprises many nations possessing 
their unique historical and geographical backgrounds, national traits and tradi- 
tions, and that these nations are confronting tremendous difficulties as to how 
to harmonize their own traditions with the impact of the new pattern of foreign 
civilization. How to solve such important questions which follow from that 
impact must be a new challenge to the UNESCO program. From this point of 
view, one cannot help laying great stress upon the importance of this area, par- 
ticularly the Far East where world-shaking events are occurring now. UNESCO, 
as an organ engaged in the building of world peace from the nonpolitical angle 
of education, science, and culture, may well succeed here in preparing the ground 
for a rational solution of the problem that politics alone cannot solve.—H. E. M. 
Tamon Maeda, head of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, Novem- 
ber 14, 1952. 

JORDAN 


Jordan wishes to see the campaign for extending free and compulsory schooling 
achieve success, not through recommendations and reports but through real and 
substantial help. We welcome the Conference on Compulsory Education, to be 
held in the Middle East. We look very much forward to sending our trainees 
to Sirs-el-Layan and will give them, when they finish their training, every pos- 
sible help to implement their knowledge and experience. We hope to have in 
Jordan an associated project to start the work and prepare the field for these 
trainees. We want UNESCO to help in the editing of an English-French-Arabic 
dictionary, which will further the scientific culture and promote science teaching 
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in all Arab States. We have not yet had contact with the Science Cooperation 
Office for the Middle East, but we hope to have in the future closer relations and 
more effective cooperation with this center. How happy we shall be when the 
Institute for Statistics is established in Beirut——Mr. Khalil Salem, head of 
delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 17, 1952. 


MEXICO 


* * * The foregoing explains the pride which Mexico has in harboring, along 
the banks of Lake Patzcuaro, one of the outstanding achievements of our Organ- 
ization: the Fundamental Education Center for Latin America. Our cooperation 
with UNESCO, of particular importance because of the economic aid given by 
my Government, begins to produce ressits * * * . Seventeen Latin-American 
countries at this center train specialists, who, once trained, will continue to 
stimulate interest in their own countries in the program and the experience of 
fundamental education. In this respect, I am pleased to announce at this As- 
sembly, that my Government proposes to use these Mexican specialists in other 
parts of our country, and will keep the team together as a unit to teach the 
techniques which are proving, through experience at Patzcuaro, to be the most 
effective for accomplishing the objectives of fundamental education. 

Moreover, we are interested in emphasizing the importance that Mexico 
attaches to the direct aid given to scientific research, and particularly to the 
coordination of research programs which are being carried out by national in- 
stitutes, through seminars such as the one held in April by the University of 
Ankara on arid zone hydrology. A Mexican expert participated in this seminar 
whose work deserves our approval and support.—Mr. Jose Lelo de Larrea, head 
of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 15, 1952. 


NEW ZEALAND 


I wish to record that the New Zealand Government and the New Zealand 
people still adhere firmly to the principles and ideals of UNESCO. We were the 
second of all countries to ratify the agreement to set up UNESCO and some of 
us are proud that New Zealand is the second largest contributor, on a per capita 
basis, to its funds. We have no demands to make on its resources other than 
those aimed at the uplifting of education, science, and culture among the less 
favored peoples in all parts of the world, but particularly in those areas bordering 
the Pacific, in the hope that this area may long remain as pacifie in its human 
relations as in its God-given environment. 

* * * There is, however, one other topic I would like to mention. Iam a little 
apprehensive at some of UNESCO’s publications which deal with comparison of 
biological qualities of people of different races. The exact way in which hereditary 
and environment have combined to produce variation in racial qualities is not 
yet, and not for a few years, sufficiently known to justify dogmatic statements by 
committees, in a form in which they can be put in argument, by many not fully 
acquainted with past and even present scientific conceptions and their limitations. 
Such statements can often do more harm than good. It is the same problem as 
the application of democracy inside any particular country. Men and races 
may be equal in value, but not identical in detailed qualities, and educational 
methods and technology cannot wisely be transplanted from one country to 
another, to replace existing knowledge and practice of the peoples concerned. 
We can merely share experiences and supplement knowledge and culture, in par- 
ticular fields, and not aim at suppressing methods which have emerged through 
generations of evolution. 

* * * T say therefore: Let us cease to countenance the issue of dogmatic 
statements, which may be interpreted by some to infer that all races are identical 
in all details of natural endowments, but rather, aim at providing that all peoples 
and all races shall have equal opportunities to develop their particular qualities, 
each with a fuller knowledge of the science, philosophy, and practice of all other 
peoples. This is UNESCO’s main task. In other words, let us, using all means 
available and suitable, aim at free propagation of knowledge and fuller oppor- 
tunities to all to acquire it by freeing restrictions of all kinds, thereby we shall 
more surely develop mutual respect between peoples and better international 
understanding.—Dr. E. Marsden, head of delegation, seventh session, General 
Conference, November 15, 1952. 
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NORWAY 


The Norwegian delegation at the Preparatory Commission in London, on 
behalf of the Norwegian Government, proposed that UNESCO’s activity, at 
least during its first formative period, should be directed toward the solution of a 
few spectacular international problems in the educational field, whereas a contin- 
uation and development of the more purely intellectual collaboration from before 
the war should be taken over by the International Nongovernmental Organiza- 
tions. The idea was that common work in science and scholarship is done better 
and more cheaply by specialists, than by a body of international civil servants. 
For this purpose, a certain percentage of UNESCO’s budget might be set aside to 
cover subventions to those Organizations.—Prof. Alf Sommerfelt, head of delega- 
tion, seventh session, General Conference, November 13, 1952. 


PAKISTAN 


I believe UNESCO is already a vital force, influencing intellectual thought in the 
world, gradually, but surely in an ever increasing measure. I shall illustrate this 
by the example of my own country. Pakistan joined this great Organization in 
1949 and already it is experiencing UNESCO’s impact. UNESCO has provided 
six distinguished international educators to Pakistan. Three of them are working 
as a team in the sphere of social sciences in the University of Dacca, the other 
three are working in the sphere of natural sciences in other universities. UNESCO 
has also undertaken specific projects in the fields of geophysics and broadcasting, 
and several international experts are working on these projects. The collaboration 
of these men of education, science, and culture, with our own men, has greatly 
stimulated international understanding. Moreover, UNESCO has invited our 
educationists to collaborate with others in the special meetings of experts. This 
collaboration has been most fruitful, for our educationists have gone back with 
their horizons widened, and their minds imbued with the spirit and ideals of 
UNESCO. 

* * * TTNESCO’s aim is to promote the establishment of peace through 
international understanding. But is it possible to promote international under- 
standing when more than half the world is steeped in ignorance and prejudice, 
poverty and hunger? 

* * * Mr. President, U NESCO’s projects for the establishment of regional and 
national centers of fundamental education is truly a landmark in the history of 
UNESCO. My Government regards fundamental education of vital importance 
to the economic and social development of the country. It is grateful to UNESCO 
for having sent us a mission of experts. My Government is considering the 
report of this mission, and hopes to implement it substantially—Mr. S. M. 
Sharif, head of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 15, 


1952. 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Yet I may tell you, once upon a time the little Philippines, which you have 
honored with the election to the Executive Board in 1950, was nothing but a 
number of islands inhabited by people too poor to be articulate; but the great and 
generous American people, with the ideals of democracy, came to our shores in 
1901, established one program of collaboration, which is our mother and from 
which experiences springs our desire to participate in UNESCO’s program for 
peace. That year, ladies and gentlemen, we established a concerted effort for 
educating the minds and the hearts of the Philippine people and ever since our 
parents have seen the great blessing of knowledge. It has been impossible for the 
American people, as well as the Philippine people today, to march on in order to 
make possible all the forms that are necessary for the education of all the people 
that want to come to our schools. The great America gave us the view—and the 
long view—of peace, freedom, democracy, and the human rights of individuals, so 
that when World War II broke out, we did not mind the price. We gave up the 
flower of our youth to save democracy for the world. * * * A nation like the 
Philippines is on the receiving end, and I am most humble in asking you to listen 
to me this afternoon because all I can do, ladies and gentlemen, is to ask you to 
open your hearts and your minds for the people who are begging to be lifted from 
misery, to be lifted from lifelong sentence of ignorance, and ignorance brings in 
the sister-punishment of ill-health and poverty, and therefore of resentment. 

* * * Now I ask you, my dear fellow delegates, the Filipino people are a very 
poor people, we are still under the help of the United States through MSA; we 
are under the technical assistance of UNESCO; we are a very poor nation; we are 
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still in the stage of reconstruction as a result of the war; we are still redeveloping 
our agriculture, and we have just finished, thanks to UNESCO’s guidance, 
resetting and reexamining our program of education.—Senator Geronima T. 
Pecson, head of delegation, seventh session, General Conference, November 21 
1952. 


, 
POLAND 


Not only has UNESCO taken no steps to bring about genuine peaceful coop- 
eration and cultural exchanges between countries, not only has this Organization 
done practically nothing to rebuild the cultural heritage of countries which suffered 
under the barbarian occupation of Hitlerite Germany, but it is turning itself into 
an obedient instrument of the ‘“‘cold war’ launched by American imperialism 
against Poland and all peace-loving countries of the world. 

Indeed, UNESCO cooperation with the authorities of the tripartite zone and 
later with the so-called Bonn Government, constitutes, in actual fact, direct 
assistance to maintain the division of Germany and to convert Western Germany 
into an instrument of American imperialism and a threat to peace and culture. — 

The Polish delegation endeavored to prevent UNESCO from being turned | Vv 
its rulers, the United States of America, into an instrument of American imperial- 
istic propaganda for the purpose of destroying national cultures and thus jeopard- 
izing the very sovereignty of peoples. 

It is because the Government of the People’s Republic of Poland is inspired 
by an inflexible will to defend and convert into practice the principles of 


ia 5 
h ineludes the 


a poucy 
of peace, a comprehensive policy of international cooperation whic 
fields of culture, education and science, that it announces its decision to with- 
draw from UNESCO.—Letter from the Polish Chargé d’Affaires ad interim in 
Paris to the Director General of UNESCO, stating that Poland has decided to 
withdraw from UNESCO. 

SWEDEN 


The two international educational seminars organized by UNESCO in 1951 


were attended by five Swedish representatives. Reports from these seminars 
have been published in teacher’s journals and other papers. A Scandinavian 
followup seminar on the teaching of history has been prepared to be held in the 
summer 1952. The examination of Swedish textbooks, particularly of history and 


geography textbooks, has been continued by the Royal Board of Education as 
well as by the 1946 schoo! commission. 

A weekend conference with 40 lecturers and instructors in adult education as 
participants was organized by the National Commission in February 1951. 
The purpose of this conference was to give the participants concrete informatiot 
on the United Nations and its specialized agencies and to discuss how to spread 
and to teach such information. The conference has been followed up by sending 
available material to the participants.—Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952. 


THAILAND 


Surely, there is no work as noble as the work of UNESCO. * * * In the name 
of the Thai people, I wish to thank you all for your part, through recommendations 
and resolutions in the previous general conferences, in bringing about material and 
technical advancement in our system of education. 

* * * Firstly, the Ministry of Education has created the Division of Educa- 
tional Information in the Department of Educational Technique. One of its 
functions is to make people more conscious of fundamental education as a solution 
to their social and economic problems according to the ideals of UNESCO. 

Secondly, in 1952 the Ministry of Education conducted two national seminars 
on the administrative and method of teaching in adult education. The first one 
was at Chachoengsao in the eastern province and the second at Yala in the south. 
We hope to carry on the work in the north and in the northeastern provinces 
next year. 

Thirdly, the Ministry of Education is opening a new course in education at the 
Prasarnmitr Training College. The purpose is to train men to work in coopera- 
tion with UNESCO experts in the future and also with our own men who have 
been trained abroad. 

* * * Before I conclude, I wish to report a far-reaching change in the minds of 
the people of Thailand. This change has an incentive from UNESCO. Some 
of you may have already known that we have a Chachoengsao project which is a 
10-year plan. In the Director General’s report it is described as a ‘‘new ap- 
proach.’’? We aim to reorganize all types of educational activities at all levels 
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simultaneously in that area. According to the plan, the first 5 years will be 
limited to work in the Chachoengsao area only, and in the next 5 years we shall 
attempt to extend this work to other areas as the yearly appropriation permits. 
But as it happens, although we are in our second year of the plan, there are visits 
from teachers from other areas almost every week. They come to learn the 
meth ods of organization and to use them in their own situations. The good work 
spreads by itself. The Government is pleased with the project and supports it 
heartily. lam happy toinform you that the budgetary support from the Govern- 
ment for this single project has so far been increased in a geometric progression. 
In 1951, we received 1 million bahts and this year were given 2 million bahts. 
Next year we shall get 4 million bahts which is equivalent to United States 
$320,000 Mr. Pin Malakul, head of delegation, seventh session, General Con- 
ference, November 17, 1952. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Throughout the year, close cooperation was maintained between the Funda- 
mental Education Division of UNESCO and associated projects in British overseas 
territories. During the summer, UNESCO made available the services of Miss 
Ella Griffin to assist the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission to plan a literacy 
project and, at the end of the year, an agreement concluded whereby UNESCO 
will be sending an expert to Nigeria to advise the Government on certain language 
problems. Preliminary consideration has also been given to the possibility of a 
UNESCO team of four experts being sent to assist with associated projects in 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

The Fundamental Education Subcommittee of the National Cooperating Body 
on Education met on nine occasions during the year. In addition to discussing 
reports of progress in individual territories including the West Indies, Sierra 
Leone, Uganda and Kenya, it considered a comprehensive review of the progress 
of community development throughout British overseas territories. The sub- 
committee reached the general conclusion that it was in the sphere of training 
that immediate and further thought on community development should be 
concentrated. 

This conclusion is interesting in view of UNESCO’s special project for a world 
network of international fundamental education training centers. 

* * * The subcommittee also sponsored a second community development 
training course, on similar lines to the previous course. This year the course 
took place at Crowhurst in June, ana the presence of Mr. Lloyd Hughes of 
UNESCO’s Fundamental Education Division was greatly appreciated. 

* * * The recommendations of the UNESCO conference on the improvement 
of bibliographical services (the first meeting of whose international advisory 
committee was held in London in April 1951) were actively pursued during the 
year by the National ‘Coope ‘rating Body for Libraries. 

* * * During the year the press office of the ministry continued its efforts to 
obtain publicity for U NESCO through the press, BBC and other media. The 
most onerous part of this work was to arrange publicity for the 58 UNESCO 
pamphlets which were put on sale in this country in that pe ‘riod. Each publica- 
tion was carefully assessed in order that the best way in publicizing it could be 
determined. In every case review copies were distributed to the periodical press 
concerned and in most instances a specially written press release accompanied 
these copies. For pamphlets which held more than a specialized interest efforts 
were made to obtain publicity in the national press and through the BBC. Con- 
siderable success was achieved with those which contained a high content of human 
interest, such as Vagrant Children and the series on racial problems.—Annual 
Report to UNESCO, 1952. 

URUGUAY 


* %* * Another basic comment with respect to the work of UNESCO on 
our national scene, related to the Scientific Cooperation Center for LatinAmerica 
As a result of the recommendations of the Congress of Scientific Experts, the 
center was established in Montevideo in 1949. It is directed very competently 
by Mr. Establier. This leads me to state in the name of my Government that 
the center has successfully carried out the program established by the Congress 
of Experts. Proof of its efficiency is given by the various publications which 
thoroughly and creditably reflect the scientific development in Latin America in 
recent years, and which deals with both the persons and institutions in the fields 
of science as well as with research, books, pamphlets and articles of a technical 
nature. 
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Commendation should be given also to the most recent bulletin of the center 
of July 1952, which contains a series of detailed articles on the different aspects 
of scientific research in Latin America. 

In weighing its accomplis hments, it would not be an exaggeration to state that 
the Scientifie C ooperat ion Center of Montevideo has given the necessary incentive 
for furthering scientific research, and that its work and accomplishments have 
been disseminated with much benefit throughout all Latin — ‘a, and that for 
our country it constitutes an essential intellectual stimulus.—H. E. Dr. Abelardo 
rey head of delegation, seventh session, General iene. ‘November 17, 

52. 


U. 8. S. R. 


Mr. Zonov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) said that his delegation 
wholly shared the views expressed by the Czech and Polish representatives. He 
was unable to join the fulsome praise lavished on UNESCO. 

The startling fact (mentioned by the Chilean representative at the preceding 
meeting) that there were more than 1,000 million illiterates in the world constituted 
a problem which the United Nations must endeavor to solve. UNESCO had 
taken no action in that matter. 

The appeal launched at the last Warsaw World Peace Congress had been signed 
by 500 million persons. It too had not received the Support of UNESCO 
Delegate of U.S. S. R. at United Nations Economie and Social Council, 518th 
session, Geneva, August 24, 1951. 


VIET-NAM 


Viet-Nam, after having attained its independence and secured the recognition 
of some 40 nations, has now scored a further success in the international field 
with its admission to UNESCO. 

+ * * At home, too, satisfactory results have been achieved. Although this is 
a@ poor country and its action has been handicapped by unfavorable circum- 
stances Viet-Nam has carried out certain recommendations of UNESCO and 
applied some of the items in its program. It has, for instance, joined the 
UNESCO book coupon scheme, thus permitting foreign publications to be bought 
with Indochinese currency; organized the annual celebration of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; celebrated in its educational establishments the 
quincentenary of Leonardo da Vinci; subscribed to the international agreement 
for the import of educational, scientific and cultural materials 

* * * The Viet-Nam National Commission for UNESCO is planning travel- 
ing exhibitions of scientific apparatus and of color reproductions of old and 
modern masterpieces of paintings which will certainly arouse great public interest 
As soon as it has thoroughly studied the problem and made all the necessary 
preliminary arrangements, it will request UNESCO to send to Viet-Nam the 
exhibits required.— Annual Report to UNESCO, 1952 





THe Fieut oN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION: AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT 
ATTACKS ON THE UNITED NATIONS AND UNESCO 


(An address by Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, at the tenth tmeeting, United States National Unmeneencn for UNESCO 
on January 27, 1952, Hunter College, New York City, N. Y. 


In recent months many people including Members of Congress, have spoken 
out against the United Nations and UNFSCO. ‘They have been joined in these 
attacks by “foundations,” “leagues,” ‘‘committees,” ‘‘institutes,” and other 
‘cause’ groups who regard themselves as ‘‘vigilantes.”’ 

I do not think that anyone should be too surprised at these attacks On the 
contrary, in a democratic society it would be more surprising if no voices were 
raised against something as new as the concept of international cooperation. 

One of the distinctions between a totalitarian society and a democratic one is 
found in democracy’s emphasis on the rights of the individual. A totalitarian 
state fears criticism. It insists that everyone accept the views of the ruling group. 
It brooks no effective opposition. A democracy, in contrast, relies for its security 
not on uniformity but on individual differences—on a democratic adjustment of 
diverse views and interests. 

The basic human rights, freedom of speech, right of assembly, and opinion are 
protected by the Constitution—not only for those holding majority views, but 
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for evervone. These freedoms are essential for democracy. Attacks on manv 
aspects of our way of life are not new. They should be expected even welcomed, 


for they are a part of democra 

Let us examine some of these attacks. 

In the November 1951 issue of The Cross and The Flag, a publication founded 
by Gerald L. K. Smith, there appears on the cover a banner saving, ‘“‘Abolish 
the United Nations.’”’ I quote from page 2: ‘‘Abolish the U. N.—Drive this 


Christless Monster From Our Shores—” by Gerald L. K. Smith. Mr. Smith 


gives 14 reasons why this should be done. \mong them are that American citizens 


have never read the U. N. Charter; that practically no Senator realized that the 
U. N. Charter, if adopted, would take supremacy over the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and of the various States; that we are living under an au- 


thority of which 999 out of 1,000 are unaware: that to pray at the U. N. is for- 





bidden; that promoters of the U. N. are determined to give us a flag that will 
{ : (iid Gil ry 

These ar Mr Smith’s words: thev gro even more violent He goes on to 
( tion the personalities of Trygve Lie and Eleanor Roosevelt He blames the 
U. N. for firing MacArthur, and ends with these words: ‘‘Well, here is our answer 
{ or American citizens shall fir * 

In the December issue of The Cross and The Flag, Gerald L. K. Smith visits 
New York City, interviews | N. officials incognito, uncovers sensational facts, 
and organi a campaign to abolish the U. N Mr. Smith says, ‘‘Based upon 

il interviews, the perusal of literatuy and a deep study of background 

\ ure prepar nt of the w! [ N. program It 

r belief that it is a co ra effec reasol I 1 plo » lift a flag 

above e Stars and Stripe It is an international acl levisec destroy 
American sovereig 

Gerald L. K. Smi ul I Januar 952 issue of The Cross and The 
Flag that he has been maae chair in of a ecial committee, to be known as the 
American National Committee for the \bolition of the United Nations 
(ANCAUN Mr. Smith reports that the S« of the American Revolution 
ha taken similar action He goes on to say, “I re is! ch to be encouraged 
over in this campaign to abolish the U. N. because there is developing in America 


& great apprehension concernil 


Jo 


the trickery being emploved which points toward 
the abolition of America’s sovereignty * ™ 


the House of Representatives 
‘ withdrawal from the United 


be cited as the International 


text of a bill in 
. Wood of Idah 
Nations. Section 5 of this bill says, “ 
Organizations Rescission Act.’’ 4 


Since time does not permit me to cover all of t 








by Congressman John 





ese attacks, I should like now 
to turn to W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. Shortly after MacFarland spoke at 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s Christian Nationalist Convention in 1948, he announced 


plar Nationalist Action League Mr. MacFarland’s other organizational 
affiliations ar ith t \merican Flag Committee and the National Blue Star 
Mothers of Pennsylvania The most widely distributed of Mr. MacFarland’s 
publications is Newsletter No. 13, published in October 1951 by the American 


Flag Committee in Philadelphia. Entitled ‘‘A Report to the American People 
on UNESCO,” it begins: 
Dear fellow-American: UNESCO, the United Nations’ Educational, Scientific 





and Cultural Organization, is a subversive association. It is consciously further- 
ing a campaign calculated to pervert the teaching profession in this country, and 
s destroy the worth and integrity of America’s first bulwark of freedom our 
tax-supported public schools.” UNESCO’s “subversive scheme”’ is exposed in 
Mr. MacFariand’s analysis of nine booklets titled Towards World Understanding.® 

Mr. MacFarland insures a wid ‘ulation for these booklets by asking all 





who read the Newsletter to obtain copies and prepare reports to be submitted to 
local sc | boards. Several of the booklets MacFarland discusses bear a preface 





tat that the views expressed are those of their authors, and that they 
do not represent. the ‘official’ views of UNESCO.”’ MacFarland notes this, and 
calls it a ‘“‘weak-kneed attempt to avoid responsibility.” ? 





rhe Cross i e Fla amber 1951, vol. 10, No. 8, p. 31 
lhe Cros Che F t 1951, v 10. N ,p.s 
Che Cross e Flag 1952, vol. 10, No. 10, pp. 23, 24. 
4 JP ij + ; 
Ibid, pages 12, 1 
5 Th A ner n Flag Committee, Newsletter No. 13, October 1951, p. 1. 
6 Put ed by the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 19 Avenue 
ris, and prepared by UNESCO as a part of its program to stimulate and assist education for 


i lerstanding in the schools of its member states. The booklets are distributed in the 
ites by the International Documents Service of Columbia University Press 
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Mr. MacFarland’s main targets in the series are booklet IV,8 The United 
Nations and World Citizenship, which grew out of a UNESCO seminar at 
Ade ‘Iphi College, New York, and booklet V,® In the Classroom With Children 
Under 13 Years of Age, which was deve lope d at the UNESCO seminar at Pode- 
brady, Czechoslovakia, in 1948. Later I hope to indicate how these charges might 
be answered. 

The American Flag Committee Newsletter No. 13 was read into the Congres- 
sional Record on October 18, 1951, by Congressman John T. Wood, of Idaho, 
under the title “The Greatest Subversive Plot in History.”’ Congressman Wood, 
who introduced a resolution in the House Foreign Affairs Committee for the 
withdrawal of the United States from the United Nations, has just been made 
chairman of a nationwide committee for withdrawel from the United Nations.!° 

In a column which he writes for the Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Press, he says, 
“Tt is well to remember that we are the only country in the world which embraces 
the internationalist idea; all other nations are intensely nationalistic; Britain and 

Russia most of all.” 1" Many newspapers and radio commentators have picked 
up this material.” 

One example: The Wheeling Intelligencer on October 27, 1951, says of the 
American Flag Committee report, “It consists not of opinion alone but of actual 
verbatim quotations from the printed material circulated by UNESCO, which is 
largely supported by American taxpayers. You will find it almost impossible to 
believe that our taxes are paying for the publication and circulation of this 
poisonous propaganda.” 

Newsletter No. 13 ove ars again in substance as a signed article, Threat to 
American Education, by W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., in the Dece »mber 1951 issue 
of National Republic. National Republic, published in Washington by Walter 8S. 
Steele, editor, and Roscoe J. C. Dorsey, counsel, describes itself as a magazine of 
fundamental Americanism. Referring to the United Nations Charter, Dorsey 
says ‘The United Nations wrangled a document which is styled a charter or 
treaty. This was ratified by a complacent Senate and approved by an overly 
ambitious President who favors a world government. ‘lhe so-called treaty, 
supposedly designed to effectuate only an international problem, assumes a 
constitutional status as the law of our land * * *,’’ 

Another National Republic publication, Lettergram No. 234, repeats the charges 
made in Newsletter No. 13 under the title, ‘UNESCO Plans to Alienate Youth 
From Home Patriotic Influences.” 

There are many more instances of these attacks. Time does not permit me to 
deal fully with Amos A. Fries’ publication, called Friends of the Public Schools, 
which, on page 5 of the July 1951 issue, says, ‘‘The UNESCO is being used by the 
NEA in an effort to defend themselves from the attacks that are coming from 
all directions.” 

Or, of one Majorie Shearon, editor of a bulletin called Challenge to Socialism 
(formerly published under the name American Medicine and Political Scene). 
The bulletin c arries in its masthead a picture of Mrs. Shearon surrounded by these 
words: ‘‘Resist Unwarranted Regulative Interference by Government.”’ I quote 
from the November 22, 1951, issue (p. 1): “It would be impossible to overemphasize 
the threat prese snted to our Constitution and to our State governments by the 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights.” 

Or, of the Educational Reviewer, edited by Lucille Cardin Crain, a publication 
sponsored by CASBO (Conference of American Small Business Sen nenRaeD- 
The Educational Reviewer confines itself largely to reviews of history and other 
social-studies textbooks. Let us sample one review: 

“This text signally fails to give an American student an understanding of his 
civilization. Perhaps the reason is that the author is more interested in having 


§ Booklet IV, The United Nations and World Citizenship, was prepared by a group of 6 teachers from 
Afghanistan, Chile, France, Lebanon, Thailand, and the United States of America, at the UNESCO 
seminar at Adelphi College, New York, in 1948. The American representative was Dr. Laurin Zilliacus, 
who was chairman of the group and editor of the report. 

* Booklet V, In the Classroom with Children Under 13 Years of Age, grew out of the UNESCO semi- 
nar at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, in 1948. It is a report of a group led by Prof. Louis Meyland of the 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland. Of the 14 group members, 2 were from the United States—Miss 
Hazel Gabbard and Miss Rebecca Simonson. 

1© New York Times, January 8, 1952, p. 16C. See also Congressional Record, October 15, 1951, The Story 
of the United Nations, by Hon. John T. Wood, an extension of remarks by Hon. Usher L. Burdick, of North 
Dakota. 

1 Coeur d‘Alene (Idaho) Press, Washington Impressions, by Congressman John T. Wood, Tuesday, 
November 6, 1951, and Saturday, November 10, 1951. The sentence quoted above is repeated in the two 
eT. 

12], Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, November 4, 1951, and Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, 
Octobe r: 27, 1951. 

8 National Republic, Conquest by Treaty, by Dr. R. J. C. Dorsey, August 1951, p. 31. 
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the student realize ‘that he is not only a citizen of a nation, but in a very real 
sense a citizen of the world.’ ”’ 


Or, of Merwin K. Hart, publisher of the Economic Council Letter, who recently 
said: 

“We in the Economic Council have all along opposed the yielding by the 
United States of any of its sovereignty to the United Nations or any other organi- 
zation. We have asserted time and again that alien influence and false propa- 
ganda have been responsible for our public officials, and especially our Senate, 
going through the motions of ratifying the United Nations Charter. We have 
felt that nothing but harm to the American people could possibly come from such 
preposterous action—that it was a tragic betrayal in the guise of a benefit. We 
are convinced this U. N. is the kind of alien influence Washington envisioned in 
his Farewell Address.” 1 

Or, of Allen Zoll, whose National Council for American Education came into 
ee as a result of what happened in Pasadena. One example: in one of 
is pamphlets, he says: 

“How unutterably silly it is to expect far-flung groups, with no common de- 
nominator except being members of the human race, to dwell as one happy family 
in this one world chimera,’”’ 

These are only samplings. I wish there were time to tell you of the activities of 
Joseph Kamp, Edward Rumely, and many others. 

What do these attacks show? It is obvious that they are anti-intellectual in 
character. They are against anything “smacking” of world understanding and 
cooperation. 

I think we ought to recognize that some attacks derive from an honest convic- 
tion that participation in the U. N. and in UNESCO is not to the best interests 
of our country. We ought to recognize that in our country, as no doubt in other 
countries, there are many people who have never accepted the concept of nations 
working together for peace. 

There are also a growing number of people who believed in the United Nations 
and in UNESCO who have become disillusioned with their programs. We might 
go even further and say there are valid reasons for some of this disillusionment. I 
only mention this because I think it is important that we differentiate between 
honest criticism and the misguided hysteria of ‘“‘crack-pots” and other sinister 
groups who are using attacks on the United Nations and UNESCO to further 
their own interests. We must not condemn criticism, nor in examining the critics 
should we allow ourselves to adopt their tactics. 

The important thing to remember about a W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. (or a 
Gerald L. K. Smith), is not that he is on the Attorney General’s list, as happens 
to be the case, but that the arguments he is using have been persuasive and dis- 
turbing to a great many Americans looking for advice, guidance, and help as the 
cloud of fear envelops them. 

I have seen some examples of the pressures being brought to bear on teachers. 
I wish there were time to tell you of the new regulations for bringing current 
teaching materials into the classroom; of the teaching materials now being with- 
drawn from the schools; and of the letters we have received at the National 
Education Association from teachers who are wondering if they have been wrong 
in supporting the U. N. and UNESCO, 

How to answer these queries has been one problem which we at the NE have 
attempted to meet. Here is one answer we have used: Ps 

‘Apropos of your recent inquiry concerning attacks upon UNESCO because 
of its alleged subversive influence, I have just read a document which it seems 
to me completely demolishes this charge. The document in question is the 
official record of the 518th meeting of the 13th session of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council held last August in Geneva. 

“This branch of the United Nations was engaged in receiving the report of 
UNESCO for the preceding year. The question before the Council was whether 
to approve the report and thus to endorse the program of UNESCO, or whether 
to reject and criticize the report adversely. 

“Qn the motion to approve the report, the vote was 15 to 3. The countries 
that voted against UNESCO were Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union. 

“The Polish delegate criticized UNESCO because he said it had given its moral 
support to ‘United States aggression in Korea.’ The delegate of Czechoslovakia 





4 The Educational Reviewer, January 15, 1950, p. 4. The text being reviewed is The World at Work, 
by Wallace W. Atwood, Ginn & Co., 1948 

"8 Economie Council Letter, January 15, 1951, p. 3. 

% The Reporter. Quotation from Should Americans Be Against World Government? by Allen Zoll, 
in Public-School Enemy No. 1? by Robert K. Bingham, October 16, 1951, p. 30. 
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said that UNESCO was trying to set the world against the Soviet Union and the 
new people’s democracies. 

“The Soviet delegate said that the failure of UNESCO to support the Stock- 
holm peace appeal and the appeal of the Warsaw Congress proved that the organi- 
zation was merely an agency for advancing the position of the United States in 
the world. 

“It would seem to be evident that an organization which the Soviet Union 
refuses to support or to join and which almost invariably received the bitter 
condemnation of the Soviet Union and its satellites can hardly be accused of 
being pro-Communist.”’ 

Teachers are only one of many groups at which these attacks have been aimed. 
It should be noted that these attacks are wider than just reactions against the 
United Nations and UNESCO. There is little doubt that these attacks are a 
deliberate phase of a concerted drive on freedom of thought in America. 





THE Unirep Nations, UNESCO, ann AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


Henry H. Hill, chairman 
William Jansen, vice chairman 


O. C, Aderhold \lice Latta 

Ralph J. Bunche Worth McClure 

Sarah C. Caldwell N. D. MeCombs 

William G. Carr Ralph W. MeDonald 
Arthur H. Compton Virgil M. Rogers 

L. D. Haskew Margaret C. Schowengerat 
Eugene H. Herrington Lee M. Thurston 

Galen Jones Pearl A. Wanamaker 


Wilbur F. Murra, acting secretary 


(This statement, The United Nations, UNESCO, and American Schools, was 
proposed by the Educational Policies Commission at its 40th meeting, October 
1-4, 1952. A first draft, circulated to members of the Commission in November, 
was revised in accordance with members’ suggestions. Publication was author- 
ized by a vote by mail, completed in December 1952. 

The recommendations in this publication are those of the Educational Policies 
Commission, a commission of the National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School Administrators. Publication in 
this form does not constitute formal approval by the sponsoring associations.) 

To defend freedom, establish justice, and make peace secure, the American 
people have twice in this century spent their blood and treasure in great world 
conflicts. Having learned from this experience that repeated victory at arms 
is not enough, Americans and their Allies came to realize that they must cooperate 
to maintain peace. Standing separately, peace-loving peoples would invite the 
attacks of aggressors. Standing together, supporting common cause with 
combined strength they might deter attack. Iree nations must be strong if 
they are to keep their freedom. Moreover, their strength must be organized for 
concerted action. 

Representatives of the victorious nations of World War II, carrying with them 
the hopes of their 2 billion people, met in San Francisco in 1945 to establish an 
international organization, the United Nations, “to maintain international peace 


and security * * *, to develop friendly relations among nations * * *, to 
achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character * * *, and to be a center for 


harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these common ends.” 

How the new orzanization would operate to serve these accepted purposes was 
set forth in a written constitution, the Charter of the United Nations. This 
document, embodying agreements reached by representatives of 50 nations, was 
laid before the people of those nations. It was widely studied. In the United 
States opinion was distinctly favorable. 

After extended study, hearings, and debates, official action on behalf of the 
United States was taken by the United States Senate. This body, assigned by 
the United States Constitution responsibility to act on behalf of this Nation in 
ratifying formal agreements with other nations, voted 89 to 2 in favor of affiliating 
with the United Nations. 
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By joining the United Nations, the American people expressed their faith that 
such action would add to the strength and safety of their country. They were 
heartened by the hope that the new organization would help “promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life in larger freedom,” as promised in the charter’s 
preamble, and would promote ‘international cultural and educational coopera- 
tion,’’ as required by article 55. They sought to protect their country and to 
further its ideals by cooperation with other nations. They believed that being a 
part of the United Nations would add the strength of other nations to their own 
in the event of threatened or actual aggression. True to the ideals of the Judeo- 
Christian ethic, which had guided American policy for more than three centuries, 
they reached toward the goal of universal brotherhood. 

In the same spirit, motivated by both enlightened self-interest and benevolence, 
the people of the United States encouraged and supported the long-established 
policy of their government to join with other nations in international agencies 
designed to serve a wide range of human needs. There are now 10 such “special- 
ized agencies” of the United Nations—all working to aid cooperative efforts among 
men and women of many countries toward solving their common problems.! 

As each of these specialized agencies came into being, the United States Govern- 
ment was faced with the question: Is it to the best interest of the American people 
to join or not to join this organization? 

The question came before the Congress of the United States in 1946 with 
respect to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Plans for this organization, now widely known as UNESCO, were embodied in a 
constitution which declared that its purposes and functions should be, among 
other things, “to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science, and culture” and to “give fresh 
impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture by collaborating with 
members, at their request, in the development of educational activities.’”’ The 
constitution specified that ‘‘with a view to preserving the independence, integrity 
and fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational systems of the states mem- 
bers of this organization, the organization is prohibited from intervening in 
matters which are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

Senators and Congressmen studied the proposed constitution and purposes of 
UNESCO, weighed the opinions of citizens and considered whether or not the 
United States should become a member of the new organization. A year earlier 
Congress had asked that such an organization as UNESCO be established when 
it voted unanimously for a joint resolution sponsored by Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Senator J. William Fulbright, and Congressman Karl Mundt. 

The proposal to make the United States a member of UNESCO was carried by 
a vote of 264 to 41 in the House of Representatives and without recorded dissent 
in the Senate. The legislation also provided for a broadly representative national 
commission of private citizens and Government officials to help determine United 
States policy toward UNESCO? 

In the years that have passed since the United Nations, UNESCO, and other 
U. N. agencies came into being, the ideal of harmonious cooperation among 
nations has been imperfectly realized. Hopes for peace have been marred by 
armed conflicts in the Near East, southeast Asia, and Korea. Achievements in 
social and economic cooperation have been limited. 

The past 7 years’ disappointing record in international cooperation is attributa- 
ble in part, perhaps, to the defects and errors of international organizations. 
Certainly, mistakes have been made. Policies have sometimes seemed incon- 
sistent, action has on occasion been forestalled by considerations of political 
expediency, some faulty appointments have been made to the secretariats of the 
international agencies, and opportunities have been missed. Such shortcomings 
need not obscure the long-range purposes to which the United Nations and its 


ee 

The 10 agencies, with the year in which the United Ste tes became a member of each, are as follows: Food 
and Agriculture Organizs3tion of the United Nations (1945), International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (1945), Internationa 1 Aviation Organization (1946), International Labor Organiz*tion 
(1934), Internatio Monetary 1 (1945), International Telecommu tion Union (1984), United 
Nations Eduestional, Scientific, 1 Cultura] Organization (1946), Universal Postal Union (1874), World 
Heslth Orgenization (1948), World Meteorologic3] Organization (1949 








Some of these organizetions existed for many veers before becoming ‘‘speci*lized agencies” of the United 
Nations. The wide variety of functions which they serve is indicated by their names The United States, 
now a member of ell 10 agencies, perticipated in establishing most of ther 


lhree-fifths of the members of the U. §. National Commission for UNESCO are named by voluntery 
organizetions Among such groups whicl ive named nations! Comn ion members are: American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, American Feder: tion of Le bor, 
Cx ss of Industria] Organizations, Natione] Council of the Churches of Christ, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Synagogue Council of America, National Associetion of Student Councils, National Edu- 
cation Association, and Americen Association of School Administrator 
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specialized agencies are devoted. They should not lead us to destroy the only 
machinery for worldwide cooperation that is presently available. 

Another factor in the record has been the noncooperative attitudes and actions 
of the Communist world. The obstructionist policies of the Soviet Union and its 
obedient satellites in the United Nations are well known. It is not so widely 
known that the Russians have been bitterly hostile toward nearly all of the 
United Nations’ specialized agencies, especially toward UNESCO. Communists 
apparently fear that UNESCO’s commitment to human liberty and enlighten- 
ment threatens their own contrary policies of regimentation and thought control. 
This consideration doubtless influenced the action of the Communist-dominated 
Governments of Poland and Hungary in late 1952 when they resigned membership 
in UNESCO. 

Young Americans, as part of their education for citizenship, should have oppor- 
tunities to learn in school why their country is following a policy of international 
cooperation, how that policy works, and what it means to have their country a 
member of the U. N. and UNESCO. Teaching about such things is an obligation 
resting upon all public schools in the United States. 

In this country the source of political authority is the people. To exercise this 
authority wisely, the people must know well their Nation and the world of which it 
is a part. 

Those whe govern America today and those who will govern it tomorrow need 
to know about lands and peoples and events far beywnd their national boundaries. 
Within the life span of many now living, the American people have been thrust 
by circumstances into world leadership. It is a position they did not seek. This 
world leadership carries with it responsibilities that are as unavoidable as they 
are unfamiliar. These responsibilities rest on all citizens, as well as on the officers 
of the national government. 

American schools, mindful of their duty for training citizens to exercise their 
sovereignty in the most powerful nation in the world, have sought to meet this 
need of their students by teaching them about the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and about the treaties and organizations through which their 
nation deals with other nations. Young Americans need also to know the history 
of mankind’s efforts to attain peace among nations and the history of the many 
failures and the limited successes of such efforts. They need to know how people 
in other parts of the world live, what they wish for, what they believe. They 
need to know how their own lives have been made safer and richer by the things 
that have been done by men and women in other parts of the world. They need 
to know what is happening around the world today. These things the schools 
of this nation have taught for many years. They must continue to teach them if 
they are to remain true to their trust. 

To encourage the teaching of such matters is one purpose of UNESCO. The 
establishment of UNESCO, however, did not change the basic character of 
American teaching about other nations. It did help to give American teachers and 
students access to more information about the rest of the world. And it has given 
other nations a better basis for teaching more fully and accurately about the 
United States. Such teaching is in harmony with UNESCO’s prime purpose: to 
enhance the world understanding of all peoples. ‘This purpose should not be 
confused with the promotion of world government—a political goal which is 
supported by some well-known voluntary organizations, but which, by its own 
constitution, UNESCO is prohibited from promoting. It is important to under- 
stand the true purposes of UNESCO. Failure to do so gives rise to apprehensions 
which, no matter how sincere, could lead the American people to defeat their own 
interests. 

Some Americans do not accept the prevailing view that the United States will 
be a safer and more prosperous nation if it cooperates with other nations than if it 
tries to stand alone. Some of these citizens have gone so far as to demand that 
study of the U. N. and UNESCO be deleted from the school curriculum and that 
certain books on international cooperation be withdrawn from school libraries. 
They would bar such things as school observance of U. N. Day and high-school 
clubs devoted to study of world affairs. 

It is, of course, to be expected that some citizens will disagree with the policies 
o1 their government. Full freedom for expressing such dissent is essential to the 
democratic process. To criticize one’s government and the intergovernmental 
arrangements to which it is a party is the right of every citizen in a free society; 

3 The Soviet Union has chosen to maintain membership in only three of the specialized agencies: the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Universal Postal Union, and the World Meteorological 
Organization, 
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to criticize constructively when one sees defects to be remedied is not only a right 
but also a patriotie duty. 

It is entirely in order for those who disagree with prevailing policy to seek to 
change that policy by appealing to their Representatives in Congress and to their 
fellow citizens. However, those who would have the schools suppress the facts 
of history as they relate to the U. N. and UNESCO or would have the schools 


teach a partic 





point of vy about these organizations are in a position that 


is indefensible in terms of American principle 
TI se citizens who take this position start from false premises They assume 
that America has no world responsibilities and no world-affected interests. They 


assume that the minds of men should be manipulated bv instruction. They 





assume that s ols are institutions where ideas are forced upon students instead 
of being examined critically They assume the United Nations and 
UNESCO are not significant aspects of the environment in which children and 
youth live. Thev assume that th« lence of their attacks can cow or mislead 


others into acquiescence 

The schools of America must not be diverted from their cbligation to help 
young citizens acquire the knowledge and skill that they will need in order to use 
wisely the power that will increasingly accrue to them. ‘Those who will govern 
America tomorrow are in the schoolrooms of America today. Teachers must 


ial knowledge the sover- 





continue to serve their country by equipping with essen 
eign citizens they meet in those schoolrooms. 

The people of the United States in the second half of the 20th century need 
extensive acquaintance with other countries and practical knowledge of the 
complex interrelations between this country and the rest of the world. Many of 
those relationships fall within the framework of the international organizations in 
which the United States maintains membership. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that the American people learn to understand the United Nations, UNESCO, 
and other U. N. agencies, their purposes and structure, their strengths and short- 
comings, their records and opportunities. 





UnITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Contributions to central fund, local contributions, and funds allocated for country 


assistance, calendar year 1952 














Contribu I , COS Pot 4] cen- Funds al- 
+4 te tributions ral account anita ton 
Percent) by assisted ind local te 
ntribu- country 
mente tions assistance 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo and Uranda-Urandi $175, 000 
French Equatorial Africa- $94, 000 $94, 000 150, 000 
French West Africa 571, 000 571, 000 400, 000 
Liberia 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
Morocco 172, 000 172, 000 100, 000 
Tun 172, 000 172, 000 75, 000 
ASIA 
Afghanistan 96, 000 96, 000 107, 000 
Burma $56, 000 0. 60 209, 000 265, 000 265, 000 
Ceylon 2, 000 02 2. 000 24, 000 
China (Taiwan) 145, 000 145, 000 116, 000 
India 252, 000 2. 70 1, 492, 000 1, 744, 000 2, 187, 000 
Indonesia ( 19, 000 
Japan 100, 000 1.07 100, 000 
Pakistan 60, 000 64 3, 089, 000 3, 149, 000 598, 000 
Philippines ‘ 874, 000 874, 000 514, 000 
Sarawak and Brunei 49, 000 49, 000 
Thailand 50, 000 ) 1, 110, 000 1, 160, 000 620, 000 
Hong Kong 104, 006 104, 000 97, 000 
Cambodia 65, 000 65, 000 (@) 
Viet-Nam 141, 000 141, 000 @) 
Supplementary allocation for underestimatior 
in cost of food supplies approved prior to 1952 . 33, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 293 
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Contributions to central fund, local contributior ind fund ( ted ntry 
assistance, calendar ye 19 Continued 
er Lo tal ce , 
Pe bya 1 loc 
F 1 ‘ ibu 
EASTERN MEDITE} 
2 $ " “ $ 1. O00 { ” 
1 On “MK 
75. 000 
WO 1, 357, 00 j 1, 00 wn) 
25. O01 27 350. 000 ”) ), 000 
1 000 on { uy) 
Ui ; Mm 9 OOO ® OOO 
\ wo 
‘ wy ) mo 
> OOO 4 ooo wo 
1&8, 000 Q 800, OOO R18. O00 160. 000 
ie reiu 000 
' PE 
Denmark 29 000 1 9, 000 
Germany 119, 000 27 L119, 000 
Greect 26, 000 28 133, 000 159, 000 000 
taly 100, 000 7 6, 180, 00F 6, 280, 000 200, 000 
Liechenstein 1. 000 01 1.000 
Luxembourg 3, 000 03 3, 000 
Netherland 26, OO $ 26, 000 
Norway &, (MK 0 8. 000 
Portugal 50. 000 
Sweden 193, 000 07 193, OOK 
United Kingdom 140, 000 50 140, 000 
Yugoslavia 24, OO l 1, 814, 000 R43 000 00) 
Supplemental allocation for underestimatior 
in cost of food supplies approved prior to 
1952 17.000 
International Children’s Center, Pari 100 
LATIN AMERICA 
Bolivia 10, 000 il 85, 000 95. 000 48 00K 
Brazil 162, 000 3 550, 000 712, 000 550. OOO 
British Honduras 15, 000 15, 000 16. 000 
Chile 49, 000 52 000 631, 000 34. 000 
Colombia 000 34, 000 8 O00 
Ecuador 000 01 1, 000 
El Salvador 20, 000 21 20). 000 
Grenada 81, 000 on 7 000 
Haiti 000 000 $25, 000 
Honduras 20, OOO 2 7, OOO 577. 000 4. 000 
Jamaica 50. OOO 50, 000 16. 000 
Nicaragua 100, 000 100, 000 0, 000 
Panama 7, 000 
Paraguay 83, 000 83, 000 25. 000 
Peru 340, 000 340, 000 185, 000 
St. Lucia ( 25, 000 
Surinam 7, 000 
Trinidad and Tobago 12, 000 12, 000 46, 000 
NORTH AMERICA 
United States 6, 666, 667 28 6, 666, 667 ail 
Canada 510, 000 15 510. 000 2. 
ATSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Australia 453, 000 $4 453, 000 
New Zealand 140, 000 50) 140, 000 
Total 9, 352, 667 00 | 23, 616, 000 32, 968, 667 62, 000 
Not available 
2 Allocation made by UNICEF prior to 1952 
The United States contribution is 20.22 percent of the total of contributions and pledges to the central 
account and local contributions by assisted government 
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STATEMENT OF ALLEN D. MarsHatyt, MANAGER, EMPLOYEE BENEFITS, GENERAL 
Evectrric Co., Firep oN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANU- 
FACTURERS, AuGusT 12, 1953 


My name is Allen D. Marshall and I am manager of employee benefits of the 
General Electric Co. I serve in the capacity of vice chairman of the employee 
benefits committee of the National Association of Manufacturers. I attended the 
1951 conference of the International Labor Organization as adviser to the Ameri- 
can employer delegate on social security matters. 

I am filing this statement on behalf of the NAM in response to your invitation 
that the association present its views regarding the International Labor Organi- 
zation—one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is a voluntary organization com- 
posed of more than 19,500 manufacturers of which more than 80 percent are small 
businesses—having 500 employees, or less. These members are located in all 
48 States. One of their concerns with the ILO is its promulgation of international 
conventions (draft treaties), which, upon ratification by the United States Senate, 
become, and I quote, ‘‘the supreme law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State notwithstanding.” ! 

As others will point out, the International Labor Organization was born on 
April 11, 1919, as part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and hence was originally 
associated with the League of Nations. It was not until 1934 that the United 
States ratified a treaty which made us a member of the ILO. Today, the member- 
ship numbers 66 countries, including representatives of such eastern European 
states as Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland—all the major nations of 
the world except the U. 8. 8. R. 

There are three basic parts to this International Labor Organization: 

The General Conference, which is also called the International Labor 
Conference, at which representatives of all the member nations meet once a 
a year as a legislative body; 

The Governing Body, which functions as the executive council between the 
sessions of the General Conference; and 

The International Labor Office, which is a staff of salaried officials who 
devote their full time to the work of the Organization. 

The Organization’s aims have been more recently set forth in a statement known 
as the declaration of Philadelphia which was incorporated in the ILO’s constitution 
in 1946. The 10 objectives of the ILO as stated in this declaration may be 
summed up by saying that it declares that it shall be the solemn obligation of the 
ILO to further among nations, programs designed to provide full employment and 
increase standards of living for the workers of the world. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has participated, since 1945, in the 
work of the United States delegations to the ILO as 1 of the 2 employer organiza- 
tions which nominate employer delegates and advisers to that Organization. 

The association does not itself have—and does not believe that any employer 
in the United States can have—any objections to an International Labor Organi- 
zation having as its goal the raising of the standards of living of the workers of the 
world. Obviously, if all the workers of the world had the same standards of 
living as those in our country, our industries would no longer face competition 
from goods producea by poorly paid, ill-fed, and poorly housed workers elsewhere. 

It is also apparent that the pressures built up by these millions of workers in 

I 


the underprivileged countries are a major cause of war and, to the extent that we 
desire peace and prosperity for our own country, We must join with others in 
working for the elimination of these conditions elsewhere in the world. 


The NAM is a participant in the ILO because it desires to make a constructive 
contribution to the work of that Organization and toward the improvement of 
living standards for the workers of underdeveloped countries. However, 8 vears 
of experience in working with the ILO has led to the conclusion that some of the 
methods used by the ILO are unsound and will defeat rather than promote the 
achievement of its objectives. 

To understand why this is so, we must take a brief look at the Organization 
and at those methods. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECT OF ILO CONVENTIONS 


I had a very brief opportunity to observe those methods in action as employer 
adviser on social security problems at the 1951 Conference held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


1 Art. VI of the Constitution of the United States 
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The annual conference, which meets for a month each June, has four delegates 
from each country, all appointed. Two are government representatives; one 
represents the workers of the country and another the employers. These dele- 
gates may bring with them advisers. The primary sessions of the Conference are 
largely devoted to routine business until the last week, at which time are taken 
up the reports of the several committees which have been meeting. These com- 
mittees present to the Conference for adoption documerts which may be resolu- 
tions or recommendations or they may be conventions. When a document is 
adopted by the Conference as a recommendation, it calls on the several countries 
for action and requests reports on the action taken. It has no other power or 
effect of a compulsory nature. 

Howeve r, a convention when finally adopted by the ILO Conference (in order 
to be finally adopted it must be passed at two separate and annual conferences) 
becomes a draft international treaty ana, as you know, under article VI of our 
Constitution, if such a draft treaty is presented by the President to the Senate it 
can be adopted by two-thirds of the Senators present and voting. 

The ILO has placed major reliance on conventions (which are proposed inter- 
national treaties) as a device to raise living standards. In substance, an 1LO 
convention is an attempt to secure the adoption of binding international obliga- 
tions for the purpose of setting standards for internal social and economic relation- 
ships. Experience has proved that conventions often have little chance of ratifi- 
cation, or, if ratified, little chance of application in many countries because con- 
ventions do not reflect domestic social, political, and economic institucions, 
Attempts to promote such conventions tend to divert attention from efforts to 
increase production of goods and services as the only real hope for the improve- 
ment of living standards. 

When this Nation hecame a member of the ILO in 1934, provision was made 
in the ILO Constitution that there should be no obligation on the part of the 
United States to accept ILO proposals ‘fas involving anything more than recom- 
mendations for its consideration.’”’ Unfortunately, when the ILO Constitution 
was amended in 1946, this limitation ceased to exist. 

Conventions are written by delegates to International Labor Conferences who 
are not elected representatives of the people and who are not experienced in draft- 
ing legislation. Yet the treaties which they have drafted, if adopted, become law 
in the United States, if ratified by the Senate. 

This process for the enactment of laws having internal application in our 
country bypasses the House of Representatives. Furthermore, such Senate 
ratification of ILO treaties may result in the enactment of laws binding in areas 
in which States have jurisdiction, without even the knowledge of the legislatures 
of these States. 

The NAM has gone on record as being opposed to the formulation of inter- 
national conventions which would have the effeet of domestic legislation. Ina 
June 27, 1952, statement adopted by its board of directors, the NAM stated, in 
part: 

‘As a principle of universal application it must be said that it is manifestly 
improper and impossible for an international group to formulate conventions 
having the dignity and effect of domestic legislation and which affect the relation- 
ship of an individual to his government and his political, social and economic 
environment, that are adaptable to the requirements of countries offering an 
infinite variety of political, social, and economic structures * * *.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers, based on its work with the ILO, 
has come to the conclusion that the overemphasis by the ILO on its legislative 
activities (the pressure for adoption of conventions)—is not only unsound and 
dangerous but has completely overshadowed and reduced in effectiveness the 
kind of activity which would prove of practical and realistic value to participating 
countries in their own search for self-improvement and greater economic develop- 
ment. 

ILO CONVENTIONS UNREALISTIC AND UNWORKABLE 


Unfortunately, much of the ILO’s warfare on poverty throughout the world 
has been confined to the adoption of an impressive number of conventions and 
recommendations. By 1952, 103 conventions had been adopted along with 95 
recommendations.2. Interestingly enough, although delegates of the United 
States Government have voted for many of these 103 conventions, only 6 have 
been ratified as treaties by our Senate.’ 





2 See Lasting Peace The ILO Way: The Story of The International Labor Organization. International 
Labor Office Geneva. 1951, p. 59. 
3Tbid., p. 61. 
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You may well ask about the significance of these two statements of mine. 
The first, the statement that unfortunately much of the ILO’s warfare on poverty 
has been devoted to the passing of conventions and recommendations and, 
secondly, the fact that so few of these conventions have been ratified in our 
country. It would seem reasonable that our country, known to be the richest 
eountry in the world, with the highest standard of living for its workers, would 
find little difficulty in ratifving conventions designed to lift the working and 
living standards. 

The answer to both of these can be found in the quotation from Lasting Peace 
the ILO Way, a recent publication of the Organization, in which it is said, and I 
quote, “It should be added, however, that almost every convention contains cer- 
tain provisions that even the most advanced countries do not observe. In conse- 
quence, even in those countries the ratification of the convention almost always 
results in social advance.’’ 4 

Here we find the real meat of the problem. Of course, many countries find it 
difficult to ratify these conventions, many of which are completely unrealistic 
even for a country like the United States; how much more so for the underde- 
veloped countries like the eastern countries. 

As an example, we can examine the Convention on Social Security which I 
worked on in 1951, and which was finally approved as a draft treaty at the Confer- 
ence in June 1952, entitled ‘‘Objectives” and I emphasize Minimum Standards of 
Social Security as contrasted with another, which was presented but not discussed, 
known as the Advanced Standards of Social Security. 

This ‘“‘minimum standards”’ document describes nine branches or fields of social 
security. For each of these nine branches it describes individual standards which 
must be met: 





r 
I 
i¢ 





1. Unemployment allowances 6. Family allowances 

2. Medical benefits 7. Maternity benefits and allowances 
3. Sickness allowances 8. Disability pensions or allowances 
4. Old-age pension or allowances 9. Survivors’ pensions or allowances 


5. Workmen’s compensation 


One or two detailed examples of the branches of this draft treaty will give you 
an idea of their scope The minimum medical-care benefit includes general 
practitioners and specialists ‘e as an inpatient or outpatient or home patient; 
hospital care and essential pharmaceutical supplies all designed to maintain, 
improve, or restore the person protected 

Minimum sickness allowances, known here as weekly disability benefits are 
to be 45 percent of standard earnings, available for at least 13 weeks and in certain 
cases for 36 weeks. In addition, these weekly benefits may commence on the third 
day of illness. Another example of these so-called minimum benefits is in the field 
of old-age pensions. Our social-security law has a maximum benefit of $85 a month 
for the individual for the maximum earnings of $300 a month. This is about 28 
percent of earnings. The ILO minimum standards of social security requires in 
such cases 40 percent of earnings 

You will surely agree that the authors of this draft were being modest when 
they called it “minimum standards.” 

The travails of this International Labor Organization in another area are 
described in an article entitled ‘‘Motherhood Gces International’”’ by one of our 
employer delegates who sat in the committee which engaged in drafting the docu- 
ment entitled ‘‘Maternity Protection.’”’ The draft treaty, which would become the 
supreme law of our land if ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, prescribes, among 
other things 





1. That an employed pregnant woman is to get at least 12 weeks off to have 
her baby. 

2. During this time she is to get from the Government cash equal to at least 
two-thirds of her pay and free medical care, free medicine, free hospital if 
needed, ete 

3. All of this will be,financed by a payroll tax covering all employed people, 
both male and female, levied partly on employees and partly on the employer, 
or on the employer alone, or paid directly out of publie funds. 

4. A woman cannot be fired while on maternity leave 
5. Work interruptions to nurse the babies (‘‘in cases in which the matter 
is governed by or in accordance with laws and regulations’’) are on ‘‘company 
time’’ and paid for by the employer. 


4‘ Idem 
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He further reports as an interesting sidelight that a Chinese employer reading 
this proposed convention for the first time inquired, ‘‘Don’t they have families 
over here? In China the family takes care of babies.”” An Australian, who sug- 
gested that a woman living with her husband at the time a baby was born should 
not be entitled to maternity benefits, was indignantly voted down. 

These are some of the draft treaties which come out of this Organization in areas 
with which I am familiar. The answer to the problem of why these treaties are 
so alien to our philosophy is understandable, when you bear in mind that the 
membership of the Conference includes a few countries, like ours, with a system of 
free competitive enterprise, but, in addition, includes many countries with social- 
istic backgrour ds, ranging from Poland and Czechoslovakia on one side to Great 











Britain and the Scandanavian countries on the other 

There are also many countries with undeveloped economies whose delegates 
feel that their low standard of living can be improved only by government edict. 
ry’ ; ‘ . ’ 1 
They cannot understand ow to better their national econo nv Dy the unknown 
and untried competitive free-enterprise system. They have never really seen it 
at WOrkK. 

STAFF OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Another factor is at work in the ILO which merits our attention. There is a 


strong bias on the part of most of the permanent ILO staff in the direction of 
government control. Some of this can be explained by the fact that the large 
majority of staff members have their background from socialized countries. 

Those of us who have participated in ILO activities are convinced that, in gen- 
eral the staff has adopted an approach to the solution of the problems they study 
which is unsound, unrealistic, and will, if continued, undermine the effectiveness 
of the ILO. 

Rather than have the ILO serve as a clearinghouse for ideas and facts among 
the nations—as a source of practical information which could prove of use and 
value to nations seeking to solve their own domestic problems—ILO staff has 
concentrated on attempting to raise living standards through the device of inter- 
national treaties, these treaties containing detailed, specific and rigid legislation 
which is supposed to be applicable in all countries, regardless of their different 
economic conditions, political structures, or social concepts. 

By their very nature, proposals of this kind must necessarily be socialistic in 
effect. 

To us, it is incomprehensible that any single set of proposals can apply to the 
differing conditions which exist in all the participating countries. The only 
effect such proposals can conceivably have is to raise the lows slightly by leveling 
down the highs. 

An example of the effect of the ILO staff work was demonstrated in the interim 
between the 1951 Conference, which I attended, and the 1952 Conference, which 
finally considered the draft of the treaty relating to social security. We had spent 
weeks of concentrated effort amending the original text of the draft treaty which 
had been prepared by the staff, and the amendments were passed, sometimes by 
narrow margins in our committee, and finally approved at the plenary session. 

Following the 1951 Conference, the staff, at our request, was assigned the 
task of reorganizing the document into a more logical form. However, they went 
much further than that. They made such substantive changes in the draft of the 
document, which was supposed to be submitted for review and passage a second 
time in 1952, that Mr. Charles P. McCormick, the United States employer 
delegate, pointed out in a letter to Secretary of Labor Tobin, a copy of which is 
attached to this testimony as an exhibit, that the employer group was concerned 
(and I quote), “for the preservation of the integrity of the procedures of the 
International Labor Organization.”’ 


ILO INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


The experience of American employers with ILO industry committees calls 
for far greater attention by the public than has been given this problem so far. 
There are now 10 industry committees dealing with: Inland transport, coal, 
chemicals, petroleum, metal trades, iron and steel, textiles, building and public 
works, salaried and professional workers, and plantations. 

Generally, conferences held by these industry committees are conducted in an 
atmosphere of international collective bargaining. The collective-bargaining 
approach taken in these industry conference meetings is wholly objectionable to 
American employers who are convinced that this type of ba urgaining on an inter- 
national scope is monopolistic in purpose; in complete violation of American 
principles, and against the best interests of freer trade. Great pressure is exerted 
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for the adoption of recommendations, resolutions, and conclusions. These have a 
strong influence on the governments of participating countries 

The determination to adopt recommendations and resolutions nullify to a 
very great extent the value these industry committees could have because the 
whole emphasis is placed on legislative conclusions, not on the free and open dis- 
cussion of common problems or the exchange of experience and viewpoints. 

The ILO staff, in addition to the preparation of the agenda reports and the 
predetermination of conclusions—also uses the technique of followup to check 
with each participating government for the purpose of finding out what is being 
done by those governments to implement the recommendations and resolutions 
previously passed by the different industry committees. This practice in itself 
is coercive and extremely disturbing 

Furthermore, a few of these industry committee conferences have sought to 
deal with allocation of world markets, and the setting of prices and wages on an 
international scale. The Coal and Plantation Industry Committees are examples 
of this. It would be an understatement to declare that such practice is far 
beyond the proper scope and jurisdiction of the ILO 

Another interesting commentary on these industry committees is the fact that 
ILO funds, which are jointly contributed by the participating countries, are used 
to defray the travel and subsistence expenses for employer and worker delegates 
who attend industry committee meetings. The fact that ILO defrays the traveling 
and per diem expenses of the 2 employer and 2 worker delegates who attend these 
committees has led to abuse by some persons who come just for the trip. 

On the basis of its experience and the foregoing aspects of ILO industry com- 
mittee conferences, American employers believe that these committees should be 
abandoned. Pending their elimination, they should be transformed into discus- 
sion forums for free and frank interchange of experience and viewpoints of practical 
value to the industry. Furthermore, [LO industry committees should be pro- 
hibited from engaging in any activities which have as their purpose the allocation 
of world markets or the setting of wages or prices on an international scale. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


Recognizing that the ILO is a tripartite structure—based on government, 
worker, and employer representation from each of the participating countries 
some comment is in order regarding the practice followed in the United States in 
selecting the members of the United States delegation to ILO conferences and 
meetings. 


It has been customary for the United States Department of Labor to appoint 





the two Government delegates. As is well known, the United States Department 
of Labor was established to promote the interests of workers. Therefore, that 
Department’s appointees cannot be considered as being truly representative of 


the interests of the entire country. 

Our Government delegation must be more balanced if it is to reflect the interests 
of employers as well as workers. The fact that the ILO conference is supposed 
to be tripartite—consisting of government, worker, and employer representatives— 
would seem to require that one of the Government delegates should be selected by 
the United States Department of Commerce, that agency having been established 
for the purpose of protecting the interests of commerce and industry. Further- 
ective prospects of economic advance throughout the 
world, especially in underdeveloped countries, is for more foreign capital invest- 
ment by American business. 

American employers have long recommended that the present practice of selecting 
United States Government represel tatives be corrected by requiring the United 
States Department of Commerce to select 1 of the 2 Government delegates with 
the second appointed by the Department of La ; 
In order for the United States Government representatives and the United 
States delegation as a whole to exert constructive leadership in ILO Conferences, 
we believe they should be guided by these fundamental principles: 

1. The need for strict adherence by every member of the United States delega- 
tion to the fundamental principles underlying our free, private, competitive system. 

2. The need to abstain from supporting any measures or draft treaties which are 
in violation of our existing laws and practices, or which would deal with matters 
strictly domestic and internal in character. 

3. The need to reach a common understanding of the items to be discussed at 
ILO meetings to assure a more effective role for the American delegation. 
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4. The need to promote better understanding of American ideals among foreign 
countries as one of the important ways in which American leadership can help 
other countries to help themselves. 

In the foregoing, I have attempted to highlight some of the major problems 
American employers have found in working with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. There are other points which might deserve mention, but I shall mentior 
only one other: Although the ILO is established on a tripartite basis, it is interest- 
ing to speculate on the fact that Iron Curtain countries like Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, Hungary, and Bulgaria, send members of their governments to 
serve as employer delegates. In some instances, Government delegates also 
represent the workers. 

I leave to you, gentlemen, the answer as to whether this is tripartite. 

Another interesting aspect of this problem is the fact that representatives from 
nationalized industries are seated as employer members. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Association of Manufacturers, and American employers in gen- 
eral, believe that the ILO objectives—the attainment of which is so vital if the 
world is to have continuing peace and prosperity—can be obtained far more 
effectively by methods which are not inconsistent with the background and 
philosophy of any country in the world, including the United States 

But the way to accomplish this is not to draft legislation covering the details 
of the domestic life of the world and expect it to be effective international law, 
any more than the framers of our Constitution thought that the lives of all the 
people in all of the Thirteen Colonies could be regulated from the Central Govern- 
ment in Washington 

The ILO has traditionally placed major emphasis for the improvement of living 
standards and working conditions for the peoples of the world upon increased 
intervention by government—yes, by almost complete government control 

This is alien to the basic principles of the American enterprise system in which 
primary reliance is placed upon voluntary and cooperative action by workers and 
management—including collective bargaining between organized labor and man- 
agement, where workers freely choose this method. 

The sound way, and the constructive way, for the ILO to be effective is to pro- 
vide the forum for a free exchange of information and experience, bringing to the 
attention of countries those methods which have succeeded in one land and from 
which other countries may profit. 


x 





